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An  Original  and  Select  Series,  (  harming  in 
Style,  Rich  in  Material,-  and  Hap¬ 
pily  Adapted  to  Schools  of 
all  Grades. 


The  most  satisfactory  results  have  everywhere 
followed  their  use,  eliciting  innumerable  and  most 
gratifying  testimonials. 

Specimens  mailed  to  teachers  for: 
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GILDERSLEEVE’S 


Latin  Series 


Is  attracting  the  attention  and  securing  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  best  classical  instructors,  on  account 
of  its  clear,  vigorous  and  original  style,  and  its  very 
thorough  and  practical  character.  For  examina¬ 
tion  the  Primer  is  sent  for  65  cents,  and  the  Gram¬ 
mar  for  95  cents.  Teachers  who  get  them,  cxpect- 
in0-  unusual  merit,  will  not  be  disappointed. 
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This  School  now  offers  inducements  such  as 
have  never  before  been  afforded  by  any  school 
in  the  South. 

Acknowledged  PRE-EMINENT  in  point  of  LOCA¬ 
TION,  REFINING  INFLUENCES  and 
CHARACTER  of  Pupils. 

A  CORPS  OF  FOURTEEN  TEACHERS, 

carefully  selected,  with  a  view  to  fitness  for 
their  respective  positions,  and  therefore  thor¬ 
ough,  efficient  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work. 

A  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES.  with  eight 
teachers.  Latin ,  by  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia.  Native  French  and  German 
teachers. 

THE  BEST  EQUIPPED  MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT 
IN  I  HE  SOUTH. 

-r 

Separate  building,  heated  by  steam ,  five 
teachers,  16  pianos,  a  cabinet  organ,  a  magni¬ 
ficent  new  Pipe  organ  of  2  manuals  and  20 
stops,— the  largest  for  school  purposes  in  the 
United  States— and  the  only  PEDAL  PIANO 
south  of  New  York. 

A  VOCAL  TEACHER,  from  the  Royal  Leip¬ 
zig  Conservatory.  As  a  proof  of  her  superior 
cultivation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
she  has  sung  in  the  world-renowned  Gerwand- 
haus  concerts. 

A  FULLY  EQUIPPED  ART  DEPARTMENT, 

under  the  charge  of  a  distinguished  Artist. 

The  Principal  is  determined  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  St.  Mary’s  in  every  de¬ 
partment  shall  he  unsurpassed. 

The  77th  Term  began  Friday,  September 
10th,  1880. 

For  circular  containing  terms  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  the  Rector. 


Oxford  Home  School 


Practices  in  the  Courts  of  Orange,  Person,  Ala¬ 
mance,  Chatham,  Granville  and  Wake. 

Collection  of  claims  a  specialty. 


Mrs.  J.  W.  IIAYtS,  Principal, 
Miss  ELIZA  POOL,  Assistant. 


Opens  for  Boarders  and  Day  Scholars, 

January  17,  1881. 

Application  to  be  made  to 

Mrs.  J.  W.  HAYS, 

Oxford.  N.  C. 


OF  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

From  Original  Sources. 


ALSO 


Lamp  Goods,  Chandeliers,  Table 
Cutlery,  etc. 


51  to  59  Federal,  &  129  Franklin  Sts., 

BOSTON. 


OYSTER  SALOOI. 


I  beg  to  inform  the  citizens  of  Oxford  that  I  keep 
the  best  Oysters  to  be  had  In  town.  I  am  prepared 
to  furnish  them  by  the  Plate,  Pint,  Quart,  or  in 
any  quantity  desired. 

T.  H.  SKIDMORE. 


T.  D.  CRAWFORD  &  CO., 

.  D  rngg  lats, 

OXFORD,  N.  C. 


We  carry  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  of 
Medicines  in  the  County.  In  fact  we  have 
everything  usually  kept  in  a  FIRST-CLASS 
Drug  Store.  On  Paints,  Oils,  Putty,  and 
Window  Glass  we  lead  the  trade — 

Selling  Large  Quantitiesat  Small 
Profits ! 


TOILET  and  FANCY  GOODS  in  great  variety. 

Christmas  Goods 


Arriving  daily !  The  largest,  most  attractive  and 
cheapest  assortment  to  be  found. 

Choice  Confectioneries,  Foreign  Fruits,  &c. 

Fine  Cigars : 


“MACK  HAYS,”  “HUNTER” 
AND  “  CRACK  SHOT  !” 


Can’t  be  beaten ! 

Our  Prescription  Department  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed!  Medicine  compounded  only  by  Compe¬ 
tent  and  Careful  Druggists. 

We  thank  our  friends  for  past  liberal  patronage, 
and  hope,  by  strict  attention  to  business  and  by 
fair  dealing,  to  merit  their  future  good  will. 

Bottom  prices  guaranteed  at 

T.  D.  CRAWFORD  &  CO’S. 
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Iks  Ortas’  Fried, 

Organ  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Oxford 
and  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons 
in  North  Carolina, 

18  PUBLISHED  EYERY  WEDNESDAY  AT 


One  Dollar  a  Year  ! 


It  is  designed  to  promote  the  entertainment, 
instruction  and  interests  of 

‘YO'C^G-, 

especially  of  those  deprived  of  the  benefits  ol 
parental  and  scholastic  training.  It  also 
seeks  to  increase  the  soul-growth  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  hy  suggesting  proper  objects  of  charity 
and  true  channels  of  benevolence,  in  order 
that  they  may,  by  doing  good  to  others,  en¬ 
large  their  own  hearts  and  extend  the  horizon 
of  their  human  sympathies,  as  they  ascend  to 
a  higher  plane  of  Christian  observation.  Ad¬ 
dress  ORPHANS’  FRIEND, 

82-tf  OXFORD  N  O. 


J.  E.  EDWARDS, 

Gun  &  Lock  Smith, 

DEALER  IN 

X 

CookiDg  and  lira  ting  Stoves,  Stove  Ware  and 
Grates,  Breech  and  Muzzle  Loading  Guns, 
Pistols  and  Pistol  Cartridges,  Breach 
Loading  Brass  and  Paper 
Shells  and  Loading 
Implements. 


Sewing  Machines, 

NEEDLES,  OILS  AND  ATTACHMENTS. 

TIN-WARE, 

And  all  kinds  of  Ammunition,  Cutlery,  &c.  Call 
and  see  him  and  you  will  go  away  satisfied. 
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HOMER  SCHOOL, 

OXFORD,  N,  C- 

A  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL,  SCIENTIFIC 
AND  ENGLISH  SCHOOL,  WITH  MILI¬ 
TARY  ORGANIZATION  AND  DIS¬ 
CIPLINE, 


PRINCIPALS  j 
JAMES  it.  IIOKXEK,  A.  Ml. 
JEROME  C.  SlORAEii,  A.  M. 


ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTORS: 

J,  P.  PAISLEY,  A.  B.,  Latin,  Greek,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  English  Branches, 

TH.  V.  JASMOND,  Ph,  D.,  French,  German, 
Geography,  and  History, 


The  School  has  been  under  its  present  manage¬ 
ment  for  THIRTY  YEARS;  and  in  this  sense, 
it  is,  we  believe,  the  OLDEST  SCHOOL  in  the 
South. 

Long  experience  and  watchful  observation  have 
enabled  us  to  make  many  improvements  in  our 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline;  and  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  boys  have  been 
able  to  compete  successfullW'or  the  highest  honors 
in  the  various  Colleges  amt  Universities  of  the 
country,  furnishes  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  our  system. 


No  expense  or  pains  will  be  spared  to  maintain 
the  high  reputation  of  the 

HORNER  SCHOOL 

and  to  make  it  complete  in  all  the  requirements 
of  a  first-rate  preparatory  and  finishing  Academy. 
None  but  well-qualified  Assistant  Instructors  will 
be  employed;  and  none  but  honorable  and  studi¬ 
ous  boys  will  be  retained  in  the  School. 

The  location  is  retired,  hut  not  so  remote  from 
the  town  as  to  lose  the  healthful  influence  of  its 
refined  society.  Students  live  in  the  family  of  the 
Principals;  and  their  conduct  out  of  school  and  in 
school  is  strictly  supervised  and  controlled.  The 
st  ndard  of  Scholarship  and  gentlemanly  deport¬ 
ment  is  high. 

The  course  of  study  is  complete.  The  Text-Books 
are  up  to  the  latest  advancements  in  every  depart¬ 
ment;  and  the  best  educational  advantages  in  all 
the  appointments  of  the  School  are  provided.  The 
session  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks 
each,  with  only  one  day’s  interval. 

The  first  term  of  the  scholastic  year  begins  the 

Third  Monday  in  August; 

The  second,  the 

First  Tuesday  in  January. 

The  charge  for  Board  and  Tuition  is  S100  for  each 
session,  or  8200  for  the  whole  scholastic  year,  paya¬ 
ble  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

JEROME  C.  HORNER, 
OXFORD.  X.  ct 


Cures  by  ABSORPTION  (Nature’s  way.; 


!  1  LUNG  DISEASES, 
THROAT  DISEASES, 

S  1  BREATHING  TROUBLES, 


It  DIt  IXPkS  INTO  the  system  curative 
agents  and  healing  medicines. 

ItDRAWS  JFROJVI  tlie  diseased  parts  the 
poisons  that  cause  death. 

Tliousfixids  Testify  to  its  ‘Virtues. 


Don’t  despair  until  you  have  tried  this  sensible. 
Easily  Applied  and  R  A  I  )  I  C  A  L  L  Y 
E  If  W  HI  e  T  TJ  AL  Remedy. 

Sold  by  1  >ruggists,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 


Send  for  Testi¬ 
monials  and  our 
book-,  “  Three 
Millions  a  year” 
Sent  free. 


The  “Only”  Lung  Pad  Co.r 

DETROIT,  Mich. 


Full  Value  Guaranteed 

i  FOR  ALL 

SBAJES  OF.  TOW, 


AT 


II.  G.  COOPER  S 


Ware- Ho  use, 

OXFORD,  N.  C. 

Our  market  is  now  fully  supported  hy  large  or¬ 
ders  from  distant  manufacturers.  Several  new 
buyers  have  made  their  appearance  here  and  there 
is  a  strong  demand  forall  grades  of  Tobacco,  which 
is  bringing 

BETTER  PRICES 

than  it  has  been  known  to  bring- at  this  season 
Thanking  the  farmers  of  Granville  for  (heir  lib¬ 
eral  patronage  in  the  past,  I  promise  that  their 
Tobacco  shall  always  bring 

IF'TTIL-I..  value 

when  sold  at  my  house. 

E.  G.  COOPER, 

Proprietor. 

NOVEMBER  27.  1880. 
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THE  OXONIAN. 


OXFORD,  N.  C.,  DECEMBER  23,  1880. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 


The  Oxonian  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for  the  annual 
subscription  price  of  one  dollar,  in  advance.  Subscriptions  may  be  com¬ 
menced  at  any  time. 

Premiums. — To  any  person  sending  us  ten  or  more  subscriptions,  with  the 
cash  for  the  same,  wc  will  send  them  the  North  Carolina  Presbyterian,  or  the 
Raleigh  Weekly  News  and  Observer,  for  one  year. 

Club  Hates. — The  Oxonian  with  the  North  Carolina  Presbyterian  for  $2.65, 
the  price  of  the  latter;  with  the  Raleigh  Weekly  News  and  Observer,  for  82.00, 
the  price  of  the  latter  ;  with  the  Oxford  Torch- TAght,  (1.00)  for  Si  .70;  with 
til.  Mary's  Muse  (1.00)  for  $1.25. 

Natural  Science;  and  Mathematics  have  clone  much 
for  the  physical  welfare  of  man,  hut  to  Language  lie  owes 
his  moral  elevation  and  his  intellectual  pre-eminence. 
Language  has  done  more  to  dignify,  elevate  and  refine 
humanity  than  all  other  human  instrumentalities  to¬ 
gether.  Christ,  the  Savior  of  the  world,  was  and  is  him¬ 
self  the  Language,  the  Word  of  God;  and  St.  John,  in 
calling  Him  the  ho  logos  has,  by  that  term, 'given  us  the 
embodiment  of  all  scriptural  teaching — has  taught  us 
the  great  central  truth  of  Revelation — that  Christ  is  the 
Speech,  the  incarnate,  personified  Utterance  of  God  to 
man. 


or  even  metaphysical  relations  involved  in  the  science  of 
grammar. 

The  excuse  offered  for  a  blind  following  of  precedent 
in  this  direction  usually  is,  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of 
memory  during  the  period  of  childhood,  and  the  com¬ 
parative  difficulty  experienced  in  attempts  to  cultivate 
it  at  a  later  stage.  Were  the  educational  cultivation  of 
memory  directed  to  the  retaining  and  treasuring  up  of 
those  stores  of  knowledge  which  are  naturally  accessible 
to  the  mind  of  childhood,  within  the  range  of  its  daily 
observation,  the  plea  would  be  justifiable.  Man’s  en¬ 
deavors  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  obvious  instincts 
and  endowments  of  the  mind,  and  would  tend  to  its 
natural  expression  and  development.  But  directed  to 
the  mechanical  and  arbitrary  results,  at  which  these  en- 
j  deavors  so  generally  aim,  their  influence  is  detrimental. 
Their  immediate  effect  is  to  quench  the  natural  thirst  for 
knowledge,  to  create  a  distaste  for  intellectual  activity 
and  thus  to  defeat  the  best  purpose  of  education.  The 
law  of  true  culture  lies  in  the  primary  craving  of  the 
young  mind  for  material  upon  which  the  understanding 
may  operate;  digesting  it  in  due  season  into  the  regular 
form  of  knowledge,  which  memory  loves  to  retain  and 
which  judgment  ultimately  builds  up  into  systematic  ar¬ 
rangements  of  science. 


No  Teacher  will  he  successful  who  cannot,  from  his 
own  resources,  make  plans  and  methods  ;  and  those  de¬ 
void  of  originality  or  inventive  genius,  however  mu’ch 
trained,  will  remain  mere  imitators  and  do  and  say 
what  they  have  seen  and  heard,  in  a  very  mechanical  way. 

The  born  teacher,  in  whom  we  most  emphatically  be¬ 
lieve,  is  all  alive  to  hints  and  suggestions;  he  gets  at  the 
principles  of  education,  which  are  the  soul  of  methods. 
It  is  no  mere  surface  work  with  him,  soul  moves  his  work. 
He  will  watch  the  natural  working  of  the  mind  in  the 
successive  stages  of  ifs  progress  from  insipient  intelli¬ 
gence  to  maturity  of  reason,  and  find  a  system  by  which 
the  mental,  moral  and  physical  nature  can  be  developed 
in  harmony  and  unison.  A  conscientious  teacher  will 
feel  responsibility  for  the  spirit,  metifod  and  attainments 
of  his  pupils.  We  must  take  our  pupils  as  we  find  them, 
but  we  fall  far  short  of  our  duty  if  we  leave  them  as  we 
found  them.  If  they  are  idle  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
they  become  studious.  If  pupils  come  to  the  recitation, 
unprepared,  the  responsibility  is  on  the  'teacher  to  see  that 
this  thing  does  not  continue  long.  When  a  teacher  says 
that  his  pupils  are  idle  and  are  not  attentive  at  recitation, 
he  exposes  his  inability  as  a  teacher,  rather  than  their 
lack  as  pupils.  The  teacher’s  true  work  is  to  take  idle, 
thoughtless  pupils  and  bring  them  to  a  better  standard 
of  thinking  and  doing. 

Education  is  still  too  generally  regarged  as  existing, 
during  its  earlier  stages,  in  arbitrary  exercises  of  memory 
on  combinations  of  printed  characters,  abstract  numbers, 


In  the  work  or  self-culture  we  should  always  be 
guided  by  certain  principles;  for  it  is  not  a  work  of 
chance  or  accident,  but  one  founded  on  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  and  controlled  by  laws  that  the  Creator  of  all  minds 
has  established  for  its  discipline  and  development.  It  is 
easy  to  forget  this  fact.  The  spiritual  nature  of  man  is 
so  far  removed  from  material  objects,  so  pure  and  un¬ 
earthly  in  its  essence,  so  open  to  impulses  apparently 
fitful  and  irregular,  so  secret  and  subtle  in  many  of  its 
modes  of  action,  that  we  are  prone  to  overlook  its  depen¬ 
dence  on  fixed  and  permanent  principles.  But  God 
designs  that  we  should  labor  intelligently  in  everything. 
The  pursuit  of  truth  involves  order  and  method  at  every 
step,  and  its  use  in  whatever  form  applied,  requires  the 
same  steady  conformity  to  the  plan  which  divine  wisdom 
lias  instituted.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  our  great¬ 
est  work,  and  in  proportion  to  its  superiority  are  we  un¬ 
der  obligation  to  execute  this  task  with  intelligence  and 
success. 

First  of  all,  we  should  recollect  that  self-culture,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  our  own  work.  Its  necessity,  impor¬ 
tance,  dignity,  are  derived  from  ourselves.  Its  claims  are 
inward,-  not  outward.  Its  means  and  aids  demand  that 
our  will  and  strength  should  be  infused  into  them  before 
they  can  contribute  to  personal  growth.  In  nothing  is 
the  idea  of  our  individual  existence  raised  so  high  and 
associated  with  such  supremacy  as  in  self-culture.  Here 
the  soul  has  sovereignty  without  dispute  or  rivalry. 
Filled  as  the  universe  is  with  influences  to  promote  its 
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enlargement  of  capacity  and  to  secure  its  attainment  of 
excellence,  they  are  utterly  powerless  unless  the  soul  itself 
breaths  its  own  vitality  into  them.  Not  an  archangel 
can  cross  the  threshold  of  its  sanctuary  without  its  permis¬ 
sion.  Amidst  the  multiplied  ties  that  bind  us  to  life  and 
act  on  us  without  our  sympathy  or  concurrence — amidst 
those  circumstances  which  so  frequenty  reduce  U3  to  a 
state  of  passive  recipiency — we  are  here  exalted  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  our  individuality  is  perfected.  We  are 
separated  from  the  world  \  we  are  a  world  in  ourselves. 
No  man  is  our  fellow — no  Eve  is  our  “help-meet.”  The 
dearest  connections,  no  less  than  the  coarser  bonds  unit¬ 
ing  us  to  material  objects,  drop  away  from  the  spirit,  and 
we  are  inclosed  in  the  silence  and  solitude  which  befit  a 
being  ordained  to  decide  its  immortal  destiny.  A  great 
thought  then  meets  us — the  thought  of  self-culture  as  our 
own  work,  to  be  begun,  carried  on,  consummated  as  a 
peculiar  trust,  devolved  on  us  from  Heaven,  and  for  which 
we  are  amenable  to  the  throne  of  God. 

Self-culture  is  pre-eminently  our  own  work  and  as  such 
takes  always  and  every  where  precedence,  and  in  every 
thing  done  for  others  the  growth  of  our  own  moral  na¬ 
ture  is  to  be  faithfully  respected.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
serve  another  at  the  expense  of  his  own  improvement. 
Sacrifices  of  time,  convenience  and  comfort,  sacrifices  of 
interest  and  even  intellect,  he  may  justly  and  honorably 
make  for  the  welfare  of  others;  but  the  true,  real  good  of 
his  own  being  must  never  be  bartered  away  in  exchange 
for  any  supposed  advantage  to  society  or  country.  That 
is  a  false  philanthropy  which  would  impoverish  a  human 
soul  to  enrich  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  -world.  In¬ 
deed  it  cannot  enrich  them.  A  man’s  soul  is  worth  more 
in  its  life  than  in  its  loss;  and  the  best  service  that  we 
can  possibly  render  to  humanity  is  to  build  up  such  a 
force  of  character,  to  attain  such  excellence,  to  embody 
such  a  spirit  in  all  our  acts  as  shall  tend  to  awaken  the 
sympathies  of  others  and  draw  them  to  the  communion 
of  goodness.  Yet  many  persons  think  that  their  own 
moral  nurture  is  to  be  held  secondary  to  the  welfare  of 
others.  According  to  their  ideal  of  usefulness,  they  are 
to  practice  an  entire  self-abnegation,  to  forget  themselves 
utterly,  and  to  be  simply  and  solely  intent  on  doing  good 
to  the  world.  We  have  known  not  a  few  who  had  fallen 
into  this  error.  Teachers  we  have  seen  who  labored  for 
their  pupils  until  their  intellects  were  brought  down  to 
the  level  of  mere  machines — all  their  generous  impulses 
stifled— all  their  elasticity  of  soul  crushed.  And  philan¬ 
thropists  have  often  crossed  our  path  who,  in  their  eager¬ 
ness  to  abate  evil,  have  forgotten  the  duties  they  owe  to 
themselves;  have  abandoned  all  thoughtful  meditation; 
have  lost  self-control  and  self-direction,  and,  to  those  in 
contact  with  them,  have  presented  the  pitable  spectacle 
of  a  temper  and  an  example  in  utter  hostility  to  the 
spirit  and  aims  of  the  cause  which  they  advocated.  This 
}3  a  deep  wrong  to  one’s  own  heart.  It  is  treachery  to  the 
dignity  and  glory  of  our  nature.  Our  highest  obligation 


is  to  impart  the  image  of  God  within  us ;  to  show  it  in 
the  serene  beauty  of  Christ-like  action ;  to  perfect  as  far 
as  possible,  our  own  character,  and  to  make  it  the  medium 
of  a  pure,  hallowed,  transforming  influence  on  other 
minds. 


It  seems  we  have  been  misunderstood  by  one  or  two 
exchanges.  We  said  :  We  want  no  foreign  capital-— but 
schools,  and  wished  to- express  our  opinion  that  our  suc¬ 
cess,  our  progress  was  not  dependent  on  foreign  aid  or 
capital,  but  on  our  own  exertion  and  on  schools — that  ed¬ 
ucation  -was  the  essential.  We  never  said  and  never 
meant  to  say,  that  foreign  aid  and  foreign  capital  would 
not  be  welcome,  but  we  want  our  people  not  to  rely  on  it. 
This  foolish  cry  after  foreign  capital  has  done  great  harm, 
ruined  many  a  town,  and  gained  for  it  the  unenviable  epi¬ 
thet  of  “Sleepy  Hollow,”  while  a  neighboring  town,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  put  their  hands  to  the  plow,  ad¬ 
vanced,  rose  and  became  a  prosperous  city.  A  man  who 
is  begging  for  help  when  he  can  help  himself  is  no  man. 
Who  doubts  that  foreign  capital  and  foreign  capitalists 
are  welcome  here?  North  Carolina  would  be  the  only 
State  in  the  world,  if  it  objected  to  an  access  of  capital. 
And  the  capitalists  know  it  also,  but  they  will  not  come 
at  the  bidding  of  newspapers,  but  only  when  they  see  a 
reasonable  prospect  to  double  their  capital.  The  matter 
of  emigration  from  Europe  and  immigration  to  America 
seems  little  understood  in  our  State.  Some  newspapers 
seem  to  think  they  have  only  to  call,  or  extend  a  cordial 
welcome,  and  all  those  who  are  tired  of  the  old  world 
will  fill  their  pockets  with  gold  and  rush  to  our  shorest 
We  have  some  experience  in  the  matter,  and  speak  not  at 
random  if  we  state  that  the  most  desirable  emigrants  are 
those  who  have  not  a  cent  and  a  numerous  family,  and 
that  of  a  hundred  thousand  who  land  annually  in  Quebec, 
Boston,  New  York  and  Baltimore,  net  two  hundred  pos¬ 
sess  more  than  a  hundred  dollars.  The  stories  of  emi¬ 
grants  with  large  capital  are  sensational  newspaper  arti¬ 
cles.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  age,  a  number  of  wealthy 
men  left  Europe  in  consequence  of  political  disturbances, 
now  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  an  immigrant  can  pay 
cash  for  the  land  he  buys.  But  it  is  not  the  money  these 
people  bring,  but  the  capital  they  create  which  is  of  im¬ 
portance;  for  every  educated  man  with  strong  arms  is- 
eo  ipso  worth  at  least  a  thousand  dollars  ;  where  he  settles 
he  produces  money’s  worth  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  If 
hundreds  of  our  young  men  who  have  received  a  good 
education  would  take  the  spade  and  the  axe,  instead  of 
the  pen,  in  their  white  hands — a  badge  of  aristocracy  in 
their  eyes,  a  badge  of  idleness  and  laziness  in  ours — they 
would  be  of  some  use  to  their  native  State. 

The  first  question  asked  by  a  man,  who  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  emigrate  from  Europe  and  has  been  shown 
various  books  recommending  different  loealitiesis :  Where 
do  I  find  the  best  schools  to  educate  my  family?  How 
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fai  have  my  children  to  walk  to  the  next  school-house  ? 
The  next,  Is  the  land  good  and  cheap,  and  can  I  find  work 
to  pay  tor  it?  And  the  third,  Are  people  near  the  place 
of  settlement  who  speak  my  own  tongue?  Answer  him, 
your  children  have  to  walk  from  five  to  ten  miles  to  find 
a  school-house,  in  which  perhaps  during  three  or  four 
months  in  a  year  a  school  master  or  a  school-tna’m  pre¬ 
tends  to  teach  that  of  which  they  are  profoundly  ignorant 
themselves ;  tell  him  that  convicts  build  the  railroads 
and  canals;  that  nobody  repairs  the  public  roads  and  that 
they  are  impassable  during  five  months  of  the  year  ;  tell 
him  that  lor  a  white  man  to  labor  in  the  field  is  degrad- 
ing,  and  that  for  all  labor  he  has  to  compete  with  unedu. 
catecl  colored  brutes;  tell  him  that  in  a  circuit  of  fifty 
miles  there  is  not  one  man  who  will  understand  his  lan¬ 
guage,  and  not  one  store  in  which  he  can  buy  what  he 
wants,  for  the  store-keeper  or  his  clerks  are  profoundly 
ignorant  of  all  languages  but  English — and  see  how 
many  emigrants  will  choose  to  settle  in  such  a  locality. 

The  whole  matter  of  emigration  seems  to  us  not  alone 
not  understood  but  misunderstood.  Everywhere  in  the 
United'States,  in  South  America,  in  Cape  Colony  and  in 
Australia,  emigrants  from  Europe  are  in  demand  ;  the 
supply  is  limited.  All  steam  and  railway  lines,  all 
Western  and  Northern  States,  and  thousands  of  land- 
owners  send  men  to  the  Old  World  to  cater  for  them. 
Great  inducements  are  held  out  to  them.  The  Austra¬ 
lian  government  gives  a  full  deed  of  four  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  of  the  best  land;  many  of  our  States 
give  a  hundred  acres  free  to  every  bona  fide  settler,  or  long 
credit,  never  less  than  ten  years,  to  pay  for  this  land. 
The  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  build  on  every  lot 
for  sale  to  immigrants  a  log  house  and  barn,  clear  two 
acres  of  land  and  surround  it  with  substantial  fencing , 
private  land-owners  give  alternate  lots  of  a  hundred 
acres  free,  and  loan  farming  utensils,  oxen,  cows,  seed, 
&c. ;  all  erect  school-houses  at  every  sectional  cro  s 
road.  The  immigrant  is  shown  from  the  moment  he 
lands  every  attention,  persons  who  speak  his  language 
meet  him  on  his  arrival  and  bring  him  to  his  place  of 
destination,  and  after  he  has  reached  it  hundreds  are  ready 
to  welcome  him  and  to  help  him  and  his  family.  Dui- 
ing  the  summer  he  tills  his  two  acres  and  clears  two  or 
three,  or  if  he  has  sons  five  or  six  acres  more;  the  wood 
he  brings  to  market  and  exchanges  for  food.  In  the  fall 
he  engages  atgood  wages  in  lumbering, in  spring  he  works 
on  the  public  roads  or  railways,  and  in  less  than  five 
years  he  has  in  most  cases  paid  his  debts  and  can  boast 
of  possessing  a  farm  which  supports  him  and  his  offspring. 
In  the  meantime  he  has  learned  to  understand  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  land;  all  his  children  knowhow  to  read  and 
write,  for  they  have  daily  attended  the  free  school;  he  be¬ 
gins  to  take  an  interest  in  the  government  of  the  State 
and  the  United  States ;  he  subscribes  to  a  newspaper ;  he 
reports  his  success  to  relatives  and  friends,  and  attracts 
other  immigrants— until  the  unproductive  primeval  forest 


or  plain,  in  which  the  buffalo  and  wild  horse  held  undis¬ 
turbed  sway,  becomes,  ten  years  from  the  landing  of  the 
emigrant,  a  rich  farm  with  succulent  meadows  stocked 
with  cattle,  with  fields  bearing  cereals,  with  orchards  and 
vineyards.  The  poor  emigrant,  without  a  cent  in  his 
pocket,  did  it.  Ten  to  one  if  he  had  been  wealthy,  (we 
speak  from  experience,)  he  would  have  squandered  his 
means,  neglected  his  business;  he  would  perhaps  have 
paid  a  good  price  to  a  lucky  land  speculator  for  his 
farm,  but  the  latter  would  have  been  the  only  one  who 
derived  benefit  from  his  arrival;  the  community,  at 
large,  would  most  probably  have  to  pay  for  his  support 
in  the  poor-house  or  jail.  And  the  reason  for  this  is  ob¬ 
vious.  The  poor  emigrant  has  fought  his  whole  lifetime 
with  want  and  misery,  and  had  to  work  hard  from  early 
childhood  to  gain  bread;  to  him  roughing  it  and  to  labor 
early  and  late,  in  wind  and  weather,  is  nothing  new;  but 
new  is  it  to  him  to  be  the  owner  of  a  hundred  acres  of 
land,  of  a  house  and  cattle;  new  is  it  to  him  to  be  treated 
with  respect  and  as  an  equal  by  every  one — not  alone  is 
this  change  comforting,  but  exhilarating;  it  spurs  him  to 
extraordinary  exertion.  The  wealthy  emigrant  comes 
here  with  a  thousand  high  wrought  expectations.  He  is 
doomed  to  disappointment.  He  compares  the  comfortsf 
which  the  old  world  afforded  him  with  those  the  new 
world  offers,  in  reality,  and  thinks  if  he  has  to  work  hard 
to  gain  fortune  and  independence  he  could  have  stayed 
home.  He  gets  dissatisfied.  He  brings  with  him  the  rank 
exclusiveness  of  Europe  and  dislikes  to  mix  with  people 
who  had  an  inferior  station  to  him  in  the  land  of  his 
birth.  He  squanders  his  money,  he  commences  drinking 
and  ends  his  life  either,  as  we  have  said  before,  in  jail  or 
poor-house,  or  at  best  as  a  bar-keeper  or  bar-tender.  We 
have  been  instrumental  in  former  years  in  sending  several 
hundred  families,  partly  from  estates  under  our  imme¬ 
diate  control,  partly  from  those  of  friends  and  relatives, 
to  this  country,  and  we  find  that  all  or  nearly  all  which 
arrived  here  without  means  have  done  well,  anci  that  all 
who  brought  small  capital,  from  two  to  five  thousand 
dollars,  went  to  the  dogs. 

How  can  emigrants  be  induced  to  come  to  this  State? 
No  conscientious  man,  no  German  who  loves  his  country¬ 
man,  could  under  present  circumstances  recommend  to 
people  intending  to  emigrate,  North  Carolina  as  a  State 
which  offered  advantages  to  settlers.  We  must  never  de¬ 
mand  or  expect  a  new  settler  to  do  what  the  old  settler, 
the  man  born  in  this  country  refuses  to  do — we  mean,  to 
work  side  by  side  with  a  negro.  Why,  the  sons  of  our 
own  farmers  in  many  counties,  refuse  to  become  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers,  or  to  work  on  a  farm,  and  prefer  to  hire 
themselves  as  clerks  in  stores  in  cities  and  towns.  Can 
we  expect  that  an  immigrant,  who  emigrates  to  better  his 
circumstances,  would  choose  what  is  still  regarded  as  de¬ 
grading,  would  condemn  his  children  to  ignorance,  and 
his  family  to  starvation?  We  hear  that  our  State  gov¬ 
ernment  intends  sending  an  agent  to  Germany  to  procure 
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emigrants,  and  that  the  legislature  will  be  petitioned  to 
grant  the  necessary  funds.  Can  anything  be  more  ab¬ 
surd  !  The  agency  would  be  a  good  sinecure  for  a  retired 
politician,  for,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  Italian 
organ-grinders,  the  agent  would  not  get  one  single  valu¬ 
able  man.  Do  people  on  this  side  the  ocean  suppose  that 
people  on  the  other  side  are  ignorant,  and  do  not  know 
what  they  have  to  expect  here?  Let  the  money  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  education  of  our  own  people;  there  it  can  be 
used  with  profit,  and  after  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  raised  mentally  and  morally,  then  is  the 
time  to  speak  of  attracting  foreign  emigrants. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  importing  immigrants 
now7 — we  speak  of  tillers  of  the  soil ;  farmers,  wine-grow¬ 
ers,  and  of  miners,  not  of  skilled  artisans,  mechanics,  1  tc., 
(a  few7  of  the  latter  might  find  work  and  prosper  in  large 
cities,  but  even  that  class  of  immigrants  would  have  to 
compete  with  colored  mechanics,  who  w7ork  for  nothing 
and  live  on  nothing), — that  is,  by  prevailing  on  a  whole 
village  in  Europe  to  found  here  a  settlement  of  their  own. 
This  plan  is  feasible  but  extremely  difficult  to  execute. 
People  coming  from  different  parts  of  Europe  wril!  not 
combine,  and  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  all  inhabitants 
of  a  village  are  inclined  to  leave  their  homestead  ;  still, 
we  repeat,  by  spending  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  more 
labor,  the  plan  may  succeed.  Such  settlements  do  always 
w7ell ;  they  have  only  the  disadvantage  that  the  immi¬ 
grants  do  not  amalgamate  easily  with  the  inhabitants 
among  whom  they  settle.  They  form  for  many  years  a 
State  in  the  State,  and  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  their  adopted  country. 


A  well  known  writer  in  the  North  Carolina  Presbyte¬ 
rian  claims  that  “  Davidson  College  is  the  best  manned 
curriculum  college  south  of  the  Potomac.”  Now  what 
does  the  writer  mean  by  “  curriculum  college”?  Does  he 
mean  a  college  with  a  single  course  of  study  leading  to 
one  degree?  If  so,  the  term  does  not  apply  to  Davidson, 
for  Davidson  has  three  distinct  courses  of  study  leading 
to  three  different  degrees.  Put  if  he  assumes  Davidson 
to  be  a  “  curriculum  college ,”  does  he  mean  by  his  compari¬ 
son  to  say  that  it  is  inferior  to  colleges  that  have  more 
than  one  course  of  stud}7,  that  is,  with  elective  courses  of 
study  ?  If  he  means  by  “  curriculum  colleges”  inferior 
colleges,  then  in  thus  confining  his  comparison,  his  in¬ 
tended  compliment  to  Davidson  is  not  worth  much. 

But  he  sets  about  proving  Davidson  to  be  “the  best 
manned  curriculum  college,”  by  stating  that  its  Faculty 
are  all  comparatively  young  men.  Now  if  Davidson  were 
a  military  school,  and  its  Faculty  were  expected  to  do 
active  duty  in  the  field,  the  qualification  of  being  youth¬ 
ful  might  be  important  and  essential ;  but  w7e  are  for  the 
first  time  informed  that  youth,  in  itself,  was  any  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  College  Professor.  The  writer,  however, 
seems  to  lay  much  stress  upon  this  qualification  of  the 


Faculty  at  Davidson,  for  he  goes  on  to  establish  the  fact 
incontrovertibly,  by  stating  that  he  has  had  a  nephew 
there  three  years,  that  a  member  of  his  own  faculty  (?) 
has  spent  one  year  there,  that  he  himself  (ipse)  has  made 
frequent  visits  there,  and  that,  therefore,  he  knows  it  to  be 
a  fact,  “that  the  Faculty  of  Davidson  are  comparatively 
young  men.”  (We  quote  without  the  paper  before  us.) 
We  have  heard  “too  much  juvenility”  urged  as  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Faculty  at  Chapel  Hill':  in  the  eyes  of  this 
writer,  juvenility  was  rather  a  recommendation. 

In  asserting  that  Davidson  is  the  “  best  manned  ”  col¬ 
lege,  the  writer,  we  presume,  does  not  mean  to  say  simply 
that  Davidson  is  furnished  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
Professors,  while  other  colleges  are  deficient  in  this 
respect,  but  that  its  Professors  are  better  men  than  the 
Professors  at  other  colleges — not  better  physically  or  mor¬ 
ally,  but  better  intellectually.  We  might  suppose,  how¬ 
ever,  from  his  insisting  so  strenuously  upon  the  youth¬ 
fulness  of  the  Faculty  at  Davidson,  that  he  intended  by 
the  epithet  “  best  manned,”  to  refer  to  their  robustness  of 
body.  But  whatever  his  meaning,  he  is  certainly  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  originality,  for  w7e  are  sure  the  term  is  one 
that  has  never  before  been  applied  to  any  literary  Insti¬ 
tution. 

After  establishing  the  fact  that  the  Faculty  at  David¬ 
son  are  comparatively  young  men,  the  writer  sets  to  work 
systematically  to  demonstrate  that  “  Davidson  is  the  best 
nianned  curriculum  college  south  of  the  Potomac,”  by 
undertaking  to  show,  first,  that  its  Faculty  are  the  “  best 
cultured,”  and,  secondly,  that  the  work  done  there  has 
“  successfully  borne  the  severest  tests.”  And  to  prove  that 
the  Faculty  are  the  best  cultured,  ho  states  that  they  have 
been  educated  at  colleges  and  universities  widely  separa¬ 
ted,  and  that  several  of  them  have  finished  their  education 
in  foreign  countries, and  says  in  this  connection  that  “no 
other  Institution  of  learning  in  the  South,  not  even  the 
University  of  Virginia, can  show  such  breadth  of  culture;” 
from  which  we  gather  that  he  means  by  “  broad  culture” 
culture  abroad  or  culture  from  broadly  scattered  colleges — 
a  novel  view  certainly  of  what  constitutes  broad  culture. 
We  do  not  at  all  call  in  question  the  culture  of  the 
Faculty  at  Davidson.  We  believe  them  to  be  broad- 
cultured  in  a  better  sense  than  the  one  given  by  the 
author  of  this  communication.  The  very  best  text-book 
we  have  on  Rhetoric  was  written  by  one  of  them,  Prof 
Hepburn. 

And  then  as  to  the  “  tests  ”  to  which  the  work  at  David¬ 
son  has  been  subjected,  the  writer  says,  distinguished 
scholars  in  various  colleges  “  have  been  unanimous  in  ex¬ 
pressing  their  surprise  at  and  admiration  of  the  accuracy 
and  scholarship  exhibited”  in  the  prize  papers  which 
have  been  submitted  to  their  examination  and  judg¬ 
ment.  This  speaks  well  for  Davidson  ;  but,  while  the 
argument  is  better  than  the  one  our  author  uses  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  “  broad  culture”  of  the  Davidson  faculty,  still 
the  proof  it  furnishes  of  superior  skill  in  the  instructors 
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is  not  conclusive,  for  we  have  known  fine  scholars  to  come 
from  indifferent  teachers  as  well  as  very  poor  ones  from 
the  best. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  best  educational  advant¬ 
ages  aie  furnished  at  Davidson.  We  ourselves  have  seen 
some  excellent  specimens  of  the  work  done  there.  But 
the  work  ol  an  instructor  is  so  largely  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  his  material  we  cannot  form  an  accurate 
opinion  of  his  skill  without  taking  this  also  into  the 
account. 

^  e  were  not  aware,  before  the  writer  told  us,  that  Da¬ 
vidson  had  taken  any  special  pains  “  to  put  its  light 
under  a  bushel.”  It  is  an  old  and  well  known  Institu¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  regularly  sending  forth  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  annual  catalogues.  It  has  not  been  offensively 
blatant  of  any  “  pre-eminence  ”  in  “  breadth  of  culture,” 
or  in  “breadth  ’  of  patronage.  It  has  not,  nor  have  its 
friends  unblushingly  proclaimed  that  it  is,  in  any  respect, 
“ahead  of  any  school  of  any  grade  in  the  whole  Union.” 
And  while  it  may  be  unable  to  trace  its  origin  back  to  a 
remote  ancestry,  and  may  therefore  be  without  “the  accu¬ 
mulated  experience  and  skill  of  a  long  line  of  ancestors,” 
it  may  nevertheless  claim  to  be  now  in  the  full  vigor  of 
manhood ;  and  its  present  acknowledged  high  rank 
among  the  best  colleges  of  the  country,  precludes  the 
necessity  of  its  resorting  to  such  adventitious  helps  in 
order  to  secure  for  itself  a  liberal  patronage.  It  relies 
for  support  upon  its  solid  merits  without  any  vain-glo¬ 
rious  boasting,  and  without  tricks  of  any  sort.  Modesty, 
we  know,  is  the  usual  attendant  of  great  worth. 

Davidson  is  a  denominational  college  of  which  its  peo¬ 
ple  throughout  the  South  are  justly  proud  ;  and  although 
it  cannot  boast  of  a  patronage  that,  having  spread  all  over 
this  continent,  has  stretched  across  the  broad  Atlantic 
into  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  still  it  has  a  wide  reputa¬ 
tion.  and  is  well  patronized  and  sustained  by  Southern 
Presbyterians.  Nor  is  its  patronage  confined  to  Presby¬ 
terians — other  denominations  also  are  represented  there. 
Its  western  patronage  exceeds  its 'eastern,  because  there 
are  fewer  Presbyterians  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  State, 
and  because,  too,  Wake  Forest  and  Chapel  Hill  are  more 
accessible  to  the  east  than  Davidson. 

We  wish  it  -distinctly  understood  that  we  have  nothing 
to  say  against  Davidson  College.  We  are  satisfied  that 
it  is  an  excellent  college,  and  that  it  will  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  any  other  in  this  country.  We  do  not  doubt 
at  all  that  it  has  an  able  Faculty.  We  too  have  not  been 
slow  in  expressing  and  in  showing  our  appreciation  of 
its  merits;  but  we  object  to  this  sort  of  wild  panegyric 
and  this  indiscriminate  and  injudicious  use  of  superla¬ 
tives.  The  merits  of  Davidson  might  have  been  set  forth 
without  making  invidious  distinctions.  The  polite  editor 
of  the  Wilmington  Star  has  shown  in  a  recent  long  edi¬ 
torial  on  our  State  University,  how  the  highest  praise 
may  be  bestowed  on  one  Institution  without  being  offen¬ 
sive  to  rival  ones. 


We  are  a  little  surprised  that  the  able  editor  of  the 
North  Carolina  Presbyterian  has  admitted  into  his  columns 
a  communication  of  this  sort  reflecting,  as  it  does  im¬ 
pliedly,  upon  the  other  colleges  of  the  State.  There  are 
many  objectional  things  contained  in  this  communica¬ 
tion,  but  the  writer,  as  well  as  ourselves,  is  a  professional 
teacher,  and  professional  courtesy  forbids  our  saying  any¬ 
thing  harsh  or  unkind  in  commenting  upon  the  literary 
productions  of  a  professional  brother. 


About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Oxford  court¬ 
house,  close  to  the  terminus  of  the  Oxford  and  Hender¬ 
son  railway,  stands,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill  in  a  grove  of 
old  oak  trees,  the  Plorner  manor  house,  and  around  it 
several  one-storied  buildings  with  wide  verandas,  the 
dwellings  of  the  scholars  of  the  Horner  School.  The  sit¬ 
uation  is  healthy  and  withal  extremely  beautiful.  Before 
it  a  wide  lawn,  sloping  gently  towards  a  brook;  further, 
the  town,  with  its  pleasant  houses  embedded  in  luxuriant 
verdure;  to  our  right,  the  railway  in  the  valley  dotted 
with  evergreens ;  beyond  it,  crowning  an  eminence,  the 
Orphan  Asylum,  with  its  graceful  spire;  to  the  north,  the 
Academy  with  hall  and  recitation  rooms;  then  hills  and 
dales,  through  which  the  lower  road  to  Henderson  winds, 
skirting  forests  and  fields  and  farmhouses ;  to  the  west, 
the  large  playground,  on  which  many  a  fierce  battle  of 
base-ball  has  been  fought;  orchards  and  a  green  lane  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  upper  Henderson  road.  The  whole  ground 
belonging  to  the  school  contains  some  forty  acres  and 
is  guarded  from  intruders  by  substantial  fences.  The 
scenery  is  not  grand,  shows  no  striking  or  picturesque 
features,  but  we  doubt  if  there  could  be  found,  far  or 
near,  a  spot  more  adapted  for  a  great  school.  Hill  and 
dale,  field  and  forest  breathe  peace,  every  view  is  lovely, 
the  grand  old  trees  afford  shelter  against  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  green  lawns  refresh  and  comfort  the  eye.  Pes- 
talozzi  and  Froebel  would  have  recommended  to  erect 
here,  far  from  town  and  nevertheless  a  portc  of  the  town, 
secluded  and  still  easy  of  access,  salubrious,  airy — an 
establishment  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 

Here  in  this  favored  place  has  Mr.  James  PI.  Horner 
labored  in  the  interest  of  education,  with  short  interrup¬ 
tion,  for  thirty  years.  There  he  sits  under  the  wide 
veranda;  let  us  make  his  acquaintance.  He  is  worth 
knowing,  for  this  very  man  has  done  more  for  the  mental 
culture  of  young  North  Carolina  than  any  other  man 
living.  Now  he  rises  !  What  an  enormous  man,  six  feet 
six  inches  high,  well  proportioned,  broad-shouldered, 
massive.  His  head  is  large,  his  forehead  broad,  his  nose 
straight  and  long,  a  kindly  smile  plays  around  his  well 
formed  mouth.  His  eyes  are  merry,  twinkling,  full  of 
fun.  Indeed  he  must  know  little  of  physiognomy  who 
sees  not  at  a  glance  that  those  are  the  features  of  a  kind 
and  gentle,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  and  determined 
man.  Some  boys  come  to  him  to  ask  a  favor.  He  can 
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not  grant  it;  it  is  against  the  rules — but  be  refuses  their 
request  not  in  short  and  hard  words,  he  smiles  and  makes 
some  pleasant  and  funny  remark,  and  the  petitioners, 
although  greatly  disappointed,  go  away  laughing.  See 
him  at  dinner,  at  the  head  of  the  long  table,  opposite  the 
kind  lady,  his  wife,  a  motherly  friend  to  all  hoys  suffering 
or  in  distress,  how  courteously  he  helps,  how  pleasantly 
he  talks  to  the  boys  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  in¬ 
quiring  about  matters  most  interesting  to  boys — the  ice 
on  the  pond,  the  last  game  of  base  ball ;  how  he  jokes  this 
one  on  his  exploits  as  a  sailor,  that  one  in  the  hunting 
field.  See  him  again  in  the  recitation  room  explaining 
with  never-tiring  energy,  illustrating  in  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  adapted  to  the  understanding  of  his  hearers, 
Latin  rules  and  passages  of  ancient  writers,  problems, 
or  English  grammar,  solving  all  difficulties,  making  the 
dryest  stuff  interesting,  commanding  attention,  enforcing 
it,  and  punishing  the  lazy  and  the  laggard — quick,  sharp 
and  unrelenting.  Mr.  Horner  is  indeed  suaviterin  modo 
fortiter  in  re  personified — the  very  ideal  of  a  teacher 
and  withal  a  man  of  eminent  learning,  deep  thought, 
clear  perception,  and  nevertheless  as  plain  and  unassum¬ 
ing  as  if  he  had  never  crossed  the  pons  asinorum,  or  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  explaining  the  most  obscure  passage  of  the 
classics.  No  wonder  that  such  a  man  has  become  one  of 
the  most  prominent  teachers  in  North  Carolina,  that 
many  of  his  pupils  have  risen  to  eminent  positions,  as 
professors,  statesmen,  lawyers,  etc.  Indeed  his  name  has 
become  a  household  word  all  over  the  South. 

We  remember,  as  well  as  if  it  bad  only  been  yesterday, 
when  we  saw  Mr.  Horner  the  first  time.  Iiis  eldest  son  and 
co-Principal  met  us  in  Henderson  and  drove  us  to  Oxford. 
It  was  dark  when  we  arrived  at  the  school,  and  the  tall 
stately  figure  stepped  up  to  us,  held  out  his  great  big 
hand  and  bade  us  welcome.  He  looked  ten  feet  high  in 
the  twilight,  we  were  awed,  we  scarcely  dared  to  look  up, 
but  when  we  heard  his  voice  and  touched  his  hands,  and 
when  he  patted  us  on  the  back,  asked  after  friends  and 
mutual  acquaintances,  we  felt  soon  drawn  towards  him, 
and  when  he  took  us  to  his  family  and  introduced  us 
with  a  few  humorous  remarks,  we  set  him  down  at  once 
as  a  friend,  and  knew  we  would  be  comfortable  where  he 
reigned  supreme.  How  often  have  we  had  since  occasion 
to  admire  his  even  temper,  his  broad  views,  his  clear  es¬ 
timation  of  character,  his  honor  and  learning.  It  is  no 
fulsome  tribute  which  we  pay  him,  when  we  say,  that  we 
have  rarely  met  in  life  a  man  so  distinguished  by  up¬ 
rightness,  by  uniform  kindness,  and  by  thorough  culture. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Head  permeate  every  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  school.  The  boys  are  treated  friendly,  kind- 
'  ly,  fatherly  ;  it  is  a  pleasure  and  a  comfort  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  if  they  see  that  they  enjoy  themselves,  and  they  avoid 
all  interference  as  long  as  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  school  are  not  overstepped,  and  those  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  are  the  same  which  a  wise  father  of  a  large  family 
would  adopt,  to  assure  the  future  happiness  and  pros¬ 


perity  of  his  children.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  young 
men  in  the  play  ground,  in  the  recitation  rooms,  at  the 
dinner  table,  and  on  a  visit  in  private  houses,  where  they 
are  always  welcome  guests,  to  see  that  right  good  care  is 
taken  of  them,  and  that  their  education  is  a  first-class 
one. 

The  boys  rise  in  summer  at  six,  in  winter  at  seven 
o’clock,  breakfast  with  the  family  at  eight,  and  go  to 
school  at  nine  o’clock.  Here  the  roll  is  called,  and  a 
short  prayer  is  read.  Between  nine  and  twelve  o’clock, 
(with  intermission  of  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes,)  the  va¬ 
rious  recitations  take  place. 

We  must  here  remark  as  a  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Horner  School,  that  the  teachers  follow  not  slavishly  the 
text-books,  but  that  they  give  during  their  lectures,  when¬ 
ever  advisable,  illustrations,  examples,  anecdotes,  which 
help  the  scholar  to  grasp  the  matter,  to  understand  a  his¬ 
torical  period,  or  to  remember  data,  and  that  they  not 
only  encourage  attempts  to  gain  information  which  the 
text-book  does  not  afford,  but  on  the  contrary  urge  it. 
The  Horner  School  teaches  the  same  subjects  as  other 
Classical  and  Mathematical  schools,  with  the  addition  of 
modern  languages,  to  which  particular  attention  is  paid. 

The  recitations  last  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  at  a 
time.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  during 
that  time  every  boy  gives  proof  that  he  has  well  learned 
and  fully  understands  his  task  ;  if  he  finds  some  insuffi¬ 
ciently  prepared,  he  marks  them  accordingly,  and  makes 
them  recite  again  ;  if  they  show  inattention  on  more  than 
one  occasion  during  a  week,  they  have  to  study  and  re¬ 
cite  on  Saturday.  Friday  morning  a  general  review  of 
the  lessons  of  the  week  takes  place,  and  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon  the  boys  get  instruction  in  elocution,  make  speeches 
and  recite  poems  or  well  selected  pieces  in  prose. 

The  time  from  four  in  the  afternoon  until  supper  time 
is  exclusively  devoted  to  play.  We  wish  our  readers 
could  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  boys  of  the  Horner 
School  engaged  in  a  gamo  of  base  ball,  or  leap-frog,  or 
prisoner’s  base.  It  does  one’s  heart  good  to  see  that  mul¬ 
titude  of  fine  rosy-cheeked,  bright-eyed,  merry  children 
tossing  the  ball,  running,  hallooing,  tumbling,  stumbling, 
rising;  all  their  muscles  are  strained,  all  their  faculties 
on  the  qui  vive — through  the  air  they  sail  with  lightning 
speed;  through  the  air  they  send  the  ball;  how  they  run 
and  rush  to  catch  it;  with  what  accuracy  they  toss  it. 
Indeed  it  is  a  pleasant,  a  charming,  a  grand  sight !  Who 
dares  to  compare  with  such  a  game,  such  an  exercise,  the 
stupid,  monotonous  drill,  in  which  a  boy  has  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  to  follow  bis  neighbor’s  footsteps.  After  supper 
the  boys  go  to  their  rooms  and  study  their  lessons  for  the 
ensuing  day;  at  ten  o’clock  they  retire  to  their  beds. 

We  believe  that  the  Plorner  School  has  gained  its 
prominent  position  through  the  extraordinary  capacity 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Horner  to  impart  knowledge.  He  was  from 
the  beginning  born  a  teacher,  and  thirty  years  experience 
has  made  him  the  best  we  ever  met,  and  we  can  assure 
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our  readers  we  have  known  a  great  number  in  our  life 
time.  Boys  learn  not  alone  what  they  are  taught,  but 
how  to  think  and  to  apply  the  abstract  knowledge  thev 
have  gained ;  and  that  after  all  is  the  essential.  They 
are  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  Latin  and  Greek,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  term  they  are  able  to  translate  not  one 
author  alone,  but  all  authors,  not  alone  at  the  time  they 
pass  their  examination  but  fifty  years  after.  A  young 
man  w7ho  has  been  educated  several  years  in  this  school 
finds  no  difficulty  in  solving  the  most  difficult  and  intri¬ 
cate  problems  in  Algebra  and  Geometry,  because  he  has 
been  trained  to  think,  to  think  correctly  and  to  deduct 
from  given  rules  in  regular  succession,  step  by  step,  con¬ 
clusions  which  must  give  him  the  desired  solution.  He 
learns  in  history  not  dates  and  facts  alone,  but  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  period  which  brought  on  great  events;  he  is 
made  to  understand  the  leading  thoughts  and  aspirations 
of  nations  in  various  epochs  of  the  world’s  history,  and 
by  these  means  he  is  enabled,  by  exerting  his  own  mind, 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  regarding  the  causes  of  events. 
It  is  this  early  training  to  think  which  has  won  so  many 
distinctions  to  scholars  of  this  school. 

Add  to  the  excellent  teaching  of  the  Principals,  the 
uniform  kindness  with  which  the  boys  are  treated,  the 
order  and  regularity  which  reign  throughout  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  the  salubrity  of  the  situation,  the  care  bestowed 
on  the  material  welfare  of  the  boys,  and  we  are  not  aston¬ 
ished  that  so  many  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  fam¬ 
ilies  love  to  send  their  children  to  the  Horner  School. 


A  New  Summer  Resort.— Dr.  Blacknall  of  the  Yar¬ 
brough,  opens  a  new  house  at  Beaufort  next  summer. 
The  press  of  the  State  have  said  so  much  complimentary 
of  the  Doctor,  that  we  only  have  to  say  we  endorse  all 
that  has  been  said,  and  would  say  more  if  we  knew  just 
wdiat  to  say. 

Beaufort  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  in  the 
South  and  Dr.  Blacknall  just  the  man  for  the  place. 


Christmas  Eve  in  a  German  Family  of  the  Middle 

Classes. 

Wrapped  in  moody  reflections,  I  was  strolling  listlessly 
along  Hamburg’s  finest  promenade,  the  Yungfernsteig, 
when  a  heavy  slap  on  the  shoulder  caused  me  to  turn  sud¬ 
denly,  I  found  myself  at  noses’  point  with  the  broad, 
grinning,  good-natured  face  of  Bernhard  Stein,  a  fine, 
whole-souled  law  student,  whose  acquaintance  and  friend¬ 
ship  I  had  made  at  Heidelberg  nearly  two  years  before. 

Bernhard  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  German  student 
class ;  frank,  generous  and  good-humored,  hospitable, 
kind  and  warmly  attached  to  his  friends,  among  the 
nearest  and  dearest  of  which  he  reckoned,  of  course,  his 
long  pipe  and  beer  glass. 

On  learning  that  I  was  still  unengaged  for  the  evening, 
his  features  exhibited  the  most  satisfactory  indications  of 
delightful  disappointment,  and  seizing  my  hand  between 


both  of  his,  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word  in  a  pressing 
invitation  to  spend  the  evening  at  his  father’s  and  wit¬ 
ness  a  regular  old-fashioned  German  family  Christmas 
festival.  One-tenth  of  his  cordiality  would  have  insured 
my  acceptation.  We  took  a  short  turn  around  the  Ben- 
nen  Alter,  a  beautiful  little  sheet  of  water,  Hamburg’s 
gem  and  pride,  recalled  a  few  prominent  and  delightful 
reminescences,  and  agreed  upon  six  o’clock  as  the  time 
for  my  introduction  into  his  paternal  dwelling.  What  a 
flood  of  pleasing  sensations  is  often  thus,  all  at  once, 
poured  in  upon  the  soul  by  the  happy  and  unexpected 
combination  of  a  few  little  circumstances.  I  had  issued 
forth,  lonely  and  discontented,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land;  I  returned  full  of  pleasing  anticipations. 

As  the  day  wore  on  the  signs  of  the  approaching  “Fest” 
grew  and  multiplied  on  every  hand.  At  one  o’clock  work¬ 
men  ceased  their  labors,  shops  were  shut;  through  the 
windows  opposite  my  room  in  the  hotel  I  had  sundry 
glimpses  of  servant  maids  flitting  about  in  their  gayest 
short-gowns  of  parti-colored  plaid,  small  caps,  covered 
with  glittering  spangles,  and  white  chemise  sleeves  con¬ 
trasting  with  their  red,  brawny  arms  ;  scampering  hither 
and  thither  in  the  last  hurry  and  excitement  of  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  glorious  night’s  dance  and  Bier-schmaus.  At 
two  o’clock,  in  this  latitude,  night  begins  to  shadow  forth 
her  coming,  and  already  the  theatres  and  other  numerous 
places  of  public  amusement  were  blazing  forth  an  extra 
glare.  Punctually  at  half  past  five  I  called  a  cab,  for  a 
rate  of  more  than  two  miles  an  hour,  being  here  consid¬ 
ered  a  luxurious  velocity,  is  obtained  only  at  the  expense 
of  a  round  extra.  As  I  stepped  out  of  the  “droschkey” 
a  watchman  presented  himself,  touched  his  hat,  and  res¬ 
pectfully  accosted  me  with,  “Drink  your  health,  sir?” 
This  respectable  method  of  begging  is  industriously  prac¬ 
tised  on  Christmas-eve  by  the  watchmen,  and  so  produc¬ 
tive  do  they  make  it,  and  so  conscientiously  do  they  spend 
the  proceeds,  that  most  of  them  are  dead  drunk  before 
midnight. 

Hamburg  is  over  one  thousand  years  of  age  and  the 
old  Senator  Stein’s  bouse,  judging  from  its  appearance, 
might  have  been  built  by  the  founder  of  the  city.  The 
iron  knocker,  on  the  huge  oaken  door,  was  so  heavy  that 
its  bare  fall  made  the  great  walls  ring  again.  The  door 
was  slowly  drawn  open  by  a  servant  in  a  black,  high 
crowned,  narrow  brimmed  hat,  trimmed  with  gold  lace, 
a  very  long  waisted  blue  coat,  with  a  narrow  swallow-tail, 
reaching  to  his  heels,  short  knee  breeches,  stockings  ex¬ 
tending  half  way  up  the  thighs,  and  terminating  in  a 
long  fringe  of  gilt  tassels,  high  heeled  shoes  with  im¬ 
mense  buckles,  a  perfect  specimen,  in  short,  of  a  livery 
from  the  fifteenth  century.  I  was  first  shown  into  an 
ante  chamber  and  then  led  into  the  parlor. 

Old  Mr.  Stein  seems  about  seventy,  dignifiedly  corpu¬ 
lent,  with  a  face  as  round,  full,  and  white  as  a  Dutch 
cheese,  and  an  upper  lip  made  the  invisible  support  of  a 
shaggy,  pale-yellow  mustache.  At  my  entrance  he  rose, 
waddled  to  within  about  four  feet  of  me,  hurried  my 
hand  in  his,  and  with  a  grin,  cordially  bade  me  welcome, 
and  presented  me  to  the  circle. 

The  impression  made  upon  a  foreigner  by  a  parlor  full  of 
German  belles  of  the  middle  class,  though  peculiar,  is 
not  unpleasing,  for  although  their  plump,  colorless  coun¬ 
tenances  and  pale-blue  eyes  have  not  much  expression, 
this  little  is  composed  of  unmingled  good-humor.  Their 
manners,  though  usually  lukewarm,  are  seldom  cold  ;  and 
the  lack  of  sprightliness  in  their  conversation  is  abun¬ 
dantly  compensated  by  simplicity  and  general  informa¬ 
tion.  I  had  just  fairly  accommodated  myself  to  my  new 
sphere,  when  one  of  the  walls  of  the  room  suddenly 
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parted  asunder,  and  displayed  a  vista,  down  the  centre  of 
which  extended  a  dining-table  decked  with  a  confusing 
profusion  of  things,  among  which  flowers,  grapes,  oranges 
and  fancy-cut  decanter-tops  were  conspicuous.  Hamburg 
is  noted  for  the  comforts  of  her  kitchen,  and  our  dinner 
did  ample  justice  to  her  fame.  But  why  make  my  read¬ 
er’s  mouth  water  by  a  description,  or  even  enumeration 
of  the  twenty- three  courses  of  soups,  meats,  sauces  and 
intermediates,  of  which  the  dinner  consisted.  We  all 
know  that  the  Germans  are  fond  of  good  living:  suffice 
it  to  say  that  my  host,  as  far  as  good  living  goes,  nour¬ 
ishes  a  thoroughly  national  taste. 

The  hostess,  fully  twenty-five  years  younger  than  the 
Senator,  and  still  possessing  in  the  grace  and  rapidity  of 
her  movements,  the  quick  and  delicate  play  of  features 
and  the  lightning  of  her  dark  hazel  eyes,  all  the  bewitch¬ 
ing  coquetry  and  fascination  of  a  southern  lady,  presided 
at  the  table,  and  both  her  tongue  and  eyes  were  ubiqui¬ 
tous.  Not  the  slightest  incident  occurred  that  she  did 
not  notice,  and  pleasantly  remark  upon  ;  not  an  arti¬ 
cle  disappeared  from  either  plates  or  glasses  of  a  guest 
which  was  not  instantly  replaced.  Our  host  meanwhile 
preserved  his  good  natured  gravity  undisturbed,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  become  by  degrees  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
good  cheer,  or  rather  that  in  him.  It  seemed  as  if  there 
was,  somewhere,  within  his  bulky  system,  a  little  Sahara 
which  absorbed  glass  after  glass,  and  bottle  after  bottle, 
without  producing  the  least  visible  effect. 

After  dinner  I  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room.  The 
German  ladies  are,  as  everybody  by  this  time  knows, 
passionate  lovers  of  dancing.  The  piano  was  in  full 
operation,  and  all  the  girls  were  engaged  in  waltzing,  the 
only  dance  known  or  recognized  in  Germany  ;  and  at  this 
they  certainly  excel.  Why  should  they  not?  From 
earliest  infancy  they  are  as  much  accustomed  to  it  as  a 
Tartar  to  his  saddle.  I  was  scarcely  seated  and  enjoyed 
the  whirl  and  twirl  of  their  confusing  revolutions  before 
the  pretty  hostess  was  at  my  side  and  enquiring  why  I 
did  not  join  in  the  waltz?  “I  am  not  an  adept  at  the 
art,”  was  my  answer.  “  Do  they  not,  then,  waltz  in 
America  ?  “  Comparatively  little.”  “  Why  not ;  is  it  not 
fashionable?”  “Yes;  but  not  popular.”  She  did  not 
fully  comprehend  me;  I  explained. 

Then  iollowed  a  good-humored  but  satirical  and  un¬ 
spearing  philippic  upon  the  hypocritical  Puritanism  of 
the  Americans.  In  Germany  we  are  almost  universally' 
regarded  as  a  race  of  ascetic  misers — heartless,  covetous 
religionists — whose  real,  though  unwritten  articles  of 
faith  ever  contain,  as  t tie  fundamental  truth — money,  and 
of  it  the  quickest  method  of  making  the  most.  Our 
hostess  was  anxious  to  learn  about  the  festivities  with 
which  tve  Americans  filled  up  our  Christmas  holidays. 
My  stor-y  was  short  and  plain,  and  quickly  told.  “  For 
the  morning,  a  sermon;  for  dinner,  a  roast  turkey;  for 
the  afternoon,  the  “Oxonian,”  or  a  magazine;  in  the 
evening  drunken  negroes  or  drunken  Irishmen.”  An 
equally  brief  and  authentic  description  of  a  holiday 
among  the  Hottentots  could  not  have  made  a  more  origi¬ 
nal  impression.  Madame  clasped  her  small  white  hands 
and  threw  them  up  and  down  at  arms-length,  with  ring¬ 
ing  laughter,  and  then  declared,  in  her  soft  and  charming 
broken  English,  that  it  was  just  what  she  should  expect, 
after  hearing  that  waltzing  was  unpopular.  Soon  after 
an  irregular  and  vociferous  thumping  in  the  adjoining 
hall  made  me  start  in  surprise.  The  others,  however, 
seemed  to  have  been  waiting  for  it,  and  greeted  it  with 
outbursts  oi  joy,  particularly  the  younger  members  of  the 
company.  A  simultaneous  rush  was  made  to  the  source 
ol  the  racket,  and  there  stood  the  bald-headed,  gray 


moustached,  pursy  old  Senator,  with  a  little  drum  attached 
to  the  neck  and  resting  upon  his  enormous  abdomen. 
In  his  puffy  hands  were  a  pair  of  short  drumsticks,  with 
which  he  was  battering  the  little  drum-head  with  a 
clumsiness  and  unmercifulness  not  to  be  exceeded  by'  the 
best  drum  major  in  Christendom. 

This  is,  as  my'  friend  Bernhard  informed  me,  a  tradi¬ 
tional  custom  by  which  the  good  German  ancestors  used 
to  frighten  away'  all  the  vagabond  witches  which  might 
happen  at  the  time  to  have  appropriated  to  themselves 
lodgings  in  the  house,  in  order  not  to  be  pestered  with 
them  the  sueceding  year.  We  formed  a  processional 
march  and  followed  the  drummer  through  all  the  rooms 
of  the  house.  At  last,  after  having  effectually'  scared  all 
the  rats  and  witches  we  made  halt  before  the  door  of  the 
only  yet  unvisited  room.  This  was  the  nursery  which 
had  been  for  a  fortnight  past  locked  against  everybody' 
but  the  parents.  The  servant,  with  more  than  usual 
pomp  swung  open  the  door  and  my  eyes  met  a  very 
pretty  and  interesting  sight.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
stood  a  fir-tree,  about  ten  feet  in  height,  illuminated  by 
something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty  little  wax  tapers 
fastened  to  the  branches,  which  latter  were  also  literally 
loaded  down  with  toys,  grapes,  golden  apples,  dolls  and 
gew-gaws  of  every  possible  and  even  impossible  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  effect  was  brilliant,  even  splendid.  After 
walking  around  the  tree,  admiring  it  and  its  contents, 
the  impatient  juvenile  throng  was  let  loose. 

In  the'midst  of  the  merriment,  a  servant  appeared  at 
the  door  and  announced  that  tea  was  on  the  table.  Leav¬ 
ing  the  children,  therefore,  we  repaired  to  the  dining¬ 
room.  There  another  agreeable  surprise  awaited  us. 
Each  guest  being  seated  and  raising  his  napkin,  discov¬ 
ered  his  pile  of  presents.  Each  lot  was  accompanied  by 
a  slip  of  paper,  with  a  stanza  or  two  written  on  it,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  articles  presented  were  inter¬ 
woven  with  a  tender  sentiment  or  friendly  wish.  I  found 
among  my  presents,  an  elegant  meershaum  from  Bern- 
hard.  Mrs.  Stein  gave  nie  a  beautiful  cravat,  attended 
with  an  elegantly  written  couplet,  gently'  requesting  me 
“  to  bear  the  giver  in  mind  ”  as  often  as  I  the  “cravat 
around  my  neck  should  bind.”  Beside  it  was  a  gold  pen 
from  the  old  Senator  with  an  awkward,  half-rhynnelesj, 
limping  pair  of  stanzas,  expressing  the  idea  that  letter- 
correspondence  is  one  of  the  best  uses  to  which  the  pen 
can  be  put,  and  begging  to  be  occasionally  rembored  in 
this  use  of  my  present. 

This  was,  of  the  whole  evening,  and  par  excellence, 
the  real  feast  of  friendship  and  flow  of  social  feeling. 
Each  was  in  turn,  requested  to  exhibit  to  the  company 
his  presents,  which  were  freely  admired  and  commented 
upon.  Then  came  the  reading  of  the  rhymes.  These, 
according  to  the  degree  of  intimacy  between  the  parties, 
were  polite,  affectionate,  friendly,  or  jovial,  and  gave  rise 
to  a  great  deal  of  hilarity  and  fascetiousness. 

After  tea,  cards — that  universal,  indispensable  source  of 
social  amusement  all  over  Europe — were  introduced,  and 
absorbed  the  time  until  tw'O  o’clock. 

Arm  in  arm  with  Bernhard,  I  took  the  way  to  my 
hotel  ;  arrived  at  my  door,  Bernhard  took  his  long  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and  in  true  accordance  with  the  rites  of 
friendship  of  the  German  middle-class,  threw  his  right 
arm  over  my  shoulder,  pressed  his  mustached  1  i ps  to 
mine,  gave  a  smack  that  could  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
three  squares,  and  with  enthusiastic  cordialiy'  in  his  tone 
and  feature,  gushed  out  his  hearty  “ Leben  sie  wold.” 
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Correspondence. 


iVt-R.,  Editor  :  I  read  in  the  last  number  of  the  Oxonian 
an  article  headed  Lird  Ministry,”  which  interested  me 
very  much,  tor  it  brought  back  to  mo  a  mournful  recol¬ 
lection  of  an  incident  of  my  childhood.  Will  you  allow 
me  to  relate  it  ? 

One  summer’s  day  I  came  home  from?school,  feelino- 
that  the  whole  world  was  “  upside  down.'”  T  had  been 
sitting  upon  a  backless  bench  the  live-long  afternoon. 
Besides  I  was  at.  the  foot  of  my  class,  and  had  been 
marked  for  whispering.  Coming'  home  in  such  a  mood, 
I  threw  my  bonnet  behind  the" door  and  deposited  my 
book  on  the  floor  with  a  decided  emphasis.  I  was  then 
ready  to  make  baby  cry,  pull  pussy’s  ears,  or  do  any  oth¬ 
er  desperate  and  unamiable  thing.  Even  my  new  doll 
had  lost  its  power  to  charm,  and  would  not  behave  itself. 
At  length,  weary  ot  everything,  because  weary  of  myself, 
I  went  out  to  my  garden.  This  was  a  charmed  place. 
To  it  daily  were  my  “earliest  visitations  and  my  last.” 
It  was  a  little  spot,  not  larger  than  a  dinner  table,  which 
I  held  in  tee  simple.  It  was  all  my  own,  to  do  just  what 
I  pleased  with  it.  I  had  planted  there  a  pink  root,  which 
sister  Lucy  had  given  me,  and  red  and  white  and  jTellow 
morning  glories,  and  speckled  ones  besides,  and  there 
were  lady’s  slippers  so  very  double  that  trie  tiniest  foot  of 
Elf  or  Fay  could  not  have  found  its  way  into  them. 
Then  there  were  two  little  daisies  with  their  round  faces 
peeping  up  from  between  green  leaves,  to  say  a  cheering 
good  morning  to  me  when  I  made  them  my  morning 
visit.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  was  a  great 
yellow  sun-flower  that  was  so  big  and  so  high  I  could  not 
see  the  whole  of  it  at  once.  I  generally  contrived  to 
escape  from  dear  mama’s  eyes,  and  once  or  twice  during 
every  shower  steal  out  there  to  see  how  the  flowers  liked 
the  rain,  and  whether  they  were  well-bred  enough  to  say 
“  thank  you,”  for  it,  as  they  ought.  I  was  always  in  my 
garden  as  soon  as  1  came  from  school,  to  see  if  the  four- 
o’clocks  did  open  their  eyes  just  at  the  right  time,  or  if 
some  of  them  did  not  occasionally  deserve  a  tardy  mark 
for  being  late,  and  to  ascertain  if  the  sun-flower  did 
always  impudently  stare  the  sun  right  in  the  face. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  Mr.  Editor,  that  in  the 
corner  just  by  my  bed,  there  stood  a  holly  bush,  beneath 
which  I  used  to  lie,  and,  while  the  sun  was  baking  mv 
face,  watch  the  butterflies  and  wonder  where  they  went 
to  in  winter,  and  what  kind  of  a  bed  the  sun  slept  in'  at 
night,  and  if  the  angels  up  in  heaven  had  to  learn  spell¬ 
ing  lessons,  and  if  they  had  any  backs  to  their  seats  up 
there. 

For  days  before  the  afternoon  aforesaid,  I  had  been 
watching  with  the  intensesl  delight  the  operations  of  a 
pair  of  birds  that  were  nesting  in  that  same  holly 
bush.  I  had  seen  them  carry  the  straw  and  construct 
the  outer  walls  of  their  tenement,  then  borrow  some  hair 
from  the  back  of  a  good-natured  ox  for  ceiling  purposes, 
and  afterwards  carefully  put  in  the  lining  of  down.  I 
had  seen,  soon  after  this  was  done,  three  little  eggs  de¬ 
posited  in  this  snug  receptacle  so  carefully  prepared. 
They  were  little  things  not  much  larger  than  the  great 
O  in  the  primer;  and,  to  my  childish  fancy,  the  birds 
seemed  to  have  stolen  some  blue  from  the  sky  with  which 
to  color  them,  over  which,  while  they  were  putting  it  on, 
some  dust  had  blown  or  snuff  from  grandpa’s  great  silver 
snuff-box.  I  am  sure  the  architects  themselves  were  not 
prouder  of  their  work  than  I,  or  disliked  more  to  go 
awav  from  it.  ’there  was  a  league  ot  amity  between  us. 


I  gave  them  a  part  of  every  meal,  and  they  were  fearless 
of  my  approach,  for  they  soon  learned  that  their  happi¬ 
ness  was  precious  to  me. 

Thither,  as  f  have  said,  I  went  that  evening,  and  there 
was  one  of  these  identical  little  birds  singing  away  with 
all  its  might  as  merrily  as  any  little  bird  ever  sang  in 
the  world.  Why  should  it  not?  Its  house  was  all  built, 
and  there  were  no  carpenters  coming  with  unpaid  bills 
for  doing  it.  Its  mate  was  well  and  happy,  and  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  love  one  another.  But  for  the  first 
time  the  joyous  notes  of. the  little  songster  fell  gratingly 
upon  my  ear.  The  sense  of  justice  spoke  in  the  child’s 
heart  and  demanded  sympathy  in  its  griefs  from  those  in 
whose  hearts  it  had  so  much  rejoiced.  “  It  mocks  me,” 
I  cried  passionately,  “it  mocks  me,  because  I  am  feeling 
so  badly.”  In  a  moment,  almost  before  I  know  it,  a  stone 
that  lay  at  my  feet  was  thrown,  and  the  bird  lay  gasping 
before  me.  My  passion  was  gone  in  an  instant.  I  caught 
the  bird  in  my  hand,  and  held  it  to  my  heart  until  it 
grew  stiff  and  cold  in  death.  [  kissed  it  again  and  again 
while  the  tears  fell  thick  and  fast.  The  dear  little  bird 
was  dead,  and  I  with  my  own  hands  had  killed  it. 
Worlds  would  I  have  given,  had  they  been  mine  to  give, 
to  have  had  power  to  call  it  back  to  life.  But  the  wish 
was  vain.  That  which  I  could  not  give  I  had  taken 
away.  Beneath  the  holly  bush  I  dug  its  grave,  and  sor¬ 
rowfully  laid  it  down  to  sleep  with  all  the  departed;  but 
from  that  hour  my  garden  lost  its  gayety.  I  always  ap¬ 
proached  the  bush  with  sadder  heart  and  slower  step. 

Mrs.  L.  P. 


In  the  wonderful  works  of  God  we  discover  infinity  in 
every  direction.  In  every  department  of  creation — in  the 
mineral,  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms — we  see  infinite 
variety  in  the  species,  and  in  the  individuals  which  make 
up  each  species;  one  species  shading  off  into  another,  so 
that  in  many  instances  we  cannot  draw  the  line  of  de¬ 
marcation.  And  while  on  the  one  hand  the  works  of 
God  descend  to  atoms  so  small  that  we  may  truly  regard 
them  as  nothings,  on  the  other  hand  they  reach  a  mag¬ 
nitude  and  distance  that  far  transcend  the  utmost  stretch 
of  the  human  mind. 

The  Finite  cannot  comprehend  the  Infinite.  The  ef¬ 
fort  to  grasp  with  the  mind  Infinity  in  time  or  space,  or 
in  anything,  is  an  effort  to  look  upon  the  face  of  God  ; 
and  no  man  can  look  upon  the  face  of  God,  and  live. 
Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  “I  beseech  thee  show  me  thy 
Glory;”  and  the  Lord  said,  “I  will  make  all  my  good¬ 
ness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I 
will  be  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy  upon  whom  I  will 
show  mercy;  but  thou  canst  not  see  myt  face;  for  there 
shall  no  man  sec  my  face,  and  live.” 

Scientists  in  their  efforts  to  look  upon  he  face  of  God 
in  creation,  arc  led  by  their  presumption,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  to  wander  far  from  those  objects  they  are  looking 
for  and  to  fall  into  the  grossest  and  most  fatal  errors. 
Such,  in  our  own  day,  has  been  the  unfortunate  and  mis¬ 
erable  fate  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  naturalists. 
From  such  God  hides  himself.  Religion  is  not  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  reason  ;  it  is  the  product  of  faith.  Religion  is  not 
irrational,  and  yet  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  reason.  The 
naturalist  seeks  God  in  the  laws  of  nature,  not  in  Revela¬ 
tion,  and  from  him  “  God  hides  himself.”  “  Verily,”  says 
the  Prophet,  “thou  art  a  God  that  hidest  thyself.” 

This  world,  indeed,  seems  small  when  compared  with 
the  vast  universe  spread  out  before  us,  or  even  with  some 
of  the  greater  planets  in  pur  own  solar  system.  And  we 
can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  all  the  other  mighty 
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worlds  and  planetary  systems  of  God’s  dominion,  are 
only  subsidiary  to  this  little  globe  which  we  inhabit. 
But  tell  me,  whether  the  creation  of  the  material  uni¬ 
verse  for  the  service  and  ornament  of  man’s  habitation, 
was  a  greater  condescension  of  the  Infinite  God,  than  the 
giving  of  His  only  Son  to  die  an  ignominious  death  upon 
the  Cross,  for  the  redemption  of  fallen  man, — a  poor,  in¬ 
significant,  rebellious,  sinful  worm  of  the  dust !  Such 
indeed  does  man  now  seem  to  us,  but  what  he  is  to  be, 
does  not  yet  appear.  That  the  universe  was  created  for 
him,  and  that  Christ  died  for  him,  ought  to  satisfy  us 
that  there  must  be  intended  for  him  a  glory  that  exceeds 
any  conception  we  can  have.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
creation  of  man  was  the  grand  work  and  the  crowning 
glory  of  God;  that  he  was  created  free,  in  the  image  of 
God,  in  order  that  he  might  fall  from  his  first  estate; 
that,  indeed,  he  was  allowed  to  fall,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  raised  again  to  stand  on  a  surer  and  more  en¬ 
during  foundation — on  Christ,  a  foundation  that  can 
never  fail  or  give  way.  Man’s  fall  only  gave  occasion  for 
the  manifestation  of  God’s  infinite  love  and  of  His  infin¬ 
ite  perfections — only  gave  occasion  for  God’s  working  out 
his  own  glory  and  the  glorification  of  His  Son,  “  who  for 
the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  Cross,  de¬ 
spising  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  God.” 

Man’s  fall  was  indeed  necessary.  It  could  have  been 
at  best  only  a  question  of  time.  Suppose  Adam  had  not 
fallen,  and  consequently  no  Saviour  had  been  provided, 
on  what  fearfully  perilous  ground  would  we  now  be  stand¬ 
ing!  But  in  our  weakness  was  our  strength.  As  a  part 
of  the  angels  in  heaven  fell,  that,  as  we  may  suppose,  the 
other  part  might  stand ;  so  Adam  fell  that  we  might  not 
be  left  to  stand  in  our  own  feeble  strength,  but  in  the  all 
sufficient  and  never  failing  strength  of  God.  *. 


Notes  and  Reviews. 


The  Oxonian  greets  its  friends  and  readers  with  “A  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  and  a  Happy  New  Year.”  It  is  not  less  warm  because  it  shivers 
and  freezes  in  these  cold  days.  Last  year  weslipped  unawares  into  tl  e 
very  heart  of  winter,  passed  beyond  Christmas  and  found  ourselves 
standing  in  the  first  days  of  the  New  Year,  without  those  stinging 
reminders,  in  the  agony  of  which,  July  is  the,  most  charming  month 
of  the  year,  or  at  least  seems  to  the  chilled  and  shuddering  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  “  A  green  Yule,”  says  the  proverb,  “  makes  a  fat  church¬ 
yard.”  Tins  year  Christmas  is  bleak  and  cold,  ami  we  are  no  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  stone  silence  of  snow  and  ice,  which,  if  it  is  beautiful, 
is  fearful!  No,  give  us  moisture  and  warmth,  they  are  full  of  life; 
cold  is  uncompromising  death.  Even  the  winter  rain  tinkling  upon 
the  window  is  yet  a  sort  of  song  !  Youth,  love,  beauty,  poetry,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  are  all  typified  in  the  summer  and  flowers.  The  glor  y  of 
winter  is  an  inverted  splendor;  it  is  the  bright  but  deadly  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  Dis.  Give  us  an  Italian  sky  and  Italian  winter.  Roses  bloom 
there  in  December.  You  may  see  them  in  Home,  upon  tire  grave  of 
Shelley,  in  the  still  Christmas  mornings,  under  the  old  wall  of  the 
city.  ”  It  might  make  one  in  love  with  death,”  he  wrote  of  Keats’ 
grave,  “  to  think  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place.” 

Of  course  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  skating  and  sleighing ;  for 
the  great  sparkling  and  flaming  yule  log,  and  the  happy  faces  in 
which  it  is  reflected.  And  upon  the  whole,  the  old  argument  is  the 
best  one :  the  family  circle  around  the  family  hearth  triumphantly 
conquers  winter.' 

There  will  be  music  and  games  and  talk  ;  yes,  but  there  must  be 
the  Oxonian  and  also  books— good  books  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
First  let  us  speak  of  the  book  of  all  books — The  Bible. 


“The  Revised  Bible.” — (Continuation  from  November  num¬ 
ber.) — A  revised  edition  must  receive  the  sanction  of  universal  con¬ 
sent,  before  incorporated  with  the  text.  Corrections  and  changes  must 
by  no  means  be  foisted  iuto  it.  We  can  conceive  of  no  event  which 


would  awaken  a  more  universal  rebellion  in  the  popular  mind  than 
the  discovery  that,  unawares,  their  received  version  had  been  changed. 
But  we  doubt  if  the  attempt  is  desirable  in  the  present  divided  state  of 
Christendom,  At  present  our  Bible  is  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
scattered  branches  of  English  and  American  Protestanism.  It  is  for 
all  sects  a  common  standard  of  appeal.  It  is  the  broad,  unbroken 
platform  upon  which  they  may  unitedly  stand.  It  is  at  once  a  re¬ 
proach  of  their  division,  and  an  eloquent  homily  upon  the  necessity  of 
union  among  Christian  men.  No  more  melancholy  spectacle  could  be 
witnessed  than  that  the  new  version  was  not  universally  adopted,  but 
that  the  various  religious  bodies  appealing  to  their  own  exclusive  ver¬ 
sions  as  their  ultimate  answer  in  matters  of  debate.  In  such  a  junc¬ 
ture  of  affairs,  we  believe  the  world  without  the  churches  would  cor¬ 
rect  and  rebuke  the  fully  of  the  world  within  them. 

Shortly  after  the'completion  of  King  James’s  translation,  and  while 
the  publishing  of  Bibles  was  in  the  hands  of  private  printers,  violent 
sectaries  procured  the  issuing  of  editions  corrupted  to  suit  their  own 
purposes.  Some  of  these  alterations  seem  to  have  been  dictated  by  a 
spirit  of  mischief,  if  not  malice.  Thus,  one  printer  is  said  to  have 
omitted  the  important  word  “not,”  in  the  Seventh  Commandment, 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  fined  several  thousand  pounds;  others 
changed  in  decisive  passages  “unrighteousness”  to  “righteousness,” 
and  “shall  not  inherit”  to  “  shall  inherit.” 

The  numerous  improved  versions  made  and  issued  by  private  schol¬ 
ars  are  of  various  merit.  Some  of  them  come  to  us  witli  every  sanc¬ 
tion  which  great  reputation  can  give  them,  and  are  really  admirable 
specimens  of  critical  ability.  But  all  those  we  have  seen  are  interior 
to  our  common  English  Bible  in  one  important  particular — they  are 
not  so  readable.  Who  more  judicious  than  the  celebrated  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Aberdeen?  Yec  who  would  exchange  our  common  version 
of  the  Gospel  for  his  ?  Unfortunately  not  every  one  who  addresses 
himself  to  this  task  is  as  fully  qualified  to  do  it  well.  About  seventy 
years  ago  a  well  known  divine  of  England  rushed  into  the  field  with 
defiant  trumpet  blast,  denied  the  literary  competency  of  King  James’s 
translators,  affirmed  that  no  version  had  been  made  from  the  original 
Scripture  since  the  days  of  Jerome,  and  proceeded  to  remedy  this 
deficiency  in  our  literature  by  drawing  directly  from  the  Hebrew  re¬ 
cords.  How  far  he  succeeded  in  his  undertaking  we  are  not  precisely 
aware ;  but  we  have  seen  the  following  cited  as  a  specimen  of  his 
earlier  efforts;  it  is  from  the  account  of  the  creation  of  Eve,  the 
mother  of  us  all  : 

“  Then  he  brought  one  to  her  side,  whose  flesh  he  had  inclosed  in 
her  place.  Then  Jehovah  built  the  substance  of  the  other,  which  he 
took  for  the  man,  even  a  woman,”  etc. 

Our  readers  may,  at  their  leisure,  compare  this  jumble  with  the 
simple  rendering  of  our  standard  version. 

Another  luckless  wight,  who  wishes  the  style  of  our  English  Bible 
to  be  modernized  and  made  more  vivacious,  perpetrates  the  following. 
It  occurs  in  the  answer  of  the  Roman  centurion  to  our  Savior  : 

“  Lord,  don’t  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  coming.  I  don’t  deserve 
you  should  honor  my  house  with  your  presence.” 

And  another,  who  has  an  itching  for  a  more  dignified  diction,  tra¬ 
vesties  the  twenty-third  Psalm  in  the  following  style  : 

“Deity  is  my  pastor,  I  shall  not  be  indigent,  *  *  *  * 

Thou  anointest  my  locks  with  odoriferous  unguents, 

My  chalice  exuberates,”  etc. 

These  are  follies,  but  who  will  say  that  they  are  not  seriously  meant 
by  their  authors?  They  show  that  a  translator  may  enter  upon  his 
work  with  the  utmost  self-confidence,  and  yet  totally  misconceive  the 
spirit  and  tone  if  not  the  sense  of  the  inspired  volume. 

But  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  syllabic  the  text  of  our  ver¬ 
sion  might  be  presented  in  a  far  more  readable  form.  The  division 
into  chapters  and  verses  has  its  uses,  but  no  one  will  pretend  that  it 
does  not  interrupt  the  How  of  narrative,  of  poetry  and  of  argument. 
It  creates,  besides,  the  pernicious  habit  of  contemplating  the  contents 
of  Scripture  as  composed  of  so  many  distinct  aphorisms  ;  whereas  the 
aphoristic  form  is  peculiar  to  the  book  of  Proverbs  alone.  It  would 
he  highly  appreciated  if  the  new  version  relegated  the  chapter  and 
verse  numbers,  as  in  the  editions  of  Homer  or  Milton,  to  the  margin 
and  divided  the  text  into  suitable  paragraphs  according  to  the  sense. 
The  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  and  verses  is  no  part  of  its  in¬ 
spirations;  it  was  made  on  individual  responsibility,  and,  more  than 
that,  very  carlesslj7  made. 

{To  be  continued.) 


From  Ditson  &  Co.  we  have  received  a  few  choice  specimens  of 
their  sheet  music  issues  for  the  month.  “The  Old  Love  and  the 
New  ”  (40  cts.),  by  Frank  Musgrave,  has  a  fine  picture  title,  and  is  a 
good  song,  as  is  the  sacred  song  by  L.  O.  Emerson,  “The  Land  of 
Light  Afar”  (30  cts.),  and  “Waiting”  (35  cts.),  a  first-class  produc¬ 
tion  by  Blumenthal,  with  words  by  Helen  Burnside.  With  these 
come  also  a  fine  new  French  quadrille,  “Le  Polo  ”  (60  cts.),  by 
Charles  d’Albert;  a  bright  galop  by  J.  J.  Pound,  called  “  Illusions,” 
whose  liveliness  is  no  illusion  ;  and  a  march  in  honor  of  the  President¬ 
elect,  called  “Gen.  Garfield’s  March  to  the  White  House”  (40  cts.), 
by  C.  Ilauschild.  There  comes  with  the  music  also  an  interesting 
number  of  Ditson  &  Co’s  weekly  “  Musical  Record.” 
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THE  OXONIAN. 


Appleton’s  School  Headers.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  : 

So  far  Appleton  s  School  Readers  have  not  been  so  extensively  intro¬ 
duced  in  North  Carolina  as  some  others  that  have  been  in  print 
a  longer  time.  And  no  wonder.  We  in  the  Old  North  State 
do  not  rush  heedlessly  to  introduce  everything  new  and  of  at- 
ti  active  appearance  -we  want  a  fair  trial  before  we  decide  to  adopt 
or  reject.  This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  school  books.  We 
see  clearly  the  defects  of  the  old  books,  but  to  introduce  new  books 
neither  biilliant  outside  nor  the  most  distinguished  recommendations 
w  ill  suffice,  we  want  to  try  the  books  ourselves,  in  our  school-rooms, 
and  see  if  they  will  work  well  with  our  boys  and  girls. 

Our  method  of  teaching  the  English  language  has  been  too  mechan¬ 
ical.  The  great  and  prominent  aim  of  every  teacher  must  be  to  make 
the  children  under  his  care  think.  All  their  faculties  must  be  made 
to  work,  they  must  understand  what  they  learn  from  the  first  day 
they  enter  the  school.  Appleton’s  Readers  have  that  object  con¬ 
stantly  in  view.  By  the  old  method,  the  word  method ,  as  it  is  called, 
the  child  learnt  by  sight  only ,  by  the  phonic  method  it  is  taught  by  the 
ear.  that  is,  it  learns  the  sound  of  a  letter  and  is  gradually  enabled  to 
build  words.  In  Appleton’s  Readers  sight  and  ear  are  from  the  very 
beginning  brought  into  action  and  the  little  pupil  made  to  realize  that 
every  word  he  sees  is  composed  of  sounds,  of  which,  if  he  combines 
them,  he  makes  a  word.  We  mean  that  he  is  made  to  analyze  words 
into  their  elements,  and  by  actively  using  eye,  ear,  brain  and  voice,  to 
combine  them  into  words,  lie  is  greatly  aided  in  his  efforts,  first,  by 
pictures  admirably  adapted  to  his  understanding,  and  by  conversa¬ 
tion  exercises,  which  help  him  in  thinking  and  develop  his  observing 
faculties.  This  is  the  work  of  the  First  Reader.  The  Second  draws 
the  child’s  attention  to  the  various  combinations  of  vowels,  and  by 
this  means  teaches  it  to  spell.  In  the  Third  Reader  he  is  made  to  feel 
what  he  reads-  Nothing  is  laid  before  him  but  matter  with  which 
every  child  is  familiar.  He  is  shown  where  he  should  put  the  accent, 
what  he  should  read  with  emphasis,  what  must  be  spoken  in  a  loud 
voice,  what  in  a  subdued  tone,  and  why.  He  receives,  in  fact,  the 
first  lesson  in  elocution.  In  the  Fourth  Reader  he  is  made  to  see, 
hear  and  feel  the  differences  between  good  and  bad,  correct  and  faulty 
writing,  he  is  aided  in  the  cultivation  of  his  own  taste;  his  own  think¬ 
ing  powers  are  aroused  and  drawn  out,  and  he  is  shown  how  to  robe 
his  own  thoughts  in  good  language  and  perfect  style. 

This  is,  in  short,  the  system  advocated  by  Appleton’s  Readers,  and 
we  maintain  that  it  has  been  carried  out  harmoniously  throughout. 
From  first  to  last,  intelligence,  original  thought,  careful  study  and  in¬ 
formation  gained  by  long  experience  in  teaching  are  displayed. 

Our  opinion  is  that  these  Readers  have  not  alone  intrinsic  value,  but 
that  they  are  singularly  adapted  to  our  boys  and  girls.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  :  we  have  a  peculiar,  a  false  taste  for  a  flowery,  bombastic,  hyper¬ 
bolical  style  of  writing.  Any  person  studying  our  Southern  literature 
will  see  at  a  glance  that  many  of  our  writers  could  have  expressed 
their  thoughts  in  a  far  simpler  and  terser  form,  and  that  the  public 
applaud  not  the  clear  and  sharp  and  true  perception,  not  the  vastness 
of  information  given,  not  great  and  sublime  thoughts,  not  the  soul  in 
an  essay  or  book,  but  rather  the  blooming,  smiling,  too  often  the  gor¬ 
geous  garb  in  which  they  are  given.  Nay,  we  see  only  too  often  that 
high  sounding,  bombastic  words,  without  originality,  often  without  a 
particle  of  sense  are  held  up  as  masterpieces  of  genius,  and  greatly 
admired.  This  taste  has  grown  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  study  of  the 
classics  has  been  neglected  in  our  schools,  and  it  is  clealy  visible  in 
the  essays  of  our  schoolboys  and  the  speeches  of  all  our  debating 
societies. 

We  believe  that  the  introduction  of  Appleton's  Readers  will  to  a 
great  extent  counteract  this  admiration  of  superficial  bombast  and 
remedy  the  evil;  that  is,  create  disgust  for  senseless  word-parade. 
These  Readers  give  only  extracts  of  such  writers,  who  by  common 
consent  of  the  greatest  critics,  have  written  or  write  classical  English  ; 
they  subject  each  piece  to  a  critical  analysis ;  they  ask  the  scholar 
why  the  writer  used  that  and  no  other,  no  simpler  way  to  convey  his 
thoughts  to  his  readers;  they  ask  what  information  the  reader  gains 
by  reading  the  extract,  and  if  the  information  could  not  be  conveyed 
to  us  in  a  simpler  form.  They  want  to  know  why  epitheta  ornantia 
are  used,  and  if  the  writing  would  loose  in  beauty,  in  clearness,  and 
in  understanding  if  they  were  omitted,  and  they  ask  in  what  the 
beauty  of  the  piece  consists.  „ 

Boys  and  girls  who  are  trained  with  the  aid  of  these  Readers  will 
soon  see  the  folly  and  the  ridiculousness  of  bombast  and  admire  only 
and  imitate  only  the  the  truly  great  and  excellent.  _ 

Appleton’s  Readers  are  printed  in  large,  bold  type— a  move  in  the 
ri,rht  direction  to  protect  the  eyes — -and  are  in  mechanical  execution 
models  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  publishers. 


Longevity— The  means  of  prolonging  life  after  middle  age  ;  by  John 

Gardner,  M.  D.  Humbold’s  Library.  J.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.,  New 

York 

The  proper  title  of  this  treatise  should  be  :  The  means  of  prolonging 
the  life  of  opulent  gentl  men  and  ladies  after  middle  age.  The  doctor 
recommends  all  sorts  of  expensive  stufts— port  wine,  sherry,  claret, 
all  pure  and  of  the  first  brands;  aerated  water,  all  sorts  of  vessels  to 
keep  feet  chest  and  abdomen  warm,  enema  aparatus  and  inhalers, 


etc.,  all,  no  doubt,  very  efiicat.ious  but  not  in  reach  of  a  man  of  mod¬ 
erate  means,  or  one  who  lives  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  We  think 
that  if  a  man  cannot  live  to  a  green  old  age  without  making  a  wan¬ 
dering  drug  store  of  himself  he  better  die. 

The  treatise  contains  some  valuable  advice,  and  a  very  interesting 
article  on  the  adulteration  of  food,  drinks  and  medicines,  any  one, 
also,  who  is  anxious  to  hear  about  the  age  of  the  Patriarchs  will  be 
highly  gratified. 


School  Items. 


We  boys  may  have  our  doubts,  of  one  thingwe  are  certain  how¬ 
ever.  The  Horner  boys  marry  the  nicest  and  prettiest  girls  in  the 
country  !  Belles  who  have  stoutly  refused  all  propo-als,  and  sworn 
they  will  live  in  single  blessedness  all  their  lives — It  them  see  a 
Horner  boy — and  they  accept  and  are  carried  off  in  triumph.  Proof  : 
Mr.  R.  W.  Lassiter  was  married  at  the  Episcopal  Church,  at  Oxford, 
December  the  first,  by  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Shields,  to  MissLettie  Kittrell. 

All  the  boys  witnessed  the  c  remony,  and  admired  the  grace  with 
which  their  old  comrade  escorted  the  bride,  who  looked  as  sweet  and 
as  charming  as  any  man  could  wish,  to  tie  altar,  and  brought  bis 
dear  little  wife  back.  Three  cheers  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lassiter,  and 
may  they  live  long  and  happy. 


We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  our  old  friend  and  schoo’mate,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Ruffin,  of  Hillsboro,  N  C  ,  has  recovered  h  s  health,  and  w  11 
return  to  school  at  the  eominencement  of  next  session.  All  his  school¬ 
mates  are  delighted,  and  a  good  numb  r  of  little  Daises  also  look  for¬ 
ward  to  his  return  with  much  pleasure. 


We  have  had  since  the  10th  December  capital  skating,  the  ice  on 
the  branch  and  mill  pond  is  several  inches  thick  aud  as  slippery  as  a 
mirror.  Some  of  the.  boys  could  not  wait  till  the  ice  would  bear, 
broke  in.  and  were  paid  for  their  temerity  with  a  cold  bath  before 
breakfast. 


A  good  number  of  boys  will  pay  a  short  visit  to  their  relatives  at 
Christmas,  but  only  those  who  come  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Oxford  can  go  home,  for  we  have  only  two  days’  vacation  ;  but  those 
who  stay  here  will  have  plenty  of  fun  and  merriment.  Miss  Sophronia 
Horner  has  prepared  charades,  etc.,  in  which  the  most  of  us  take 
part— and  all  that  she  arranges  and  prepares  turns  out  well. 


We  were  told  the  other  day  a  good  anecdote  of  a  Professor  of 
Chemi-try,  who  brought  out  his  electric  apparatus  one  day  before  the 
class,  to  show  them  the  principles  and  effects  of  electricity.  ‘‘Now 
gentlemen.”  he  began,  ‘  this  battery  is  very  heavily  charged.  A 
spark  from  the  knob  would  instantly  kill  a  man  and  would  stun  even 
an  ox.'1’’  A  moment  after,  in  one  of  his  heedless  gestures,  the  prefes- 
sor  brought  his  knuckles  within  striking  distance  of  the  knob.  The 
bright  flash  and  sharp  report  followed — the  professor  fell  -the  stu¬ 
dents  gathered  around,  supposing  him,  from  what  he  had  just  af¬ 
firmed,  to  be  killed.  A  moment  after,  however,  he  opened  his  eyes, 
and  with  immense  drops  of  sweat  on  his  face,  began  to  gather  him¬ 
self  up.  “We  believed  you  were  killed,”  out  broke  the  students,  in 
glad  surprise.  “No”  said  the  profes-or,  “I  was  only  stunned.” 
The  students  recalled  his  previous  remark,  and  roared. 


Jos  B.  Batchelor,  who  was  a  member  of  Horner  School  in  ’72-’3-’4, 
having  graduated  at  West  Point,  lias  received  his  commission  as  Lieut, 
in  U.  S.  Army.  His  magnificant  scholarship  placed  him  easily  No.  1, 
in  a  large  class.  Lieut.  Batchelor  is  the  only  North  Carolinian,  we 
think,  who  has  ever  attained  such  pre-eminence  at  West  Point. 


William  Arrington  Dunn,  Esq.,  ’71-’2-’3,  Ilorner  School,  is  the 
legal  partner  of  Col.  W.  A.  Kitchen,  the  able  ex-Congressman  of 
the  second  District.  The  firm  of  Kitchen  &  Dunn  obtained,  in  1875, 
the  largest  professional  fee  ever  made  by  a  North  Carolina  law  firm — 
amounting  to  about.  $25,000.  Traditions  of  Mr.  Dunn’s  school  days 
are  not  few.  We  learn  that  he  was  an  excellent  student.  Miles 
Standish,  speaking  to  John  Alden,  partly  conveys  our  impressions  of 
Mr.  Dunn  : 

“A  wonderful  man  was  this  Caesar  !  You  are  a  writer,  and  1  am 
fighter,  but  here  is  a  fellow  who  could  both  write  and  fight,  and  in 
both  was  equally  skilful.” 


In  a  late  number  of  the  Presbyterian  is  an  article  by  Major  Robt. 
Bingham  on  Davidson  College.  Under  the  head  of  “  Tests  to  the 
work  of  its  Faculty,”  we  find  the  following  sentence:  “Again,  Dr. 
Hepburn  said  that  the  prize  papers  in  the  various  classes  and  depart¬ 
ments  have  been  sent,  from  time  to  time,  among  others,  to  Professor 
Gildersleeve  of  Johns  Hopkins,  now  the  greatest  Greek  scholar 
among  English  speaking  men,  Professor  Humphrey  of  Vanderbilt, 
Professor  Peters  of  University  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Princeton,  and  these  disguished  scholars  and  teachers 
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have  been  unanimous  in  expressing  their  surprise  at  and  admiration 
of  the  accuracy  and  scholarship  exhibited.”  The  papers  mentioned 
in  the  above,  which  were  submitted  to  Prof.  Gildcrsleeve,  were  the 
examination  papers  of  our  own  instructor,  Sir.  J.  P.  Paisley.  We 
are  deeply  grateful  that  the  Horner  School  affords  us  such  advan¬ 
tages.  The  possibilities  of  the  college  student  have  been  realized  in 
the  teacher. 


The  Indian! 

If  the  circle  is  not  squared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  we  despair 
of  its  being  squared.  When  Freeman  unearthed  the  records  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  found  that  no  one  knew  anything  of  English  History  but, 
himself,  wo  were  not  surprised.  When  news  came  that  the  bones  of 
Agamemnon  had  been  discovered,  we  said,  “  why.  of  course.”  When 
iron  was  made  to  talk,  we  said,  “to-be-sure.”  Now  that  ducks  are 
to  be  made  in  the  laboratory,  we  say,  “nothing  more  natural.”  In 
fact,  we  thought  that  we  had  steeled  our  minds  to  believe  anything. 
Not  so.  A  discovery  respecting  the  Indians  has  been  recently  made 
which  we  cannot  receive.  One  Otis,  a  Lieut.  Colonel  in  IT.  S.  Army, 
has  attempted  to  prove  that  there  are  more  Indians  in  America  to-day 
than  in  the  palmiest  days  of  that  race,  and  that  they  are  actually  in¬ 
creasing  ! 

Now  this  subject  of  the  Indians  is  the  peculiar  property  of  Debating 
Societies.  If  this  new  theory  is  adopted,  of  what  avail  is  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  thousands  of  school  boys  who.  in  touching  terms,  have 
dwelt  upon  cruelty  and  treachery  towards  the  red  man  ?  No  wonder 
the  innumerable  ghosts  which  young  debators  have  invoked  to  avenge 
the  death  of  slaughtered  chieftains  have  not  responded,  for  Colonel 
Otis  says  that  the  chieftains  were  not  slaughtered. 

He  argues  thus':  Their  wars  have  not  been  of  extermination.  The 
estimate  of  their  original  numbers  lias  been  an  exaggerated  one,  and 
this  because  we  have  derived  our  knowledge  concerning  them  from 
white  men  who  fought  against  them;  and  heroes,  are  fond  of  over¬ 
estimating  the  number  of  the  enemy  as  it  enhances  the  glory  of  vic¬ 
tory  and  softens  the  rigor  of  defeat.  Again,  Col.  Otis  urges  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  United  States  could  not  support  more  than  400,000 
Indians — the  present  number.  The  Indians  could  live  only  upon 
streams.  Our  territory  consists  of  four  hundred  thousand  million 
acres.  Without  the  appliances  of  civilization,  and  subsisting  entirely 
upon  wild  animals,  it  is  said  that  no  less  than  six  thousand  acres  would 
be  required  to  supply  one  Indian  with  buffalo,  deer  and  other  food. 
In  our  simplicity  we  had  thought  that,  there  were,  upon  a  time,  several 
millions  of  Indians  in  America  Besides  the  many  wars  which  have 
been  .engaged  in  by  them,  the  relies,  which  arc  wide  spread  over  our 
country,  would  tend  to  prove  this. 

This  uprooting  of  old  ideas  or  even  (be  attempt  to  do  so  is  not  only 
presumptions  but  highly  injurious.  The  traditions  of  a  people  are 
the  life  of  that  people.  Iconoelasm  leads  to  anarchy.  If  the  human 
family  continues  to  doubt  as  it.  does  now,  in  a  century  or  so,  George 
Washington  will  be  a  mythical  character.  No  one  will  believe  that 
his  own  grandfather  ever  lived. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mrs.  William  Tippett,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  says :  I  have  worn  an  Im¬ 
proved  Excelsior  Kidney  Pad  about  three  weeks,  and  have  received 
great  relief  from  it  for  pain  in  the  back. — See  Adv. 

J.  N.  Bick,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  says:  My  father,  before  wearing  the 
“  Only  Lung  Pad,”  could  not  sleep  nights  on  account  of  his  violent 
coughing,  since  wearing  it  he  has  slept  soundly  every  night. — See  Adv. 

— ‘’The  Oxford  Home  School,”  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hays  Principal,  Miss 
El’za  Pool  Assistant,  will  re-open  for  boarders  and  day  scholars  the 
third  Wednesday  in  January. 

— Queries — Do  all  “our  best  people  send  their  sons”  to  the 
same  scho  >1?  oris  there  but  one  school  to  which  “our  best  people 
send  their  sons?”  and  is  the  sciiool  to  which  “our  best  people  send 
their  sons  ”  ipso  facto  the  best  school? 

— lie  must  be  a  skilful  workman  who  can  construct  a  line  machine 
or  build  a  tine  house  out  of  bad  materials;  with  the  best  materials,  a 
very  clumsy  one  may  succeed.  The  teacher,  too,  is  a  workman,  and 
his  success,  in  like  manner,  depends  very  much  upon  the  materials 
furnished  him. 

—The  ‘  Oxford  Home  School.”  Principal,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Hays,  As¬ 
sistant,  Miss  Eliza  Pool,  closed  the  first  term  of  the  scholastic  year 
with  an  entertainment  in  the  hall  of  the  Orphan  Asylum. 

'1  liese  entertainments  are  always  events  in  our  soriety  which  lias 
gained  so  distinguished  a  name  for  the  interest  it  take-,  and  the  liberal 
encouragement  it  affords  to  schools.  None  of  the  educational  estab¬ 
lishments  is  more  deserving'  of  support  and  of  higher  praise  than  the 
Oxford  Home  School  under  management  of  Mrs.  Hays.  In  many 
respects  it  is  a  model  school,  unique  in  its  aims,  and  unique  in  its  re¬ 


sults.  The  entertainment  gave  ample  proof  of  this,  and  showed  what 
a  thoroughly  educated  lady,  ably  assisted,  can  do  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  for  the  education  of  young  children.  IIow  Mrs.  Hays 
manages  to  in-pire  all  these  little  boys  and  little  girls  with  a  tast.efor 
music,  so  that  they  sing  in  chorus  'S  and  solos,  as  if  it  were  their  na¬ 
ture  to  warble  and  trill  like  little  birds  ;  how  she  manages  to  imbibe 
courage  in  those  little  men.  w^o  can  with  difficulty  b  ole  upon  the 
table,  so  that  they  appear  as  composed  on  the  platform  as  old  actors, 
and  say  what  they  hav  •  to  say,  and  recite  what  they  have  to  recite  so 
well  and  distinctly,  is  to  usa  mystery.  We  suppose  that  one  of  Mrs. 
Hays’  secret*  is,  that  -lie  chooses  with  admirable  tact  only  such  music 
and  po  try  as  lie  in  the  realm  of  a  child’s  understanding,  and  by 
these  means  preserves  the  natural  inborn  grace  of  boys  and  girls; 
th  y  feel  always  at  home,  and  sing  and  speak  to  an  audience  as  if 
they  were  playing  with  their  schoolmates,  or  wandered  through  green 
woods,  laughing,  singing,  gathering  flowers,  picking  berries,  full  of 
merriin  at  and  joy,  trying  to  rival  i lie  song  of  the  lark,  which  at  their 
approach  rise-  to  bring  good  tidings  to  the  sky. 

The  performance  was  throughout  excellent;  small  and  big  hoys  and 
girls  did  very  well,  and  some  young  ladies  gave  proof  of  considerable 
talent  and,  of  course,  of  admirable  trai  ling.  We  regret  that  the  lim¬ 
ited  space  at  our  command  prevents  us  from  elite:  log  into  the  details  of 
the  manifold  programme.  We  hear  the  entertainmeut  will  be  re¬ 
peat  d  in  January,  and  we  will  try  then  to  devote  the  time  and  space 
to  ibis  excellent. school  which  it  certainly  deserves. 

Programme.  Part  1.— Opening  Address;  Master  Louis  Kron- 
liciiner.  Welcome.  Chorus;  Class.  II  Corricola.  Duet ;  -Misses Cora 
Crews  and  Lucy  Hays.  The  Squirrel’s  Bargain;  Speech  by  Master 
Willie  Whitaker.  Little  Old  Woman,  Song;  Misses  S.  Livingston 
and  K.  Hays.  Polka  de  Concert,  Instrumental  Solo;  Miss  Lucy 
Hays.  School-Child’s  Troubles,  Poem;  Miss  Hallie  Landi-.  When  the 
Stars  are  Brightly  Shining,  Guitar  Song ;  Misses  Crews.  The  Baby’s 
Soliloquy,  recited  by  Miss  Lucy  Gregory.  .Mocking  Bird,  Quartette  on 
Piano  and  Organ;  Mis  es  Lucy  and  Kate  Hays,  Livingston  and 
Crews.  Papa  Comes  Home  Early,  Song ;  Miss  Scotia  Livingston. 
The  Glass  Railroad,  read  by  Miss  Fullerton.  Scenes  in  the  Life 
of  Mrs.  Billing’s  Baby;  .Juvenile  Class.  Sweyn,  the  Saxon  Poem; 
Miss  Maggie  Livingston.  The  Spider,  Song;' Mi-s  Lilly  Crews.  Over 
the  Summer  Sea,  Organ  and  Piano;  Miss  lTa vs  and  Mattie  Crews. 
Th’:  New  Year  Dream.  Poem;  Miss  Kate  Hays.  Trio,  Loretta  En¬ 
trance;  Misses  H  iys,  Livingston  and  Crews. 

Part  2.  Chorus;  class.  Exercises  in  Calisthenics;  Juvenile  class. 
Rat  in  the  Trap,  Poem;  Master  Bennie  H  iys.  Little  Kitty.  So  ug; 
Misses  Jones,  Holt  and  Cozart.  On  tiie  Shores  of  the  Beautiful  River, 
Quartette;  Mr.  Mack  Hayes  and  others.  The  Sewing  Machine,  Poe  m; 
Miss  Scotia  Livingston.  Three  Sailor  Bovs,  Song  ;  Masters  Whitaker, 
Louis  Kronheimer  aod  Bennie  Hays.  The  Boat  Prow,  Guitar  Dir  t; 
Misses  Crews  and  Hays.  Jack  Frost,  Poem;  Miss  Mattie  Crews. 
Katy  Darling,' trio,  Organ  and  Piano;  Misses  Hays,  Crews  and  Liv¬ 
ingston.  Female  Auctioneer,  Song,  seriocomic;  sung  and  acted  by 
Miss  Maggie  Livingston.  Marco  Bozzaris,  Poem;  Master  Frank 
Hays.  Medley,  Piano  and  Organ  Quartette;  Class.  Bird  of  the 
Wildwood,  Song,  Miss  Cora  Crews.  Minnie  Mazurka  Quartette; 
Misses  Booth,  Landis,  Crews  and  It.  Hays.  Twittering  Birds,  Piano 
Solo;  Miss  Lucy  Hays.  Birthday  of  Washington,  Speech;  Master 
Early  Whitaker.  Hungry  and  Cold,  Song;  Miss  Mattie  Crews.  The 
Lord’s  Prayer,  Chorus;  Class. 

— New  Books,  recently  published  by  Lee&  Shepard,  Boston:  The 
Life,  Speeches  and  Public  Services  of  Gen.  James  A.  Garlleld,  by 
Russell  II  Conwell.  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Winfield  Scott  Han¬ 
cock,  Major  General  U.  S.  A.,  by  Frederick  E  Goodrich.  The  True 
Story  of  the  Exodus  of  Israel,  compiled  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Henry 
Brugsli.  Bey,  edited  by  F.  H.  Underwood.  The  Works  of  Virgil, 
translated  into  English  prose  by  John  Cunnington,  edited  by  John 
Addington  Sytnonds.  Our  Political  Parties,  by  Benjamin  Tefft. 
No.  1,1  Rue  M  irlot,  from  the  French  of  Rene  de  Pont  Test,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Virginia  Champlin.  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Tartarin 
of  Tarascon,  from  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  translated  by  R. 
S.  Minot.  Kings  in  Exile,  translated  from  the  French  of  Alphonse 
Daudet  by  Virginia  Champlin.  Man  Proposes;  Novel  of  American 
Life.  Poetry  for  Children,  edited  by  Samuel  Eliot.  A  Federal  Union, 
not  a  Nation,  by  Edward  S.  Hamilton.  About  Grant,  by  John  L. 
Swift.  From  Madge  to  Margaret,  by  Carrol  Winchester  Ego,  a 
Novel,  by  Harry  W.  French.  Lenox  Dare,  a  Novel.  Coleridge, 
Shelley,  and  Goethe,  by  Geo.  If.  Calvert. 


La  Gitana. 


A  few  miles  north  of  the  cities  of  Malaga  and  Almeira  on  the  beau¬ 
tiful  South  coast  of  Spain,  washed  by  the  Dine  Mediterranean,  rises 
abruptly  the  Sierra  Nevada  high  up  into  the  clouds,  from  the  plain  to 
the  region  of  everlasting  snow.  On  the  south  and  west  side  these 
mountains  form  a  huge  rampart  against  t lie  scorching  heat  and  hot 
blasts  of  the  Siroeca  and  shelter  the  evergreen  valleys  and  magnificent 
cities  which  lie  on  the  east  and  north  slopes.  These  latter  descend  in 
terraces,  showing  above  a  world  of  picturesque  cones  covered  by  glit¬ 
tering  snow  and  peaks  of  great  variety  and  surpassing  beauty,  below 
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a  number  of  spurs,  which  fall  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  descent  softly 
and  gently  into  the  plain.  One.  of  these  spurs  projectin'1-  from  the 
huge  mountain  chain,  called  Cerro  de  Santa  Elena,  is  separated  from 
its  comrades,  who  all  stretch  their  arms  towards  the  plain,  by  two 
narrow  and  rocky  gorges,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  pommegranate 
glows  in  an  unwonted  lire  and  splendor,  and  thousands  of  flowering 
myrtles  load  the  air  with  sweet  perfume.  In  each  of  these  narrow 
valleys  rises  and  rushes  and  tumbles  a  streamlet— clear,  merry  chil¬ 
dren  of  tlie  mountains— called  the  Xenil  and  the  Darro,  who,  after 
reaching  the  plain,  embrace  each  other  and  unite  a  short  distance 
from  the  foot  of  the  Elena  mountain.  Spanish  songs  and  ditties  call 
the  stronger  of  the  two  branches,  the  Xenil,  groom,  and  the  Darro, 
the  weaker,  bride.  The  latter,  after  having  deposited  its  rich  d  nver, 
the  white  sand  glittering  with  gold,  is  lost  in  the  embrace  of  the  hus¬ 
band,  for  both  are  called  now  Xenil  and  meander  under  that,  name 
towards  the  great  Gnadalquiver.  Granada,  the  old  Moorish  city,  lies 
between  the  foot  of  the  Cerra  de  Santa  Elena  and  the  Xenil,  and  is 
built  partly  in  a  little  paradise  skirting  the  hills,  partly  on  the  slop 
of  the  spur.  The  western  suburbs  of  the  city  form  a  great  garden  in 
the  Yega,  but  those  of  the  east  side  stretch  fir  into,  the  deep  clefts 
and  gorges  of  the  Darro.  Crossing  that  stream  you  come  to  the  sub¬ 
urb  of  Albaycin,  the  quarter  of  the  Gipsies,  who  dwell  in  huts  and 
caverns,  and  in  the  ruins  of  decaying  and  mouldering  p  daces,  for  this 
suburb  was  once  inhabited  by  the  families  of  ten  thousand  opulent 
knights,  who  built  it  after  the  flight  of  the  Arabs  from  Baeza  and  An- 
tequera. 

On  the  top  of  the  Cerra  jealously  watched  by  the  snow-covered 
mountains  above,  and  lovingly  encircled  by  the  two  streams  below, 
stands  Granada's,  nay  Spain’s,  most  precious  jewel.  Behold  the  great 
castle  of  the  Moors — the  Alhambra  glowing  in  all  colors  like  i  he  price¬ 
less  diamond;  high  above  it  the  saw  dike  peaks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
far  in  the  distance  the  virgin  Yeleta  with  brilliant  meet's  of  never 
melting  snow,  further  still  the  magnificent  Cerra  de  Cahailo  and  the 
rigid  venerable  head  of  the  Mulhaceen,  all  sharply  traced  on  the  bln  • 
firmament;  far  below  it  Granada  swimming  in  the  given  sea  of  the  Vega. 

How  beautiful  this  city,  rising  in  amphitheater;  t ho  picturesque 
houses  with  flat  roofs,  with  airy  colonades,  with  arcades  and  hav ’-win¬ 
dows  enlivened  by  the  light  green  of  orange  trees,  and  framed  in  by 
dark  masses  of  proud  cypresses,  and  above  the  ocean  of  houses  grace¬ 
ful  cupolas  and  towers  and  spires,  here  light  and  slender,  there  heavy 
and  massive  ! 

The  mountain  on  which  the  Alhambra  rests  is  covered  with  fresh 
green  turf,  for  the  liberal  Sierra  Nevada  grants  to  her  favorite,  spark¬ 
ling  spring's  and  brooks  without  number,  that  it  may  shine  in  eternal 
youth  and  bloom  and  always  wear  the  splendor  of  evergreen  forests. 
And  how  warm  and  enchanting  the  contrast  between  this  d  irk  green 
and  the  various  shades  of  the  red  sandstone  of  which  the  towers  and 
turrets  and  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  which  encircle  th  ■  whole  upper 
part  of  the  mountain,  are  built.  From  tlvs  red  color  the  Moorish 
castle  takes  its  name,  for  Alhambra  means  the  red. 

To  this  spot  we  wish  to  draw  our  readers,  not  to  give  them  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  wonderful  splendor  of  the  Moorish  castle.  Which 
he  may  have  seen,  of  which  he  certainly  has  read,  but  to  allow  him  a 
glimpse  into  the  old  Moorish  phantom  world.  For  in  Granada  this 
world  exists  still,  lives  in  songs  and  ballads  and  tales,  and  fills  the 
fantasy  of  all  classes  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent  as  they  give 
to  very  natural  occurrences,  hut  which  appear  strange  and  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  explain  the  mystic  glow  of  fairy  tales  and  ghost  stories.  To 
this  day  people  firmly  believe  that  countless  treasures  lie  hidden  since 
the  time  of  the  Moors  in  the  cellars  and  under  the  fountain  basins 
and  in  caves  below  the  foundation  of  the  Alhambra.  To  this  day 
they  are  convinced  that  in  the  niglits  of  the  full  moon  a  white  flower 
blooms  under  the  aged  cypresses  in  the  gardens  of  the  Generalife — 
that  gorgeous  palace  in  which  the  beautiful  Sultana  Zaraida  spent  her 
honey-moon  with  Abin-Hamad,  the  brave  hut  luckless  Abencerage— 
from  which  flower  a  never  failing  Elixir  of  Love  can  he  distilled. 
Many  to  this  day  assert  they  saw,  when  they  and  their  friends  had 
assembled  to  enjoy  a  Tertulla  in  the  Court  of  Lyons  of  the  Alhambra 
listening  to  the  sweet  tones  of  the  guitar  and  mandolin,  while  the 
pandero  spoke  and  casfanettes  rattled  an  accompaniment  to  a  grace¬ 
ful  cachucha  or  fiery  fandango,  they  saw,  when  the  sun  had  gone  to 
rest  and  night  supplanted  day,  and  the  moon  had  risen  and  asserted 
her  mysterious  power,  showing  in  uncertain  phantastic  light  the  dark 
cypresses  bowing  to  the  snowy  white  marble  columns — that  then  they 
suddenly  saw  light,  misty  shadows  glide  through  the  Arcades,  fill  the 
Court  of  Lyons  and  press  forward  to  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerages,  in 
which  the  most  valiant  of  this  noble  tribe  was  treacherously  mur¬ 
dered  by  order  of  Boabdil  El  Chilo,  the  King.  They  have,  not  only 
seen  the  phantoms,  but  have  also  heard  strange,  plaintive  voices 
stealing  furtively  along  the  halls  and  colonades  and  taking  shelter 
outside”  where  the  myrtle  and  laurel  whisper  kind  words  to  each 
other.  An  imaginative,  dreamy  mind,  wandering  in  the.  moonlight 
through  the  Alhambra  would  see  the  gardens  of  th  beautiful  Moorish 
(Queen,  Lindaraja,  reposing  in  soft  mellow  light,  the  leaves  of  orange 
and  lemon  trees  would  appear  a»  if  dipped  in  molten  silver,  the  foun¬ 
tains  would  seem  to  send  glittering  spray,  and  counties  red  roses  of 
a  brilliant  color.  If  he  climbed  up  to  the  cozy  summer-house,  the 
Tocador  de  la  Reyna,  and  inhale  the  balmy  air  of  an  Andalusian  sum¬ 
mer  night  he  would  fancy  he  saw  tlie  courts  and  gardens  of  the  old 
•castle  alive  again,  awoke,  glittering  anew  in  t.hcii  former  Arabian 


magnificence.  The  wall  would  appear  to  him  no  longer  rent  and 
ruined  but  rich  and  gorgeous  in  Asiatic  splendor  ;  not  cobwebs,  but 
webs  of  costly  silks  and  damask  would  drupe  the  rooms,  rich  arabesks 
would  look  down  as  of  yore  from  arched  ceilings  in  harmoniously 
blending  colors.  The  wide  bare  courts  and  halls  would  seem  filled 
with  sof  is  and  divans  covered  with  the  marvels  of  the  loom  embroid¬ 
ered  with  pearls  an  1  jewels.  The  fountains  in  the  garden  in  day 
time  silent,  their  basins  covered  with  rubbish  and  dust,  would  send 
anew  brilliant  showers  of  refreshing  rain  on  the  wonderful  flowers 
which  surround  them.  Not  one  word  would  he  hear,  not  one  sound 
in  the  quiet  •ummer  night,  hut  th  •  Court  of  Lyons  would  seem  to  he 
thronged  be  the  body-guard,  by  courtiers  and  iuvit  al  guests  all  dressed 
and  robed  in  garments  of  fabulous  splen  lor  and  magnificence.  In 
the  Hall  of  Justice  h  ■  would  behold  Boabdil,  surrounded  by  his  min¬ 
isters  and  generals  holding  court  and  deali  ig  out  justice.  In  the 
arched  basements  all  would  be  hustle,  in  the  larder  and  kitchen  the 
cooks  preparing  ghastly  dish  as,  roasting  phantom  fowls  or  stuffing 
j  the  ghosts  of  sheep  with  rice  and  prunes. 

Many  assert,  to  have  had  snch  dreams  and  vi-ions,  others  have  gazed 
and  beheld  in  a  certain  favorable  night  the  great  door  of  the  tower 
!  Des  Comares,  hidden  at  all  other  times  to  mortal  eye.  It  is  guarded, 

I  tli  -y  say,  by  two  nymphs,  beautifully  chiseled  in  marble,  the  eyes  of 
which  are  immovably  fixed  on  the  spot  where  the  great  treasure  li-s 
buried.  Others  again  have  been  less  fortunate,  and  shudder  in  telling 
that  they  met  the  bloody  horse  without  a  head,  followed  by  six  howl¬ 
ing  dogs,  which  rushes  often  in  the  listless  hour  of  midnight  through 
|  the  Colonnades  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  streets  of  Granada. 

The  belief  in  superhuman  apparitions  is,  as  wc  remarked  before, 
universal  among  all  classes  of  Spaniards,  and  is  fostered  by  their 
passion  for  the  recital  of  legends,  of  tales  and  of  songs  ;  a  passion 
which  they  have  in  common  with  all  nations  of  the  Orient.  A 
Spaniard  knows  of  no  greater  delight  than  to  sit  in  summer  on  his 
door  steps,  in  winter  before  the  huge  cavern-like  chimney,  and  listen 
to  the  miraculous  deeds  of  saints,  the  dangers  and  perils  of  travel¬ 
lers  and  the  adventures  of  robbers  and  smugglers.  These  latter  had, 
at  the  time  we  speak  of,  considerable  renown  The  dangers  which 
they  encountered  at  every  step,  the  bloody  strifes  and  lights  with  the 
custom  house  officers,  had  surround  d  their  life  with  a  certain  ro¬ 
mantic  halo,  and  in  Granada  the  interest  in  these  hold  and  daring 
outlaws  was  heightened  through  tlie  circumstance  that  the  bravest 
among  them  were  supposed  to  be  denizens  of  the  suburb  of  Albaycin, 
once  so  rich  and  beautiful,  now  only  a  picturesque  ruin,  and  the 
abode  of  robbers  and  gipsies. 

It  is. said  that  to  this  day  old  Moorish  houses  of  a  mean  and  dilapi¬ 
dated  appearance  can  he  found,  which  retain  in  tlie  interior  all  th  ir 
former  splendor — walls  covered  with  costly  tipcstry,  and  floors  in¬ 
laid  with  the  richest  mosaic.  Travellers  which  have  late  at  niifiit 
passed  through  the  streets,  declare  having  hoard  beautiful  music,  di¬ 
vine  voices,  accompanied  with  skill,  by  the  guitar  or  pandero,  coming 
as  it  were  from  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  yes  they  swear  even  to 
have  seen  in  cellars  heaps  of  gold  and  silver.  Bur,  however  incredu¬ 
lous  we  may  he  with  regard  to  the  magnificence  of  the  Albaycin, 
nobody  can  deny  that  the  suburb  is  rich  with  beautiful  m  udens,  with 
fiery  black  eyes,  and  dress  'd  in  the  becoming  half  oriental  costume, 
who,  when  insulted,  know  how  to  handle  the  long  pointed  knife, 
without  which  they  never  venture  abroad.  Yes,  so  great  was  the  re¬ 
nown  of  these  fair  Gipsy  damsels,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  that  “Beautiful  as. the  Gitanas  of  Albaycin  ”  had  become  a 
proverb  in  Spain. 

One  of  tlie  most  beautiful  and  aristocratic  squares  of  Grenada  is 
1  called  “  Bevarrambla.”  Already  famous  in  Moorish  t  imes,  it  is  to  this 
day  tlie  favorite  residence  of  tlie  wealthiest  and  nio«t  distinguished 
inhabitants.  They  have  changed  the  old  Moorish  palaces  very  little, 
only  the  massive  castellated  entrances,  built  to  resist  sudden  attacks, 
have  been  replaced  by  line  iron  gates,  wiiich  allow  the  passers-by  a 
view  of  tlie  exquisite  courtyards,  in  the  Lot  season  tlie  favorite  resort 
of  family  and  guests.  If  tlie  family  is  at  home  a  large  curtain  is 
drawn  across  the  gate  to  seclude  the  interior  from  the  "street.  This 
court,  around  which  wid  ■  arcades  are  built,  under  which  the  inmates 
repose  on  divans  an  1  easy  chairs,  is  always  paved  with  white  and 
black  polished  marble.  In  tlie  centre  rises  a  fountain  to  refresh  and 
cool  the  air,  of  which  tlie  water  escaping  tlie  basin  forms  a  small 
pond,  in  which  gold  fishes  dart  to  and  fro,  surrounded  by  (lowers  and 
exotic  shrubs.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  a  large  awning  is  drawn 
from  roof  to  roof.  Orange  trees,  myrtles  and  laurels  either  in  crock, 
or  planted  in  the  sod  of  the  yard,  give  variety  and  life;  tlie  whole, 
tlie  glowing  flowers,  tlie  golden  fruit,  and  tlie  aromatic  perfume  re¬ 
mind  us  of  those  Paradisiacal  gardens,  of  faiiy  tal  s.  in  which  man 
lias  no  other  occupations  but  to  sing  to  the  lute,  to  dance  the  fan¬ 
dango.  and  to  whisper  loving  words  to  his  neighbor.  And,  in  truth, 
the  occupation  of  many  a  fail- Spaniard  consists  in  nothing  else,  and  it  would 
be  considered  a  misdemeanor  to  work  afterdinner,  in  the  evening  or  at  night, 
instead  of  devoting  that  time  to  the  most  complete  “  dulce  far  nlente.”  Most 
calls  are  made  after  sundown,  and  since  in  virtue  of  our  editorial  omnipo¬ 
tence,  all  doors  fly  open  at  our  approach,  we  will,  with  our  reader’s  permis¬ 
sion,  cuter  one  of  those  charming  ratios.  It  corresponds  to  our  former  de¬ 
scription,  the  fountain  only  is  uncommonly  large,  formed  of  three  magnifi¬ 
cent  basins  inlaid  with  Mosaic,  'rabesque,  drawn  with  eonsumate  skill. 
Around  this  fountain  wc  find  the  Inmates  seated,  listening  to  the  murmuring 
of  the  water,  and  looking  drearily  towards  the  azure  sky.  The  long  shadows 
show  that  the  sun  will  disappear  in  a  few  moments  behind  tlie  mountains  of 
Santa  Fiona. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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The  Most  Popular  Test-Books 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  ARE  : 

Appleton’s  Headers, 

Cornell’s  Geographies, 

Qnaekenbos’s  Histories, 

Grammars, 

Composition  and  Rhetoric, 

Appleton’s  Model  Copy-books. 

Our  list  also  comprises  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  Text-Books  for  High  Schools,  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

Correspondence  with  Teachers  and  School  Of¬ 
ficers  desired. 

3.  W.  T5JACgvSTO\T, 

General  Agent, 

D.  APPLE  «\  &  CO., 

% 

RALEIGH,  X.  C. 

THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA, 

AT  CHAPEL  HILL, 

Offers  to  students  instruction  in  three  regular 
courses  of  study,  leading  to  Academic  Degrees. 
Special  and  Optional  Courses,  also,  are  provided. 

Tuition,  $85.00  per  an  nn urn.  Total  expenses  from 
$185.00  to  $230.00. 

Connected  with  the  University  are  Schools  of 
LAW,  MEDICINE,  and  PHARMACY. 

Address, 

F.  W.  Simonds,  Pit.  D.,  Kemp  P.  Batthe, 
Secretary,  President. 


BEASLEY,  HAXTHCOCK  &  CO., 

DEALERS  IN 

Groceries,  Shoes,  Dry  Goods, 

&c.,  &c. 

#8“  Come  and  see  us.  Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

The  City  Grocery. 

We  keep  on  hand  a  full  stock  of  First  Class 

OROCSRISS. 

Come  and  see  us  and  we  will  save  you  money. 

J.  A.  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 


Wilmington  &  Weldon  R.  It.  Co. 

Office  Ok  n’t.  Superintendent. 

Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Sept.  18, 1880. 


Change  of  Schedule. 

ON  AND  AFTER  SEPTEMBER  10,  1880,  at  8.40 
P.  M  ,  Passenger  Trains  on  the  Wilmington  & 
Weldon  Railroad  will  run  as  follows: 


Day  Mkiil  and  Express  Trains,  Daily 
— A  os,  47  Aorih  and  IS  South. 

Leave  Wilmington,  Front  St.  Depot,  at...  0:50  a.  m. 


Arrive  at.  Weldon, . 12:50  p.  m. 

Leave  Weldon, .  3:40  p.  m. 


Arrive  at  Wilmington,  Front  St.  Depot,..  9:53  p.  m. 


Night  Passenger,  Matt,  and  Express  Trains 
Daily — Nos,  45  North  and  42  South. 
Leave  Wilmington,  Front  St.  Depot,  at....  8:40  p.  m. 

Arrive  at  Weldon, .  3:50  a.  m. 

Leave  Weldon, . 2:15  a,  m. 

Arrive  at  Wilmington.  Front  St.  Depot,...  ,8:10  a.  m. 


lay  and  Friday  at  8:30  p. 

Train  No.  47  makes  close  connection  at  Weldon 
for  all  points North,  daily.  All  rail  via  Richmond, 
and  daily  except  Sunday  via  Bay  Line. 

Train  No  45  runs  via  Richmond  and  Washington, 
and  makes  close  connection  daily  to  Richmond, 
and  daily,  except  Saturday  nights,  for  all  points 
north  of  Richmond. 

Both  trains  run  solid  between  Wilmington  and 
Washington,  and  have  Pullman  Palace  Sleepers 
attached. 

JOHN  F.  DIVINE, 
General  Superintendent. 

A.  POPE,  General  Passenger  Agent. 


Oxford  Female  Seminary, 

OXFORD ,  N.  C. 

The  first  term  of  this  school,  under  its  present 
management,  opened  on  September  1st,  1880,  and 
there  are  now  in  attendance  nearly 

One  Hundred  Pupils, 

a  number  larger  than  that  of  the  most  prosperous 
term  of  the  President's  school  when  located  in 
Raleigh— the  Raleigh  Female  Seminary  Its  suc¬ 
cess  has  therefore  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  friends;  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  at  the  opening  of  the 

Spring  Term,  January  19th,  1881, 

enough  new  students  will  arrive  to  fill  the  build¬ 
ings,  which  are  considerably  larger  than  those 
occupied  by  the  President  while  in  Raleigh. 

The  reputation  of  our 

IVEusic  Department 

has  been  fully  maintained.  The  vacancy,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  death  of  Prof.  Bohlman,  in  July  last, 
has  been  tilled  by  the  appointment  of 

PROF.  C.  T.  FREY, 

as  Music  Director.  Prof.  Frey  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Stuttgart  Conservatory  of  Music,  of  Germany,  and 
has  had  an  experience  of  thirty  years  in  teaching 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music. 

The  Art  Department 

is  in  charge  of  a  lady,  who  has  enjoyed  the  best 
facilities  for  learning  Art  to  be  found  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  having  taken  a  thorough  course  in 

Painting  and  Drawing, 

at  Cooper  Institute,  New  York  City.  The  teachers 
In  the 

Literary  Department 

have,  all  of  them,  had  large  experience  In  teaching 
and  have  attained  eminent  success. 

With  large  and  commodious  buildings,  with  a 
corps  of  teachers  earnest,  faithful  and  accomplish¬ 
ed,  with  a  location  unsurpassed  for  healthfulness, 
this  school  offers 

Superior  Advantages 

to  young  ladies  desiring  a  finished  education. 

The  price  for  board,  fuel,  lights  and  washing, 
calisthenics  and  English  tuition  per  term  of  five 
months  is  eighty  dollars. 

Apply  for  Catalogue. 

F.  F.  HOBGOOD,  A.  M., 
President. 


Raleigh  &  Gaston  Railroad. 


TIME  TABLE, 

To  Jake  effect  4.00  a.  in.,  Monday, 
November  20th,  ISSO. 


Leave  Raleigh, . 

Going  Going 

North.  South. 

“  Mill  Brook, . 

.  8:55  “ 

Lv.  7:35  “ 

“  Neuse, . 

.  9:06  “ 

“  7:25  “ 

“  Forestville, . 

c)«*22  “ 

“  7:10  “ 

“  Wake, . 

“  7:06  “ 

“  Youngsville, . 

.  9:37  “ 

“  6:55  “ 

“  Franklinton, . 

. 9:56  ■* 

“  6:38  “ 

“  Kittrell’s, . 

. 10:20  “ 

“  6:01  “ 

“  Henderson, . 

. 10:42  “ 

“  5:40  “ 

“  Middleburg, . 

. 10:58  “ 

“  5:24  “ 

“  Junction, . 

. 11:10  “ 

“  5:13  “ 

“  Ridgeway, . 

. 11:19  “ 

“  5:05  “ 

“  Warren  ton, . 

. 11:33  “ 

“  4:52  “ 

“  Macon, . 

. 11:16  “ 

“  4:40  “ 

“  Brown’s, . 

. 11:57  “ 

“  4:27  “ 

“  Littleton, . 

. 12:09  p  m. 

“  4:14  “ 

“  3:58  “ 

“  Gaston, . 

. 12:28  “ 

“  8:51  “ 

“  Midwav, . 

. 12:40  “ 

“  3:35  “ 

Arrive  at  Weidon, . 

. 12:55  “ 

“  3:20  “ 

JOHN  C.  WINDER, 
Superintendent. 


IS  A 


RELIGIOUS  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER, 

Published  weekly,  and  devoted  to  the  Intellectual, 
Moral  and  Spiritual  Interests  of  the  people. 

It  numbers  among  its  correspondents  many  of 
the  very  best  writers  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  Is  thoroughly  orthodox  on  questions 
of  doctrine,  but  free  and  outspoken  in  its  views  on 
all  open  questions.  It  allows  and  invites  free  dis¬ 
cussion  within  the  bounds  of  courtesy. 

In  popularity  the  Presbyterian  is  constantly 
advancing.  It  is  the 

LOWEST  PRICED 


Presbyterian  paper  published  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Southern  General  Assembly. 

It  aims  to  be  tiie  paper  for  the  people,  and 
to  present  in  its  columns  matter  to  interest  and 
instruct  all  ages,  classes  and  conditions  of  the 
people. 

We  endeavor  to  make  Freshness,  liveliness, 
Timeliness  and  Vigor,  the  special  character¬ 
istics  of  its  style. 

Price  per  annum,  $2.05;  or  for  one  year  to  any 
new  subscriber,  $2.15.  For  $3.00  we  will  send  for  one 
year  to  any  new  subscriber  the  North  Carolina 
Presbyterian  and  the  American  Agricultu¬ 
ralist,  the  best  illustrated  Agricultural  and 
Household  Magazine  in  the  country. 

Address, 

JOHN  MCLAURIN, 
Editor  mid  Proprietor ,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


CURES  BACK  ACHE 

And  all  diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Bladder  and 
Urinary  Organs  by  wearing  the 


Improved  Excelsior  Kidney  Pad 

It  is  a  MARVEL  of  HEALING  and  RELIEF. 


Simple,  Sensible,  Direct, 
Painless,  Powerful. 


It  CURBS  where  all  else  fails.  A  REVELATION 
and  REVOLUTION  in  Medicine.  Absorption  or 
direct  application,  as  opposed  to  unsatisfactory 
internal  medicines.  Send  for  our  treatise  on  Kid¬ 
ney  troubles,  sent  free.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  $2. 

Address 


This  is  the 
Original  and  ven- 
uine  Kidney  Pad. 
Ask  for  it  and 
take  no  other. 


The  “  Only”  Lung  Pad  Co., 

1)1  TKOIT,  Mich. 
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VOL.  1  —  No.  7. 


OXFORD,  N.  0.,  APRIL  30,  1881. 


Entered  at  the  post  office  at  oxford,  n.  c. 

AS  SECOND-CLASS  MATTER. 


THE  OXONIAN, 

A  Journal  of  Literature  and  Education, 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  AT 

One  Dollar  a  year  in  Advance. 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 


Space. 

1  Mo. 

3  Mos. 

6  Mos. 

12  Mos. 

One  inch . 

$  1  00 

8  2  50 

8  4  00 

8  7  00 

Two  inches,.. 

1  70 

4  00 

7  00 

13  00 

Three  inches, 

2  50 

5  50 

10  00 

19  00 

Four  inches,. 

3  00 

7  00 

13  00 

25  00 

Liberal  discount  on  larger  Insertions. 

All  matter,  including  advertisements,  in¬ 
tended  for  publication  in  any  issue,  should  be  in 
the  office  by  the  20th  of  the  month. 

J.  C.  HORNER, 

Oxford,  N.  C. 


Full  Value  Guaranteed 

FOR  ALL 

SHADES  or  TODACOO, 

AT 

H.  G.  COOPER’S 

Ware-Ho  use, 

OXFORD,  N.  C. 

Our  market  is  now  fully  supported  by  large  or¬ 
ders  from  distant  manufacturers.  Several  new 
buyers  have  made  their  appearance  here  and  there 
is  a  strong  demand  for  all  grades  of  Tobacco,  which 
is  bringing 

BETTER  PRICES 

than  it  has  been  known  to  bring  at  this  season. 

Thanking  the  farmers  of  Granville  for  their  lib¬ 
eral  patronage  in  the  past,  I  promise  that  their 
Tobacco  shall  always  bring 


when  sold  at  my  house. 


H.  G.  COOPER, 

Proprietor. 

NOVEMBER  27,  1889-tf. _ _ 

A.  W.  GRAHAM, 

Attorney  at  Law, 

HILLSBORO,  N.  C. 

Practices  in  the  Courts  of  Orange,  Person,  Ala¬ 
mance,  Chatham,  Granville  and  Wake. 

Collection  of  claims  a  specialty. 

October,  1880— ly. 


HORNER  SCHOOL, 

OXFORD,  N.  C. 

A  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL,  SCIENTIFIC 
AND  ENGLISH  SCHOOL,  WITH  MILI¬ 
TARY  ORGANIZATION  AND  DIS¬ 
CIPLINE. 


I’HINCU  ’AI.S : 

JAMES  II.  HORNER,  A.  91. 
JEROME  C.  HORNER,  A.  91. 


ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTORS: 

J.  P.  PAISLEY,  A.  B.,  Latin,  Greek,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  and  English  Branches. 

TH.  v.  JASMUND,  Ph.  D.,  French,  German, 
Geography,  and  History. 


The  school  has  been  under  its  present  manage¬ 
ment  for  THIRTY  YEARS;  and  in  this  sense, 
it  is,  we  believe,  the  OLDEST  SCHOOL  in  the 
South. 

Long  experience  and  watchful  observation  have 
enabled  us  to  make  many  improvements  in  our 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline;  and  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  boys  have  been 
able  to  compete  successfully  for  the  highest  honors 
in  the  various  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country,  furnishes  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  our  system. 

No  expense  or  pains  will  be  spared  to  maintain 
the  high  reputation  of  the 

HORNER  SCHOOL 

and  to  make  it  complete  in  all  the  requirements 
of  a  first-rate  preparatory  and  finishing  academy. 
None  but  well-qualified  assistant  instructors  will 
be  employed;  and  none  but  honorable  and  studi¬ 
ous  boys  will  be  retained  in  the  school. 

The  location  is  retired,  but  not  so  remote  from 
the  town  as  to  lose  the  healthful  influence  of  its 
refined  society.  Students  live  in  the  family  of  the 
principals;  and  their  conduct  out  of  school  and  in 
school  is  strictly  supervised  and  controlled.  The 
standard  of  scholarship  and  gentlemanly  deport¬ 
ment  is  high. 

The  course  of  study  is  complete.  The  text-books 
are  up  to  the  latest  advancements  in  every  depart¬ 
ment;  and  the  best  educational  advantages  in  all 
the  appointments  of  the  school  are  provided.  The 
scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty 
weeks  each. 

The  FALL  TERM  begins  the  first  Monday  in 
August. 

The  SPRING  TERM,  the  second  Monday  in 
January. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

JEROME  C.  HORNER, 

OXFORD,  X.  C. 


Single  Copy  15  Cents. 


ESTABLISHED  1810. 


Jerome  Jones,  Solomon  P.  Stratton, 

Louis  P.  McDuffie,  Otis  Noucross  Howland. 

H.  L.  LANIER, 

WITH 

Jones,  McDule  &  Stratton, 

Importers  of  and  dealers  in 

POTTERY  &  GLASS 

OF  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

From  Original  Sources. 

ALSO 

Lamp  Goods,  Chandeliers,  Table 
Cutlery,  etc. 

51  to  59  Federal,  &  129  Franklin  Sts., 
November,  1880— tf.  BOSTON. 


T.  D.  CRAWFORD  &  CO., 

Druggists, 

jOXFORD,  N.  C. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  ot 
Medicines  in  the  County.  In  fact  we  have 
everything  usually  kept  in  a  FIRST-CLASS 
Drug  Store.  On  Paints,  Oils,  Putty,  and 
Window  Glass  we  lead  the  trade — 
Selling  Large  Quantities  at  Small 
Profits ! 

TOILET  and  FANCY  GOODS  in  great  variety. 
The  largest,  most  attractive  and  cheapest  assort¬ 
ment  to  be  found. 

Choice  Confectioneries,  Foreign  Fruits,  Ac. 

Fine  Cigars : 

“MACK  HAYS,”  “HUNTER” 
AND  “  CRACK  SHOT  !” 

Can’t  be  beaten ! 

Our  Prescription  Department  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed!  Medicine  compounded  only  by  Compe¬ 
tent  and  Careful  Druggists. 

We  thank  our  friends  for  past  liberal  patronage, 
and  hope,  by  strict  attention  to  business  and  Dy 
fair  dealing*  to  merit  their  future  good  will. 

Bottom  prices  guaranteed  at 

T.  D.  CRAAVFORD  &  CO’S. 

October,  1880 — tf. 


COL.  JAS.  S.  AMIS, 


OXFORD,  N.  C., 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law. 

December,  1880 — ly. 


Outfit  sent  free  to  those  who  wish  to  engage 
in  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  business 
known.  Everything  new.  Capital  not  re¬ 
quired.  We  will  furnish  you  everything.  SlOaday 
and  upwards  is  easily  made  without  staying  away 
from  home  over  night.  No  risk  whatever.  Many 
new  workers  wanted  at  once  Many  are  making 
fortunes  at  the  business.  Ladies  make  as  much  as 
men,  and  young  boys  and  girls  make  great  pay. 
No  one  who  is  willing  to  work  fails  to  make  more 
money  every  day  than  can  be  made  in  a  week  at 
any  ordinary  employment.  Those  who  engage  at 
once  will  find  a  short  road  to  fortune.  Address  II. 
Hallett  <£  Co.,  Portland,  Maine.  4— tf. 


Edwards,  Broughton  &  Co., 

steam: 

Printers  ni  Binders, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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OFFICIAL  TEXT  BOOKS. 


HOLMES’  HEADERS. 

Prepared  by  GEO.  F.  HOLMES  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia, 

And  officially  selected  for  use  in  the  Schools  of 
North  Carolina. 


THESE  BOOKS,  now  so  extensively  used  in  Vir- 
ginia,  North  Carolina,  and  throughout  the  South, 
are  a  fresh,  beautiful  and  well  made  collection  of 
exercises  for  the  class-room  or  for  private  reading. 
As  a  series  they  have  been  successfully  tested  in 
all  grades  of  schools :  they  embrace  a  pure  and 
wholesome  literature,  alike  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  to  the  young,  and  are  in  no  respect  hampered 
by  far-fetched  or  impracticable  methods. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  above 
books,  as  well  as  for  MAURY’S  GEOGRAPHIES 
and  the  entire  UNIVERSITY  SERIES,  address 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

19  Murray  St.,  New  York, 

Or  Capt.  W.  B.  KENDRICK, 

General  Agent, 

*— •>£  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Tie  Orphans’  Friend, 

Organ  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Oxford 
and  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons 
in  North  Carolina, 

18  PUBLISHED  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  AT 


One  Dollar  a  Year  1 


*  It  is  designed  to  promote  the  entertainment, 
instruction  and  interests  of 

especially  of  those  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
parental  and  scholastic  training.  It  also 
seeks  to  increase  the  soul-growth  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  by  suggesting  proper  objects  of  charity 
and  true  channels  of  benevolence,  in  order 
that  they  may,  by  doing  good  to  others,  en¬ 
large  their  own  hearts  and  extend  the  horizon 
of  their  human  sympathies,  as  they  ascend  te 
a  higher  plane  of  Christian  observation.  Ad¬ 
dress  ORPHANS’  FRIEND, 

8  tf  OXFORD  N  C. 


THE  CENTRAL  HOTEL, 

Henderson ,  N.  C. 

THIS  HOUSE  has  been  partly  rebuilt  and  re¬ 
furnished,  and  is  now  conducted  in  first-class 
style.  Every  accommodation  necessary.  Table 
well  supplied,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Good  Livery  and  Feed  Stables. 

The  public  is  invited.  Terms  moderate. 

4 — tf.  B.  I.  POWELL,  Proprietor. 


dH  n  Outfit  furnished  free,  with  full  instructions 
Ns  I  M  for-conducting  the  most  profitable  business 
'r  that  any  one  can  engage  in.  The  business 
is  so  easy  learn,  and  our  instructions  are  so  simple 
and  plain,  that  any  one  can  make  great  profits  from 
the  very  start.  No  one  can  fail  who  is  willing  to 
work.  Women  aie  as  successful  as  men.  Boys  and 
girls  can  earn  large  sums.  Many  have  made  at  the 
business  over  one  hundred  dollars  in  a  single  week. 
Nothing  like  it  ever  known  before.  All  who  en¬ 
gage  are  surprised  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  able  to  make  money.  You  can  en¬ 
gage  in  this  business  during  your  spare  time  at 
great  profit.  You  do  not  have  to  invest  capital  in 
it.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Those  who  need  ready 
money,  should  write  to  us  at  once.  All  furnished 
free.  “Address  True  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 
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[  T  I  ’  T  T')  Yourselves  by  making  money 
I  I  IH  I  when  a  golden  chance  is  ottered, 

1  1  I  v  JL J  1  tliereby  always  keeping  poverty 
from  your  door,  Those  who  always  take  advant¬ 
age  of  the  good  chances  for  making  money  that  are 
offered,  generally  become  wealthy,  while  those  who 
do  not  improve  such  chances  remain  in  poverty. 
We  want  many  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  to 
work  for  us  right  in  their  own  localities.  The  busi¬ 
ness  will  pay  more  than  ten  times  ordinary  wages. 
We  furnish  an  expensive  outfit  and  all  that  you 
need,  free.  No  one  who  engages  fails  to  make 
money  very  rapidly.  You  can  devote  your  whole 
time  to  the  work,  or  only  your  spare  moments. 
Full  information  and  all  that  is  needed  sent  free. 
Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine.  4 — tf. 


Raleigh  &  Gaston  Railroad. 


TIME  TABLE, 

To  take  effect  4.00  a.  in.,  Monday, 

November  29tli.  1880. 

Going  Going 
North.  South. 


Leave  Raleigh, .  8:40  a.m.  Ar.  7:50  p.  m. 

“  Mill  Tti-nnk  R:SR  “  T.v  7-.V  “ 


u 

Mill  Brook, . 

.  8:55 

ll 

Lv 

7:35  “ 

1 1 

Neuse, . 

.  9:06 

ll 

7:25  “ 

u 

Forestville, . 

.  9:22 

ll 

“ 

7:10  “ 

it 

Wake . 

ll 

ll 

7:06  “ 

u 

Youngsville, . 

.  9:37 

ll 

It 

6:55  “ 

ll 

Fran  klintori, . 

ll 

ll 

6:38  “ 

It 

Kittrell’s, . 

. 10:20 

ll 

11 

6:01  “ 

ti 

Henderson, . 

. 10:42 

ll 

ll 

5:40  “ 

ti 

Middleburg, . 

. 10:58 

ll 

ll 

5:24  “ 

il 

Junction, . 

. 11:10 

ll 

ll 

5:13  “ 

ll 

Ridgeway, . 

. 11:19 

ll 

ll 

5:05  “ 

ll 

Warrenton, . 

. 11:33 

ll 

ll 

4:52  “ 

ll 

Macon, . 

. 11:46 

ll 

ll 

4:40  “ 

ll 

Brown’s, . 

. 11:57 

ll 

ll 

4:27  “ 

ll 

Littleton, . 

. 12:09 

p  m. 

ll 

4:14  “ 

ll 

Summit, . 

. 12:21 

ll 

Gaston,.! . 

. 12:28 

n 

“ 

3:51  “ 

ll 

Midway . 

. 12:40 

a 

It 

3:35  “ 

rrive  at  Weldon, . 

. 12:55 

ii 

ll 

3:20  “ 

JOHN  C.  WINDER, 

3— tf.  Superintendent. 


The  Oxonian, 

A  Journal  of  Literature  and  Education, 

Published  Monthly,  at  Oxford,  N.  C.,  at  One 
Dollar  a  Year,  in  advance. 

The  Oxonian  aims  at  increasing  the  interest  for 
Literature  and  Education,  and  gives  original  ar¬ 
ticles  on  subjects  of  vital  importance  as  well  as 
criticisms  of  the  newest  and  most  valuable  publi¬ 
cations. 

Offers  decided  advantages  to  advertisers.  High 
average  circulation.  Advertisements  are  shown 
prominently,  are  free  from  errors,  and  are  taste¬ 
fully  displayed.  Its  advertising  rates  are  not  in 
excess  of  its  value  to  an  advertiser.  Advertise¬ 
ments  intended  for  publication  in  any  issue,  should 
be  in  the  office  by  the  20th  of  the  month. 

J.  C.  HORNER, 
Oxford,  N.  C. 


COMMENTS. 

[From  T.  II.  Pritchard ,  I).  />.,  President  of  Wake 
Fcrrest  College.'] 

You  have  my  thanks  for  the  second  number  of 
the  Oxonian,  and  really,  sirs,  I  do  most  heartily 
congratulate  you  on  the  literary  merit  of  the  paper; 
it  is  admirably  well  done  and  meets  a  want  all 
teachers  must  have  felt.  Put  me  down  for  a  sub¬ 
scriber  as  long  as  it  continues  under  its  present 
management.  I  am  delighted  with  it  and  shall 
take  pleasure  in  promoting  its  prosperity.  It  has 
the  ring  of  true  metal. 

With  high  appreciation  of  your  work  as  educa¬ 
tors,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  myself, 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

T.  H.  PRITCHARD. 

The  Oxonian  is  a  charming  journal  published  at 
Oxford,  N.  C.,  in  the  interests  of  better  education. 
Few  as  good  articles  are  seen  in  the  best  papers 
and  magazines  in  this  country  as  we  find  in  this 
unpretending  monthly.  The  editors  announce 
#1.00  as  their  yearly  subscription,  and  it  is  richly 
worth  three  times  t  he  amount. 

Let  us  be  ashamed  of  the  loud-mouthed  cry  of 
the  politician  about  education  which  has  for  so 
long  a  time  been  used  as  a  campaign  text,  to  be  for-, 
gotten  when  hearty  work  is  to  be  done.  Let  us  n 
give  freely  to  sustain  the  Oxonian  and  its  com¬ 
panion  journal  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  let  each  one 
take  upon  himself  his  or  her  share  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  elevating  our  educational  standards. — 
North  Carolina  Medical  Journal. 

The  Oxonian  is  the  title  of  a  literary  and  edu¬ 
cational  monthly,  published  at  Oxford,  N.  C.,  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Horner,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  “  Horner  School.”  It  makes  an  excellent 
beginning.  Its  matter  is  of  a  very  readable  and 
instructive  kind.  Prof.  Jasmund’s  hand  is  seen  in 
many  articles  and  contributions  from  various 
sources  give  freshness  and  interest  to  Its  pages. 
Price  81.00  a  year.  It,  has  our  hearty  wishes  for 
success  — T.  B.  Kingsbury  of  the  Wilmingtoji  Star. 

Last  week  brought  to  our  exchange  table  the  first 
number  of  the  Oxonian,  published  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
Horner,  Principal  of  the  celebrated  Horner  High 
School  of  Oxford,  and  edited  by  himself  and  his 
corps  of  co-professors.  W e  can  say  with  pride  that 
within  our  recollection  no  such  publication  of  this 
much  needed  kind  has  appeared  that  will  at  all 
compare  with  the  Oxonian.  The  articles  on  “The 
Mind.”  “  Nature  the  Great  Teacher,”  and  “Books," 
would  reflect  credit  on  any  writer  of  this  or  any 
other  country.  We  tender  our  best  compliments 
to  our  new  friends,  and  bid  them  “God  speed”  in 
the  onward  march  toward  universal  education. — 
Oxford  Torch  Light. 

The  Oxonian  is  an  exceptionally  able,  high 
grade  literary  and  educational  journal.  A  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  character  appeals  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  State,  and  indeed,  of  the  whole  South,  for 
support.  We  hope  to  see  it  handsomely  sustained 
by  our  people. — Statesville  Landmark. 

We  have  read  the  first  issue  of  the  Oxonian  and 
regard  it  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  day.  It  emanates  from  professors  of  a  first 
class  academic  and  classical  school,  which  has 
ranked  for  many  years  among  the  foremost  insti¬ 
tutions  of  preparatory  education  for  admission  of 
its  pupils  into  the  universities  of  the  country.  We 
doubt  not  that  when  its  character  is  known  it  will 
be  widely  circulated  and  infuse  into  the  rising 
generation  higher  aims  and  nobler  aspirations,  and 
aid  in  establishing  among  our  people  a  public 
spirit  and  a  rivalry  which  will  conduce  much  to 
our  prosperity  and  development. — Oxford  F-ee- 
Lance. 

We  have  received  the  various  numbers  of  the 
Oxonian  thus  far  issued  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  can  cordially  and  conscientiously  com¬ 
mend  it.  It  is  edited  with  rare  ability,  is  a  home 
production  and  is  published  at  a  price  which  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  all  intelligent  minds. —  W'ii- 
mington  Review. 

Read  the  new  prospectus  of  the  Oxonian  to  be 
found  in  another  column.  Handsomely  gotten  up 
and  edited  with  taste  and  ability,  if  it  receives  the 
patronage  it  deserves,  it  win  prove  a  credit  to  the 
journalism  of  the  State.— Lenoir  Topic. 
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The  Oxonian. 

OXFORD,  N.  C.,  APRIL  30th,  1881. 

TO  THE  PERSON  RECEIVING  THIS  AS  A  SPECIMEN  COPY: 

The  Oxonian  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for 
the  annual  subscription  price  of  $1.00  in  advance.  Subscriptions 
may  commence  at  any  time.  Clergymen  half  rates.  If  you  wish  to 
secure  subscribers  for  The  Oxonian,  send  for  specimen  copies  and 
circular,  announcing  our  terms,  which  are  very  liberal. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  make  The  Oxonian,  in  literary  merit,  equal 
to  any  similar  journal  in  this  country.  The  co-operation  of  several 
scholarly  writers  has  been  secured,  and  communications,  within  the 
scope  of  the  paper,  are  solicited  from  persons  in  all  sections  of  the 
State  on  questions  and  discussions  pertaining  to  North  Carolina,  or 
about  which  North  Carolinians  should  be  informed. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  Oxonian  has  any 
unfriendly  feeling  against  Methodists,  Baptists,  Presby¬ 
terians  and  Lutherans,  the  denominational  colleges  or 
their  professors  and  tutors.  We  enjoy  not  the  advantage 
of  knowing  a  single  professor  of  Chapel  Hill  or  of  the 
denominational  colleges.  We  write  in  the  interest  of  ed¬ 
ucation  and  of  education  solely.  We  want  universal,  the 
very  best,  the  very  highest  degree  of  education  and  cul¬ 
ture  ;  we  want  it  free  or  easy  of  access  to  every  citizen  of 
the  State,  and  we  do  not  care  one  iota  if  this  or  that  col. 
lege  suffers  or  prospecs,  provided  the  main  point  is  reach¬ 
ed.  We  thought,  and  we  still  think  the  denominational 
colleges  made  a  great  mistake  in  publishing  their  protest^ 
because  it  was  a  sectarian  move,  and  arose  from  a  secta¬ 
rian  spirit.  We  want  to  forget  that  there  are  sects — we 
want  to  forget  that  there  are  Christians  who  have  only 
the  welfare  of  a  certain  number,  of  a  narrow  circle  of  be¬ 
lievers,  and  not  of  all  Christians  at  heart.  It  is  this  sec¬ 
tarian  antagonism,  this  desire  of  sects  of  outstripping 
each  other,  of  placarding  their  own  real  or  fancied’  supe¬ 
riority,  against  which  we  rise.  Strange  to  say,  the  first 
impulse  to  a  dispute  and  rupture  of  harmony  between 
the  Colleges  and  University,  emanated  from  a  sect  which 
alone,  among  all  Christian  denominations,  can  boast 
of  having  never  shown  animosity  against  Christians  be¬ 
longing  to  other  sects,  of  never  having  persecuted — not 
even  in  ages  in  which  religious  persecutions  were  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  spirit  of  the  times— a  single  man  or  woman 
for  choosing  roads  different  from  those  adopted  by  the 
Baptists  to  gain  salvation  or  education.  In  all  centuries 
the  Baptists  have  been  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  tolera¬ 
tion,  of  Christian  love  and  charity,  of  which  they  have  a 
full  right  to  be  proud.  It  is  true,  they  have  had  and  they 
have  fanatics— a  Thomas  Munzer  and  a  Durham  Bull— 
but  on  the  whole  their  community  presents  a  picture  of 
true  Christian  piety,  for  which  we  seek  often  in  vain  in 
other  sects. 

It  was  in  their  meeting  at  Goldsboro,  that  Chapel  Hill 
was  first  publicly  called  an  Episcopalian  college,  keptup  by 
the  State.  Was  that  accusation  just,  or  did  it  arise  from 
sectarian  antagonism  ?  The  only  tangible  reason  for  the 


attack  seemed  to  be  so  absurdly  ridiculous,  that  we  are 
almost  ashamed  to  quote  it — “the  students  in  Chapel 
Hill  were  not  forbidden  to  dance.”  There  might  have 
been  some  reason  for  the  outcry,  if  it  had  been  obligatory 
for  every  student  to  dance,  and  the  professors  composing 
the  faculty  had  taught  it,  and  students  and  professors  had 
indulged,  in  study  or  lecture  hours,  in  a  slow  waltz  or 
racquet.  But  since  it  was  left  to  the  option  and  free- will 
of  every  student  if  he  would  take  part  in  this  pastime, 
the  faculty  neither  encouraging  nor  having  in  any  way 
the  remotest  connection  with  balls,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  see- how  the  absence  of  a  law  curtailing  individual 
rights  or  interfering  with  religious  scruples  could  cause 
Chapel  Hill  to  be  called  an  Episcopalian  college.  Why, 
the  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  students  had 
only  to  stay  away  if  they  did  not  like  or  approve  of  it. 

An  almost  equally  ridiculous  assertion  declared  Chapel 
Hill  to  be  an  Episcopal  college  because  the  prepondering 
number  of  trustees  and  of  professors  were  Episcopalians 
and  not  Baptists  or  Methodists,  etc.  We  hold  that  the  trus¬ 
tees  were  appointed  because  they  were  fit  for  the  position, 
and  that  they  selected  scholars  who  to  them  seemed  well 
qualified  to  occupy  professorships,  without  any  regard 
whatsoever  to  their  religion.  If  less  Baptists  than  Epis- 
palians  were  appointed  trustees,  the  reason  is  obvious : — 
the  comparative  small  number  of  Episcopalians  could 
show  a  larger  number  of  highly  educated  literary  men  at 
the  time  vacancies  occurred  than  the  other  denomina- 
tions.  It  is  no  secret,  and  in  no  way  disparaging  to  the 
protesting  sects,  that  their  aim  has  been  until  lately  to 
give  to  the  whole  body  composing  their  churches  in  this 
State  a  good  education,  and  not  to  a  few  only  the  highest 
degree  of  culture.  The  Legislature  very  naturally  ap¬ 
pointed  as  trustees  to  the  University  only  such  men  as 
were  friends  and  not  antagonists  to  the  interests  of  Chapel 
Hill.  The  only  denomination  which  had  no  sectarian 
college  of  their  own,  were  the  Episcopalians.  Should  the 
Legislature  have  named  trustees  who  felt  not  only  no  in¬ 
terest  in  its  success  but  great  interest  in  another  college 
which  tried  to  rival  and  even  to  surpass  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  ? 

It  seems  to  us  simply  preposterous  to  call  a  college  an 
Episcopalian  college  because  in  the  year  1879  three- 
fourths  of  its  professors  went  to  worship  in  Episcopal 
churches.  With  equal  propriety  Bonn  in  Germany 
might  be  called  a  Jewish  University  now,  because  more 
than  half  of  the  faculty  are  Jews  ;  and  Heidelburg  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  University,  because  two-fifths  of  the  profes¬ 
sors  go  to  mass.  There  is  no  chair  for  the  teaching  of 
theology  in  Chapel  Hill,  no  student  is  forced  to  attend 
divine  service  in  an  Episcopalian  church,  no  Episcopal 
clergyman  tries  to  gain  proselytes  among  the  students,  no 
scholarships  nor  prizes  are  reserved  for  Episcopalians 
solely.  What  on  earth  is  it  that  stamps  the  University 
asjan  Episcopal  college  ? 

The  protest  of  the  denominational  colleges  against  an 
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increased  subsidy  to  Chapel  Hill  was,  we  think,  more 
than  a  mistake — it  was  a  gross  blunder.  We  have  read 
the  reply  of  the  excellent  and  learned  President  of  Wake 
Forest  to  our  criticism,  but  we  are  unable  to  alter  our 
opinion.  The  learned  President  utterly  mistakes  our 
position.  We  have  no  more  interest  in  Chapel  Hill  than 
the  man  in  the  moon.  It  is  the  move  of  the  educational 
colleges  against  free  education,  springing  from  the  inter¬ 
ested  motive  that  free  education  will  injure  the  material 
interests  of  the  colleges  which  we  censure. 

Dr.  Pritchard  says:  “They  (the  various  dissetiting 
churches)  have  a  property  in  the  University,  since  they 
are  taxed  for  its  support.  They  have  a  right  to  say  how 
their  money  shall  be  appropriated,  and  we  speak  by  au¬ 
thority  when  we  say  they  will  not  permit  the  University 
so  managed,  as  to  seriously  damage  the  interest  of  their 
own  colleges.”  That  means  simply  the  Baptists,  the  Meth¬ 
odists  and  the  Presbyterians  of  North  Carolina  will  op¬ 
pose  free  education ;  will  refuse  to  the  poor  the  means  of 
education,  so  that  the  denominational  colleges  can  prolong 
their  existence  and  pay  salaries  to  Professors.  The  poor, 
gifted  student  must  become  a  grocery  clerk  or  a  pork 
butcher,  forego  University  education,  because  the  denom¬ 
inational  colleges  require  a  certain  number  of  students 
paying  a  fee  to  feed  the  professors.  We  suppose  if  the 
Legislature  was  inclined  to  confer  on  the  State  the  inesti¬ 
mable  blessing  of  free  education,  Wake  Forest  and  David¬ 
son  would  protest,  because  it  would  impair  their  useful¬ 
ness.  We  confess  we  supposed  that  the  colleges  of  our 
State  were  inspired  by  more  love  for  their  fellow  men, 
more  zeal  for  education  and  by  less  greed  for  bread  and 
butter.  AVe  are  unable  to  change  or  even  to  modify  our 
dictum,  that  the  denominational  colleges  have  tried  to 
enlarge  their  field  by  depreciating  Chapel  Hill.  The 
depreciation  has  consisted  in  extolling  inviduously  their 
own  importance,  in  undervaluing  the  usefulness  of  Chapel 
Hill,  and  in  asserting  that  North  Carolina  desired  a 
higher  degree  of  culture  than  that  afforded  by  Chapel 
Hill. 

We  are  further  of  opinion,  that  the  education  offered 
at  Chapel  Hill  is  fully  adequate  to  all  demands  which 
can  justly  be  made  now  on  a  University  in  North  Car¬ 
olina.  A  University  to  be  of  real  service  to  the  State 
must  not  be  a  solitary  obelisk,  gazed  at  and  not  compre¬ 
hended;  it  must  be  the  crowning  point  of  a  complete 
educational  system  ;  it  must  be  the  ocean  of  knowledge,  to 
which,  from  the  remotest  mountains,  drops  of  rain  gath¬ 
ered  into  brooks,  increased,  swelled  to  streams,  aye,  to 
mighty  broad  rivers,  hasten  to  bring  information;  it 
must  be  like  a  spring  rising  from  the  earth  from  which 
through  a  thousand  channels  knowledge  reaches  and  fer¬ 
tilizes,  and  gives  life  to  every  germ  and  plant  and  tree. 
There  should  exist  a  regular  system  of  which  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  the  grammar  school  and  the  college  form  links, 
separate  and  distinct  links.  The  primary  should  prepare 
for  the  grammar,  the  grammar  school  for  the  college,  the 


college  for  the  University;  but  none  should  encroach  on 
the  business  which  pertains  and  should  pertain  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  other,  neither  above  nor  below.  It  is  only 
in  this  way  that  thorough  preparation  for  the  University 
can  be  reached,  and  that  the  University  being  no  more 
obliged  to  prepare  can  enlarge  its  sphere.  Instead  of 
that,  the  Colleges  boast  that  their  standard  of  education 
equals  that  of  Chapel  Hill — which  is  in  fact  a  positive 
drawback  :  for  this  must  and  can  only  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  thoroughness,  and  it  prevents  the  University 
from  losing  feeders,  and,  having  to  raise  them  itself,  to 
fulfil  its  mission  fully.  Chapel  Hill  can  at  present  not 
attempt  to  offer  means  to  gain  the  very  highest  culture; 
men  of  eminence  are  rare  and  very  expensive  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  average  student’s  ambition  is  a  degree  with 
little  study,  in  shortest  time,  and  at  the  least  expense — 
such  diploma  the  Colleges  offer.  In  most  cases  they  are  mere 
certificates  that  the  owner  has  gained  but  not  matured  a 
very  small  amount  of  information.  The  highest  degree 
of  culture  cannot  be  acquired  in  a  hurry:  it  requires  hard 
study  and  much  time  and  considerable  expense.  Who 
would  come  to  Chapel  Hill  if  it  required  four  years  con¬ 
tinual  hard  study  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  even  if  the  very  highest  and  rarest  talent  were  em¬ 
ployed  as  Professors,  when  at  the  same  time  the  denomi¬ 
national  colleges  were  allowed  to  issue  the  same  kind  of 
degrees  they  bestow  now  ?  Very  few,  indeed  !  for  the  de¬ 
sire  for  knowledge,  the  reward  which  knowledge  can  com¬ 
mand  in  the  State,  and  the  means  of  the  greater  number  of 
students  are'extremely  limited,  and  their  time  of  much 
greater  value  comparatively  than  knowledge. 

AVe  saw  accidentally  in  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic  of  a 
recent  date  an  article  headed  “A  Rabid  Russ,”  which  we 
condescend  to  notice  because  it  affords  indisputable  proof 
of  a  danger  against  which  we  have  warned  our  readers  re¬ 
peatedly,  we  mean  the  danger  accruing  to  society  through 
half  and  superficial  learning,  and  through  the  want  of 
high  Christian  morality  in  the  Press. 

Three  weeks  ago  the  Farmer'  and  Mechanic  knew  evi¬ 
dently  nothing,  or  as  good  as  nothing,  of  Russia,  the 
Emperor  or  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  Slavonic  race, 
nor  had  he  the  slightest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  Nihilism 
or  Communism.  A  telegram  reaches  the  sanctum  an¬ 
nouncing  the  murder  of  the  Czar  Alexander,  and  forth¬ 
with  he  pens  an  article  to  pamper  the  morbid  taste  and 
to  show  his  noble  bearing  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  free¬ 
born  American  citizen  and  his  sympathy  with  the  down¬ 
trodden  nations,  as  the  cant  phrase  goes,  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  (at  home  we  presume  he  was  and  is  an  ardent  ad¬ 
mirer  of  slavery) — he  pens  an  article,  we  say,  showing 
gross  ignorance  and  at  the  same  time  a  highly  gratifying 
sympathy  with  an  atrocious  crime — with  a  foul,  pre¬ 
meditated  murder. 

The  Oxonian  thought  it  right  to  express  its  abhorrence 
of  the  infamous  jesuitical  doctrine  of  “the  end  justifie 
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the  means” — a  doctrine  under  the  palladium  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  which  despots  wearing  the  mitre,  the  crown  and 
the  Frigian  cap,  as  well  as  fanatics  and  poor  deluded 
wretches  anxious  and  vain  to  become  martyrs,  have  com¬ 
mitted  the  most  heinous  crimes.  We  had  no  idea  of 
making  a  pointed  attack  on  the  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  or 
any  other  periodical :  we  were  shocked  to  see  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  such  pernicious  doctrines  in  our  good  old  sound 
and  moral  State,  and  gave  our  opinion  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  educated  men  and  instructors  of  young  men, 
whose  highest  aim  in  life  is  to  become  Christian  gentle¬ 
men.  Not  only  had  we  a  right  to  express  our  opinion, 
but  we  were,  under  the  circumstances,  specially  called  to 
do  so,  and  our  article,  we  are  glad  to  say,  met,  we  believe, 
with  almost  universal  approbation. 

The  Farmer  and  Mechanic  answers  us  by  “  A  Rabid 
Russ,”  an  essay  which  shows  that  he  has  tried  to  gain 
some  information  on  subjects  of  which  he  was  until  lately 
grossly  ignorant,  but  that  he  has  not  studied  and  learned 
enough,  nor  matured  what  he  has  read,  to  gain  a  cor¬ 
rect  idea  of  the  moving  spirit,  the  intellectual  capacity 
and  the  morality  of  a  race,  a  government  and  an  Empire, 
which  he  presumes  not  only  to  speak  of  but  to  judge. 
Nobody  will  wonder  that  in  his  long  dissertation  he  calls 
us  all  sorts  of  names,  and  honors  us  with  a  number  of 
epithets.  The  Oxonian  and  farmer  and  Mechanic  evi¬ 
dently  differ  in  their  opinion  with  regard  to  the  duties 
and  proprieties  of  journalism,  and  we  give,  no  doubt,  to 
the  term  gentleman  a  meaning  widely  different  from 
the  one  favored  by  our  semi-funny  rural  contemporary. 
We  have  no  inclination  of  entering  into  a  controversy 
and  argument  with  a  paper  which  may  have  very  good 
ideas  with  regard  to  raising  pigs  and  fattening  cattle,  but 
which  cannot  understand  that  to  raise  a  nation  from  a 
state  of  unparalleled  ignorance,  from  beastly  immorality 
and  abject  poverty,  from  a  state  far  below  that  of  our 
plantation  negroes,  it  requires  great  qualities,  consum¬ 
mate  skill  and  never  ceasing  activity  and  energy.  No¬ 
body  who  has  sojourned  in  Russia,  has  mixed  with  the 
people,  and  has  not  been  but  a  superficial  observer,  the 
most  ardent  admirer  of  free  institutions  and  the  true 
philanthropist,  has  ever  been  astonished  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  did  not  give  a  constitution  to  his  people  ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  of  opinion  that  to  grant  a  consti¬ 
tution  to  so  degenerate  a  people  would  be  a  farce,  a  dan¬ 
gerous  farce — would  be  a  far  greater  crime  than  it  was  to 
liberate,  make  free  citizens  of  and  give  political  power  to 
our  negroes. 

To  give  our  readers  a  faint  idea  of  Slavonic  civilization, 
we  will  give  a  few  characteristic  items,  illustrating  the 
moral  and  intellectual  standing  of  the  Russian. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor,  an 
insurrection  broko  out,  instigated  and  fomented  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine.  The  square  before  the  Winter 
Palace  was  filled  with  soldiers  and  civilians  shouting  for 
Constantine  and  threatening  death  to  the  Emperor;  thirty 


thousand  stood  there  all  armed — rebels.  They  had  been 
told  to  cry:  “Hurrah  for  Constantine  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  !”  They  cried :  “  Hurrah  for  Constantine  and  his 
wife  the  Constitution  !”  Suddenly  the  Emperor  appeared 
on  the  balcony  of  the  Palace  ;  he  surveyed  the  enormous 
multitude  brandishing  their  arms,  eager  to  tear  him  to 
pieces,  and  cries  :  “  A  bas  canailles — on  your  knees,  you 
scoundrels !”  And  of  that  great  mass,  composed  of  nobles, 
officials,  merchants,  peasants  and  soldiers,  not  one  re¬ 
mained*  standing  ! ! ! 

We  were  assured  by  a  respectable  store-keeper  in  Mos¬ 
cow  that  the  Greek  clergy,  with  the  consent  of  the  people, 
had  the  intention  of  conferring  on  the  late  Emperor 
Nicholas  the  situation  of  Archangel,  because  the  opinion 
prevailed  in  Russia  that  the  Archangel  Gabriel  was  get¬ 
ting  too  old  to  perform  satisfactorily  his  duty  ! ! ! 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  ours  wrote  a  highly  inter¬ 
esting  work  “  On  Treaties  Concluded  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,”  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
(who  took  great  interest  in  historical  works),  and  sent  him 
a  copy.  Six  weeks  later  our  friend  received  from  the  hand 
of  a  Counsellor  of  State  a  parcel,  on  the  top  of  which  the 
value  of  a  ring  which  the  parcel  was  said  to  contain,  was 
stated  to  be  five  thousand  rubles,  silver.  Our  friend  opened 
the  case  and  found  a  ring  not  worth  twenty  dollars.  He 
went  to  the  counsellor,  to  the  minister  of  the  Imperial 
house,  but  could  not  get  redress,  for  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  these  very  high  functionaries  had  changed 
the  ring.  At  last  some  foreign  minister  procured  our 
friend  an  audience,  during  which  he  stated  his  grievance 
to  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  looked  extremely  sad, 
then  took  his  own  watch  and  handed  it  to  our  friend, 
saying:  “Alas!  I  cannot  rely  on  the  honesty  of  a  single 
one  of  my  subjects  ;  if  I  gave  the  order  to  investigate  the 
theft  and  to  send  you  another  present,  my  orders  would 
be  in  some  vray  or  another  evaded.  I  beg  you  to  accept 
my  watch  and  from  my  own  hand.” 

It  would  be  absurd  to  give  self-government  to  a  people 
in  which  the  individual  is  unable  to  govern  his  passions 
and  vices  ;  a  people  amongst  whom  venality  and  immor¬ 
ality  prevails  to  such  a  degree  that  the  price  of  every  man 
and  woman  is  known.  Such  a  people  must  gain  the 
rudiments  of  moral  and  intellectual  education  first,  and 
every  one  who  has  seen  something  of  the  Slavonic  will 
agree  with  us  in  saying  that  this  primary  education  can 
only  be  introduced  in  Russia  by  means  of  the  lash. 

To  judge  Russia  from  the  specimens  we  see  in  the 
capitals  in  Europe  would  be  erroneous.  All  Slavonics 
have  the  gift  to  acquire  the  outward  appearance  and 
manners  of  the  society  in  which  they  are  thrown,  but 
inwardly  they  never  change  ;  they  are,  after  a  sojourn  of 
fifty  years  in  the  centre  of  civilization,  the  same  immoral 
wretches,  the  same  impudent  desposts  or  cowardly  slaves 
then  as  when  they  lived  beyond  the  Niemen  and  the 
Pruth. 

In  our  next  we  will  try  to  enlighten  our  readers  about 
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the  tenets  and  principles  of  Russian  secret  societies.  Our 
information  is  taken  from  official  documents;  and  we 
should  he  much  mistaken  if  there  will  be  a  single  respect¬ 
able  citizen  of  North  Carolina  who,  after  reading  these 
documents,  can  feel  sympathy  with  the  infernal  sect  and 
society  of  Nihilists. 


The  enemies  of  changes  in  the  present  way  of  spelling 
assert  as  one  of  the  principal  objections,  that  these  changes 
will  destroy  the  analogies  of  words,  so  that  their  relation¬ 
ship  to  each  other  cannot  be  perceived,  and  that  an  impor¬ 
tant  means  of  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  words  will  thus 
be  lost.  Classical  scholars  hardly  constitute  a  thousandth 
part  of  those  who  have  to  learn  the  English  language  in 
some  way,  and  it  is  certainly  asking  too  much  that  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  persons  should  be  so  enor¬ 
mously  taxed  in  order  that  one,  who  is  more  highly  edu¬ 
cated,  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  “  analogies.”  The  case’ 
however,  is  really  very  different  from  what  is  supposed  ’ 
and  the  required  changes,  instead  of  being  detrimental 
to  the  classical  scholar,  would  be  very  greatly  to  his  ad¬ 
vantage.  Analogies  would  not  be  destroyed  nor  obscured 
except  in  a  few  cases;  but  thousands  of  analogies,  now 
hidden  under  our  false  orthoghraphy,  would  reappear 
and  become  available.  If  “  laugh  ”  should  be  spelled 
“laf”  then  “  laughter  ”  would  be  spelled  “lafter”;  and 
the  analogy  is  quite  as  clear  between  “  laf  and  lafter  ”  as 
.  between  “laugh  and  laughter.”  If  “philosophy”  should 
be  spelled  “filosofi,”  although  it  would  be  made  to  differ 
from  the  Latin  and  French  forms,  yet  it  would  be  made 
to  agree  with  its  original  Greek  form,  in  which  there  is  no 
“ph  ”  and  also  with  the  Italian  and  Spanish  forms.  This  sin¬ 
gle  change,  then,  of  “ph”  into  *“f  ”  would  bring  to  light 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  “  analogies”  which  are  now 
obscured,  and  would,  therefore,  confer  a  great  benefit  upon 
the  student  of  language.  Again,  if  all  these  words  in 
which  “th”  occurs  were  to  be  spelled  with  a  single  letter 
instead  of  the  “th,”  then  thousands  more  of  obscured 
analogies  would  become  clearly  manifest;  for  almost 
every  one  of  these  words  is  derived  either  from  the  Greek 
or  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and  in  neither  of  those  lan¬ 
guages  is  there  any  such  awkward  combination  as  “  th,” 
but  the  sound  which  we  indicate  by  “th”  is,  in  each,  in¬ 
variably  represented  by  a  single  letter.  If  “could  ”  should 
be  written  without  an  “1,”  its  relation  to  its  primitive 
would  not  be  obscured  but  manifest,  for  the  original  word 
had  no  “i.  It  has  been  foisted  into  the  word  through 
some  one’s  blunder.  If  the  “k  ”  were  to  be  omitted  from 
“knee”  and  “knuckle,”  their  relation  to  “neck”  and 
“nod  ”  which  have  the  same  origin,  would  be  made  more 
apparent.  To  drop  the  silent  letters  from  the  words  in 
which  they  occur  would  only  be  doing  what  has  already 
been  done  with  thousands  of  words  of  the  same  kind 
without  any  perceptible  disadvantage,  as  in  dropping  the 
“ve”  in  “hast,”  the“gh”  in  “not,”  the  “1”  in  “such,” 
the  “f”  in  “head,”  etc.  In  all  these  cases  there  was  no 


better  reason  for  omitting  the  letters  which  have  become 
silent  than  there  is  now  for  omitting  those  which  have 
become  silent  in  our  present  words;  and  if  these  last 
ought  to  be  retained,  then  those  which  have  been  rejected 
ought  to  be  restored,  and  we  ought  to  spell  “morning” 
as  formerly,  “  morwenynge,”  etc.  Finally,  it  seems  to  be 
a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  predict  dire  calamities  as 
the  result  of  rationalizing  the  orthograghy  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  point  them  to  other  languages,  as  the  Spanish, 
Italian,  etc.,  in  which  the  thing  has  been  so  substantially 
accomplished,  and  with  excellent  results.  It  is  said  that 
the  proposed  change  would  render  all  our  libraries  and 
books  of  every  description  useless.  This  is  not  true.  The 
present  generation  certainly  would  not  lose  the  ability  to 
read  our  present  books ;  and  the  coming  generations,  hav¬ 
ing  been  taught  phonetically,  would  read  them  with  very 
little  trouble — just  as  we  now  read  the  old  bocks  in  which 
the  orthography  differs  from  ours  as  ours  differs  from  the 
proposed  new  orthography.  In  fact  it  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  repeated  experiments,  that  a  saving  of  more 
than  one-half  of  the  time  and  labor  of  teaching  children 
to  read  our  common  books  may  be  effected  by  teaching  them 
the  phonetic  method  first,  and  then  making  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  the  common  orthography.  It  is  said,  that  all  the 
present  type  and  printer’s  cases  would  be  rendered  useless 
by  the  proposed  changes.  This  is  also  not  true.  The 
type  is  continually  wearing  out;  and  in  renewing,  pho¬ 
netic  type  could  be  obtained  as  well  as  any  other,  and 
with  iio  increased  expense.  Large  and  valuable  fonts, 
not  much  worn,  could  be  extended  by  having  the  new 
letters  cast  to  match  them.  The  present  cases  would  an¬ 
swer  for  the  new  alphabets  by  simply  putting  the  small 
capitals  of  each  font  into  a  small  job  case. 


Byron  has  not  a  great  artist’s  profound  and  patient 
skill  in  combining  an  action  or  in  developing  a  charac¬ 
ter — a  skill  which  we  must  watch  and  follow  if  we  are  to 
do  justice  to  it.  But  he  has  a  wonderful  power  of  vividly 
conceiving  a  single  incident,  a  single  situation ;  of  throw¬ 
ing  himself  upon  it,  grasping  it  as  if  it  were  real,  and  he 
saw  and  felt  it,  and  of  making  us  see  and  feel  it  too. 
“  The  Giaour  ”  is,  as  he  truly  called  it,  “  a  string  of  pas¬ 
sages,”  not  a  work  moving  by  a  deep  internal  law  of  de¬ 
velopment  to  a  necessary  end ;  and  our  total  impression 
from  it  cannot  but  receive  from  this  its  inherent  defect,  a 
certain  dimness  and  indistinctness.  But  the  incidents  of 
the  journey  and  the  death  of  Hassan,  in  that  poem,  are 
conceived  and  presented  with  a  vividness  not  to  be  sur¬ 
passed,  and  our  impression  from  them  is  correspondingly 
clear  and  powerful.  In  “  Lara”  again  there  is  no  ade¬ 
quate  development  either  of  the  chief  personage,  or  of  the 
action  of  the  poem  ;  our  total  impression  of  the  work  is  a 
confused  one.  Yet  such  an  incident  as  the  disposal  of 
the  slain  Ezzelin’s  body  passes  before  our  eyes  as  if  we 
actually  saw  it.  And  in  the  same  way  as  these  bursts  of 
incident,  bursts  of  sentiment  also,  living  and  vigorous, 
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often  occur  in  the  midst  of  poems  which  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  but  weakly  conceived  and  loosely  combined 
wholes.  Mr.  Swinburne  urges,  indeed,  that  “  Byron,  who 
rarely  wrote  anything  worthless  or  faultless,  can  only  be 
judged  or  appreciated  in  the  mass;  the  greatest  of  his 
works  was  his  whole  work  taken  together.”  It  is  quite 
true  that  Byron  rarely  wrote  anything  either  worthless  or 
faultless ;  it  is  quite  true,  also,  that  in  the  appreciation  of 
Byron’s  power,  a  sense  of  the  amount  and  variety  of  his 
work,  defective  though  much  of  his  work  is,  enters  justly 
into  our  estimate.  But  although  there  may  be  little  in 
Byron’s  poetry  which  can  be  pronounced  either  worthless 
or  faultless,  there  are  portions  of  it  which  are  far  higher 
in  worth  and  far  more  free  from  fault  than  others. 

To  the  poetry  of  Byron  the  world  has  ardently  paid 
homage;  full  justice  from  his  contemporaries,  perhaps 
even  more  than  justice,  his  torrent  of  poetry  received 
His  poetry  was  admired,  adorned,  “  with  all  its  imper¬ 
fections  on  its  head,”  in  spite  of  negligence,  in  spite  of 
diffuseness,  in  spite  of  repetitions,  in  spite  of  whatever 
faults  it  possessed.  His  name  is  still  great  and  brilliant. 
Nevertheless  the  hour  of  irresistible  vogue  and  fashion 
has  passed  away  for  him  :  even  for  Byron  it  could  not 
but  pass  away.  The  time  has  come  for  him,  as  it  comes 
for  all  poets,  when  he  must  take  his  real  and  permanent 
place,  no  longer  depending  upon  the  fashion  of  his  own 
day  and  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  his  contemporaries. 
Byron  has  been  over-praised  no  doubt.  “  Byron 
is  one  of  our  French  superstitions,”  says  Mr.  Edmond 
Scherer  ;  but  where  has  Byron  not  been  a  superstition  ? 
He  pays  now  the  penalty  of  this  exaggerated  worship. 
“Alone,  among  the  English  poets,  his  contemporaries, 
Byron,”  says  M.  Taine,  “  atteint  a  la  time — gets  to  the  (op  of 
the  poetic  mountain.”  But  the  idol  which  M.  Taine  had 
thus  adored,  Edmond  Scherer  is  almost  for  burning.  “  In 
Byron,”  he  declares,  “  there  is  a  remarkable  inability  even 
to  lift  himself  into  the  region  of  real  poetic  art — art  im¬ 
personal  and  disinterested— at  all.  He  has  fecundity,  elo¬ 
quence,  wit,  but  even  these  qualities  themselves  are  con¬ 
fined  within  somewhat  narrow  limits.  He  has  treated 
hardly  any  subject  but  one— himself ;  now  the  man,  in  By¬ 
ron,  is  of  a  nature  even  less  sincere  than  the  poet.  The  beau 
tenebreux  hides  a  coxcomb.  He  posed  all  his  life  long.” 

Our  poet  could  not  well  meet  with  more  severe  and 
unsympathetic  criticism.  However,  the  praise  often  given 
to  Byron  has  been  so  extravagant  as  to  provoke,  perhaps, 
a  reaction,  in  which  he  is  unduly  disparaged.  “  As  va¬ 
rious  in  composition  as  Shakspeare  himself,  Lord  Byron 
has  embraced,”  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  “  every  topic  of 
human  life,  and  sounded  every  string  on  the  divine 
harp,  from  its  slightest  to  its  most  powerful  and  heart- 
astounding  tones.”  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  one 
with  a  cool  head  should  retaliate  on  such  provocation  as 
this,  by  saying :  “  He  has  treated  hardly  any  subject  but 
one,  himself.”  His  admirers  appeal  eagerly  to  foreign 
testimonies  in  his  favor.  Some  of  these  testimonies  do 


not  much  move  us;  but  one  testimony  there  is  among 
them  which  will  always  carry,  with  us  at  any  rate,  very 
great  weight — the  testimony  of  Goethe.  Goethe’s  sayings 
about  Byron  were  uttered,  it  must  however  be  remem¬ 
bered,  at  the  height  of  Byron’s  vogue,  when  that  puissant 
and  splendid  personality  was  an  atmosphere  of  glowing 
Byron-worship ;  his  daughter-in-law  was  a  passionate 
admirer  of  Byron,  nay,  she  enjoyed  and  prized  his  poetry, 
as  did  Tiek  and  so  many  others  in  Germany  at  that  time, 
much  above  the  poetry  of  Goethe  himself.  Instead  of 
being  irritated  and  rendered  jealous  by  this,  a  nature  like 
"Goethe’s  was  inevitably  led  by  it  to  heighten,  not  lower, 
the  note  of  his  praise.  The  Time-Spirit,  or  Zeit-Geist 
(“  der  ohne  Frage  als  das  grosste  Talent  des  Jahrhunderts 
anzasehen  ist ,”)  he  would  himself  have  said,  was  working 
just  then  for  Byron.  This  working  of  the  ZeitGeist  in 
his  favor  was  an  advantage  added  to  Byron’s  other  ad¬ 
vantages — an  advantage  of  which  he  had  a  right  to  get 
the  benefit.  This  is  what  Goethe  would  have  thought 
and  said  to  himself,  and  so  he  would  have  been  led  even  to 
heighten  somewhat  his  estimate  of  Byron  and  to  accentu¬ 
ate  the  emphasis  of  praise.  Goethe,  speaking  of  Byron  at 
that  moment,  was  not  and  could  not  be  quite  the  same  cool 
critic  as  Goethe  speaking  of  Dante,  or  Moliere,  or  Milton. 
This  we  should  remember  in  reading  Goethe’s  judgments 
on  Byron  and  his  poetry.  Still  if  we  are  careful  to  bear 
this  in  mind,  and  if  we  quote  Goethe’s  praise  correctly — 
which  is  not  always  done  by  those  who  in  this  country 
quote  it — and  if  we  add  to  it  that  great  and  due  qualifi¬ 
cation  brought  to  it  by  Goethe  himself,  then  we  shall 
have  a  judgment  on  Byron  which  comes,  we  think,  very 
near  to  the  truth,  and  which  may  well  command  our 
adherence. 

In  his  judicious  and  interesting  “  Life  of  Byron,”  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nichols  quotes  Goethe  as  saying  that  Byron  “  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  genius  of  our 
country.”  What  Goethe  really  did  say  was  “  the  greatest 
talent,”  not  “  the  greatest  genius.”  The  difference  is  im¬ 
portant,  because,  while  talent  gives  the  notion  of  power 
in  a  man’s  performance,  genius  gives  rather  the  notion  of 
felicity  and  perfection  in  it ;  and  this  gift  of  consummate 
felicity,  by  no  means,  as  we  have  seen,  belongs  to  Byron 
and  his  poetry.  Goethe  said  that  Byron  “  must  unques¬ 
tionably  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  talent  of  the  century.” 
He  said  of  him,  moreover:  “  The  English  may  think  of 
Byron  what  they  please,  but  it  is  certain  that  they  can 
point  to  no  poet  who  is  his  like.  He  is  different  from  all 
the  rest,  and  in  the  main,  greater.”  When  Goethe  says 
that  Byron  “in  the  main  is  greater”  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  English  poets,  he  was  not  so  much  thinking  of  the 
strict  rank,  as  poetry,  of  Byron’s  production  ;  he  was 
thinking  of  that  wonderful  personality  of  Byron  which 
so  enters  into  his  poetry  and  which  Goethe  calls  “  a  per¬ 
sonality  such,  for  its  eminence,  as  has  never  been  yet,  and 
such  as  is  not  likely  to  come  again.”  He  was  thinking 
of  that  “  daring,  dash  and  grandiosity  ”  of  Byron,  which 
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are  indeed  so  splendid,  and  which  were,  so  Goethe  main¬ 
tained,  of  a  character  to  do  good,  because  “  everything 
great  is  formative,”  and  what  is  thus  formative  does  us 
good.  The  faults  which  went  with  this  greatness,  and 
which  impaired  Byron’s  poetical  work,  Goethe  saw  very 
well.  He  saw  the  constant  state  of  warfare  and  combat, 
the  “negative  and  polemical  working,”  which  makes 
Byron’s  poetry  a  poetr}r  in  which  we  can  so  little  find 
rest;  he  saw  the  Hang  zum  Unbegrenzten,  the  straining 
after  the  unlimited,  which  made  it  impossible  for  Byron 
to  produce  poetic  wholes,  such  as  the  “Tempest”  or 
“  Leah  he  saw  the  “  Zu  viel  Emperie  ”  the  promiscuous- 
adoption  of  all  matter  offered  to  the  poet  by  life,  just  as  it 
was  offered,  without  thought  or  patience,  for  the  myste¬ 
rious  transmutation  to  be  operated  on  this  matter  by 
poetic  form.  But  in  a  sentence  Goethe  lays  his  finger  on 
the  cause  of  all  these  defects  in  Byron  and  on  his  real  source 
of  weakness  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet.  “The  moment 
he  reflects  he  is  a  child,”  says  Goethe.  “Sobald  er  reflectirt, 
ist  er  ein  kind.” 

Now  if  we  take  the  two  parts  of  Goethe’s  criticism  of 
Byron,  the  favorable  and  the  unfavorable,  and  put  them 
together,  we  shall  have,  I  think,  the  truth.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  splendid  and  puissant  personality,  a  personality 
“in  eminence  such  as  has  never  been  yet,  and  is  not  likely 
to  come  again  of  which  the  like,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
found  among  the  poets  of  English  speaking  nations  by 
which  Byron  “  is  different  from  all  the  rest,  and  in  the 
main  greater.”  Byron  is,  moreover,  “the  greatest  talent 
of  our  century.”  On  the  other  hand,  this  splendid  per¬ 
sonality  and  unmatched  talent,  this  unique  Byron 
“  is  quite  too  much  in  the  dark  about  himself nay,  “  the 
moment  he  begins  to  reflect,  he  is  a  child.”  There  we 
have,  we  think,  Byron  complete;  and  in  estimating  him 
and  ranking  bin?,  we  have  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  gain  which  accrues  to  his  poetry,  as  compared  with 
the  productions  of  other  poets,  from  his  superiority,  and 
the  loss  which  accrues  to  it  from  his  defects. 


We  have  received  from  Superintendent  Scarborough 
the  programme  of  theUniversity  Normal  School  for  1881. 
The  school  will  begin  June  16th  next,  and  continue  five 
weeks.  Provision  will  be  made  as  heretofore  to  defray 
the  travelling  expenses  of  necessitous  teachers.  Applica¬ 
tion  for  such  help  should  be  made  to  President  Battle,  at 
Chapel  Hill,  who  will  also  furnish  any  desired  informa¬ 
tion.  The  railroad  companies  will  grant  reduced  rates 
of  fare.  Those  who  wish  to  practice  economy  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  teachers  have  in  many  cases  at¬ 
tended  the  school  at  an  expense  of  only  $5  or  $6. 

All  those  wishing  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  great 
calling  should  be  sure  to  go.  Trained  experts  will  be  on 
hand  to  show  the  best  modes  of  teaching,  and  instruction 
of  inestimable  value  will  be  given. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  arrangements  as  to  board, 


&c.,  before  leaving  home,  should  write  to  W.  A.  Mickle, 
Chapel  Hill.  He  is  the  business  agent. 


University  Normal  School— Announcement  for  1881. 

The  recent  action  of  the  General  Assembly  affords  most  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  strong  hold  the  University  Normal  School  has  taken 
on  the  public  mind  of  the  State.  The  enterprise  will  accordingly  be 
prosecuted  with  renewed  vigor  and  enthusiasm. 

Teaclrng  is  not  only  a  science,  but  an  art.  The  Normal  School 
will  therefore  he,  as  heretofore,  under  the  charge  of  trained  experts, 
who  for  years  have  made  methods  a  study,  ahd  have  had  large  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  their  working. 

The  Scheme  of  Instruction  ivill  embrace, 

I.  Regular  instruction  for  all  students,  including 

(1)  Daily  Recitations  and  Lectures  on  Arithmetic,  (mental  and  writ¬ 
ten.)  English  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Orthography,  Reading,  Pho¬ 
netics  and  Geography. 

(2)  Daily  Lectures  before  the  whole  school,  on  School  Organization 
and  Discipline,  Methods  of  Instruction,  the  relation  of  Teacher,  Pa¬ 
rent  and  Child,  &c. 

(3)  Daily  drill  in  Vocal  Music. 

II.  Special  Instruction  for  advanced  students,  in  the  following 
branches  :  Chemistry,  including  Laboratory  Practice,  Latin,  (two 
classes,)  Algebra,  Book-Keeping  and  Penmanship. 

III.  Classes  will  be  formed  of  pupils  to  be  taught  by  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  Normal  Students,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Professors.  In 
this  connection  will  be  exhibited  the  System  and  Methods  of  Graded 
Schools. 

IV.  A  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Geology  of  North  Carolina,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Kerr,  the  State  Geologist. 

V.  Lectures  by  distinguished  educators  and  specialists  of  North 
Carolina  and  other  States. 

A  Model  Primary  School. — In  order  that  the  teachers  of  the  State 
may  see  in  practical  operation  a  Primary  School  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  according  to  the  most  approved  methods,  such  a  school  com¬ 
posed  of  children  from  Chapel  Hill  and  vicinity,  will  be  organized  and 
conducted  by  a  teacher  of  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  City. 

Elocution  and  Heading. — A  distinguished  teacher  of  Elocution  and 
Reading  will  give  practical  instruction  in  their  arts,  both  to  the  entire 
school  and  to  advanced  classes. 

The  Faculty  of  the  University  will  co-operate  cordially  by  occasional 
lectures  and  otherwise,  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  school. 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  North  Carolina  will  hold  a  regular  meet¬ 
ing  during  the  session. 

The  names  of  the  Professors  composing  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal 
School  will  be  given  to  the  public  hereafter. 

The  time  of  Opening. — The  school  will  open  on  Thursday,  the  16th 
of  June  next,  and  will  continue  six  weeks.  It  will  be  held  in  the 
University  Recitation  Rooms  and  Laboratories. 

Free  tuition. — There  will  be  no  charge  for  tuition.  Dormitories  in 
the  University  Buildings  will  be  free  to  male  students,  who,  however, 
must  furnish  their  own  bedding. 

Board. — Table  board  can  be  had  in  private  families  at  the  rate  of 
ten  dollars  per  month.  Arrangements  for  messing  at  a  cheaper  rate 
will  be  provided.  Facilities  for  cooking  will  be  afforded  those  bring¬ 
ing  their  own  utensils.  Last  year  some  of  the  Normal  students  lived 
comfortably  in  this  way  at  four  to  five  dollars  per  month. 

Transportation . — Half  fare,  in  some  cases  less,  will  be  granted  by 
the  Railroad  Companies.  Students  should  apply  for  commutation 
tickets  to  the  railroad  agent  at  the  station  where  they  take  the  train. 
These  commutation  tickets  must  be  obtained  from  the  agents  of  each 
road  travelled  over.  The  ticket  agent  at  the  station,  and  not  the  con¬ 
ductor  on  the  train,  has  authority  to  issue  these  tickets. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  railroad  will  run  to  Chapel  Hill  by  the  opening 
of  the  school.  If  not,  proper  directions  will  be  given. 

Text  Books. — Facilities  will  be  given  to  borrow  or  purchase  such 
books  may  be  needed. 
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Pecuniary  Aid.^ Through  the  liberality  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Curry, 
Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  supplemented  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  pecuniary  aid  will  be  given  to  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  their 
own  expenses. 

Applications  for  procuring  pecuniary  aid  should  be  made  on  or  be¬ 
fore  June  1st  next,  to  President  Battle,  at  Chapel  Hill,  who  will  lay 
them  before  the  Board.  If  the  amount  applied  for  does  not  exceed 
the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  all  travelling  expenses  will  be 
paid,  so  as  to  place  those  at  a  distance  on  an  equal  footing  with  those 
near  at  hand. 

Applications  should  be  accompanied  by  certificates  from  a  Judge,  a 
Chairman  of  tlie.  Board  of  County  Commissioners,  a  Superior  Court 
Clerk,  or  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  vouching  for  the  good  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  applicant  and  his  inability  to  pay  his  own  expenses. 

In  conclusion,  the  Board  of  Education  assure  the  teachers  of  the 
State  that  the  Normal  School  will  fully  respond  to  the  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  better  education.  It  will  exemplify  by  theory  and  practice 
the  best  methods  of  i  nstruction  employed  in  Europe  and  America. 

It  is  possible  for  any  teacher  in  the  State  to  attend  the  coming  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Normal  School  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  five  dollars.  Pa¬ 
triotism  and  self-interest  alike  call  upon  teachers  everywhere  to  come 
and  show  their  appreciation,  both  of  their  own  profession  and  of 
the  efforts  that  the  State  is  making  in  behalf  of  Education. 

Thos.  J.  Jarvis,  Governor , 
Ex-Officio  Chairman  Board  of  Education. 

Kemp  P.  Battle, 

President  University  of  North  Carolina. 

J.  C.  Scarborough, 

Sup't  Pub.  Instruction  and  Sec'y  Board  of  Education. 


LET  EVERY  NORTH  CAROLINIAN  ENCOURAGE 

EDUCATION. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  Managers  of  the  Oxonian  to 
make  money  out  of  it,  but  it  is  intended  to  devote  the 
proceeds  of  the  paper  to  its  improvement  and  usefulness. 
With  a  large  patronage,  we  hope  to  do  a  great  educa¬ 
tional  work  in  the  State.  Therefore,  let  every  North 
Carolinian,  who  desires  to  aid  in  a  good  work,  subscribe 
to  the  Oxonian  at  once,  and  every  friend  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  development  of  the  people  assist  us  in  increasing 
our  circulation.  Correspondence  upon  interesting  topics 
solicited. 

Having  been  a  student  at  Eastman’s  Business  College,  New  York, 
I  can,  from  personal  knowledge ,  recommend  to  young  men  the  insti¬ 
tution  as  deserving  of  liberal  patronage  from  the  South.  During  the 
summer  months  this  institution  is  especially  largely  patronized  by 
Southerners ;  and  knowing  that  Poughkeepsie  is  a  pleasant  resort  for 
the  summer,  I  have  determined  to  offer  my  services  to  take  charge  of 
a  limited  number  of  young  men  and  supervise  their  conduct  and  pro¬ 
gress  at  Eastman’s  during  my  summer  vacation.  If  any  parent  de¬ 
sires  to  place  his  son  at  a  Commercial  College,  I  invite  him  to  open 

correspondence  with  me  at  once. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  C.  Hornbr. 


—We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Rev.  Titus  Coan,  the  veteran  mission¬ 
ary  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  is  writing  a  volume  of  personal  remin¬ 
iscences  of  his  work  there. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Roumania  has  published  at  Leipzig, 
under  the  pseudonym  “  Carmen  Siva,”  a  German  translation  of  some 
Roumanian  poems. 

—Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley  is  making  a  road  past  the  Yellola  Falls,  in 
Africa,  for  the  Belgian  Commercial  Company. 

-Ex-President  Hayes  is  6aid  to  be  writing  a  history  of  his  admin¬ 
istration. 

—Juan  Turgeneff  is  sixty-two  years  old. 


MOHAMMED. 

Abdolmotalleb  was  the  father  of  six  daughters  and 
thirteen  sons.  Abdallah  was  a  younger  son,  the  best  be¬ 
loved  of  his  father,  the  most  beautiful  and  amiable  of 
the  Arabian  youth.  His  personal  charms  are  said  to 
have  exposed  him  to  many  temptations,  similar  to  what 
the  virtuous  Hebrew  captive  encountered  in  the  service 
of  Potiphar.  The  maidens  of  Mecca  pined  in  secret  ad¬ 
miration  and  eagerly  .courted  his  alliance.  About  his 
twenty-fifth  year  he  was  united  to  Amina,  daughter  of 
Waheb,  chief  of  the  Zahrites,  a  family  of  princely  rank. 
She  was  famed  for  her  wisdom  and  beauty,  and  had  been 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  wealthiest  of  her  kinsmen. 
The  consummation  of  their  nuptials  was  fatal  to  many 
languishing  hopes ;  for  the  tradition  of  Ibn  Abbas  as¬ 
sures  us,  that  on  the  same  night  two  hundred  virgins  ex¬ 
pired  of  jealousy  and  despair.  There  was  not  a  sooth¬ 
sayer,  we  are  told,  or  prophetess,  in  all  Arabia,  but  had 
intimation  of  the  auspicious  event;  and  not  a  bride  but 
sighed  to  be  the  mother  of  a  male  child.  The  sole  fruit 
of  this  union  was  Mohammed.  His  father  being  then 
absent  with  the  caravans  in  Syria,  to  purchase  a  supply 
of  provisions,  died  on  his  return  at  Medina.  Cut  off  in 
the  flower  of  life,  his  orphan  child  was  left  in  the  cradle 
to  the  care  of  a  widowed  mother.  Adversity  seemed  to 
be  his  only  patrimony,  for  Abdallah,  though  of  royal 
lineage,  was  poor;  and  in  the  division  of  his  inheritance, 
the  prophet’s  share  was  but  five  camels  and  an  Ethiopian 
slave,  named  Barosa.  Not  content  with  the  narrative  of 
simple  facts,  the  credulous  superstition  of  the  Arabs  has 
thrown  a  halo  of  wonders  round  the  infancy  of  their 
apostle.  Though  destitute  of  worldly  wealth,  his  birth 
was  rich  in  prodigies.  Like  that  of  other  great  men,  who 
have  astonished  the  world,  it  was  accompanied  by  signs 
in  heaven  and  miracles  on  earth.  The  prophetic  light 
which  surrounded  him  served  his  mother  for  a  lamp,  and 
shone  with  a  brilliancy  that  illuminated  the  country  as 
far  as  Syria;  the  sacred  fire  of  the  Persians,  which  had 
burned  without  interruption  for  a  thousand  years,  was 
forever  extinguished;  the  palace  of  Khoosroo  was  rent 
by  an  earthquake,  and  fourteen  of  its  towers  leveled  with 
the  ground ;  events  that  prefigured  the  failure  of  the 
royal  line  of  Persia,  and  the  subjugation  of  that  country 
by  the  Arabs,  after  the  reign  of  fourteen  kings. 

The  nurture  and  education  of  her  only  child  had  de¬ 
volved  on  Amina;  but  the  custom  of  the  Arabian  no¬ 
bility,  and  the  unwholsome  air  of  Mecca,  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  delegate  this  maternal  task  to  other  hands ;  and  the 
names  of  the  different  nurses  that  suckled  this  remarka¬ 
ble  infant,  the  most  celebrated  of  whom  was  Helima.  of 
the  tribe  of  Saab,  have  been  scrupulously  recorded. 
These  facts,  however,  as  well  as  his  speaking  in  the  cradle 
and  his  purification  from  original  sin  by  an  angel,  we 
leave  to  be  studied  in  the  legendary  pages  of  the  Moslem 
biographers. 

In  his  sixth  year  Mohammed  was  deprived  of  his 
mother.  This  second  calamity  threw  him  entirely  on 
the  charity  of  his  grandfather.  Within  ten  years  the 
venerable  Abdolmotalleb  expired  at  the  age  of  110.  Abu 
Taleb  became  his  next  protector,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  eldest  son  and  successor  to  his  father’s  authority. 
The  uncle  treated  the  boy  with  paternal  affection.  The 
pure  air  and  hardy  nutriment  of  the  desert  (the  Arabian 
children  went  quite  naked)  had  already  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  robust  constitution;  the  elements  of  a  rough 
and  scanty  education  were  now  provided  by  the  kindness 
of  liis  relative.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  made  a  com¬ 
mercial  journey  to  Syria  in  the  caravan  of  his  uncle. 
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Tradition  has  made  this  journey  remarkable  by  several 
wonderful  indications  of  his  future  elevation.  It  was  in 
the  fair  of  Bosra  that  he  is  alleged  to  have  met  the  cele¬ 
brated  Nestorian  monk,  Felix  or  Sergius,  surnamed  Ba- 
hira,  who  is  accused  by  the  Christian  writers  of  afterward 
assisting  him  in  the  contrivance  and  composition  of  the 
Koran.  Till  his  twenty-fifth  year  nothing  further  is  fe- 
corded  of  his  history. 

His  probity  and  talents  for  business  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Kadijah,  a  rich  widow  in  Mecca. 
She  was  of  noble  extraction,  her  father  Kowailed  being 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Kareish.  Engaged  extensively  in 
traffic  she  had  realized  an  independent  fortune.  To  her 
he  was  recommended  by  Abu  Taleb  as  factor  ;  and  as  her 
promises  were  liberal,  he  undertook  the  superintendence 
of  her  affairs.  Her  esteem  for  him  was  increased  by  his 
fidelity  in  her  service,  and  gradually  ripened  into  affec¬ 
tion.  In  this  new  capacity  Mohammed  made  a  second 
journey  to  Syria,  where  the  interests  of  his  mistress  de¬ 
manded  his  presence.  Having  made  the  necessary  pur¬ 
chases,  Mohammed  prepared  for  his  return.  Kadijah, 
who  had  thought  his  absence  long,  was  transported  with 
joy  at  his  success.  Her  heart  already  half-won  by  the 
charms  of  his  person,  now  burned  with  a  passion  she 
could  not  control.  Far  from  resisting  this  honorable  at¬ 
tachment,  she  offered  him  her  hand  and  her  fortune. 

(To  be  continued .) 


Correspondence. 

“The  Horner  Boys”  of  1873, and  other  years,  that 
read  the  The  Oxonian,  cannot  express  a  great  surprise, 
if  this  article  is  noticed  by  them,  on  “  honoring  parents 
and  all  in  authority,”  over  a  familiar  signature.  While 
it  is  written  for  those  who  have  come  after,  and  not  for 
their  special  benefit,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  their 
kind  attention,  for  many  of  them  honored  their  Sunday 
school  teacher  when  endeavoring  to  impress  Scriptural 
truths  upon  their  minds,  and  particularly  when  urging  a 
perfect  obedience  of  God’s  commandments.  Though  in 
a  simple  form,  these  truths  were  made  clear  to  their 
youthful  minds.  The  fruits  have  been  displayed  with 
the  learned,  who  have  assumed  the  responsible  duties  of 
manhood.  When  leaving  the  parental  roof  for  boarding 
school,  boys  are  deprived  of  the  mother’s  care  at  the  age 
when  most  needed  in  forming  their  character.  Obedience 
and  good  moral  lessons  are  taught  them  ere  the  young 
heart  seeks  to  know  religious  pleasant  ways,  and  the 
carefully  packed  trunk  contains  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible 
to  induce  daily  reading.  For  awhile  the  good  advice 
given  by  mother  is  heeded,  but  unfortunately  many  dis¬ 
regard  it,  and  gradually  the  effect  dies  away.  To  awaken  a 
profound  interest  in  Bible  teaching,  and  in  a  measure  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  loss  of  parental  religious  training,  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Horner’s  school  requires  every  student’s  attendance 
at  Sunday  school.  Age  does  notexempt  from  this  duty,  and 
every  absentee  must  be  reported ;  therefore  it  is  natural 
to  presume  some  members  of  class  ’73,  have  settled  down 
for  life,  and  when  memory  reverts  to  their  Oxford  school 
days,  will  remember  how  earnestly  they  were  taught  the 
necessity  of  “  honoring  their  parents  ”  by  their  devoted 
teacher. 

Absence  from  the  parent  does  not  lessen  the  act  of  obe¬ 
dience.  The  boy  that  disregards  the  parents’  instructions 
“  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,”  by  indulging  in  amuse¬ 
ments  not  consistent  with  the  true  meaning  of  this  com¬ 
mand,  not  only  breaks  that,  but  the  only  one  in  which  a 
promise  is  given,  for  he  cannot  honor  the  parent  when 


acting  contrary  to  their  advice.  Wisdom  is  sought  in 
the  school-room,  but  to  gain  it  truly,  the  commandments 
must  be  kept.  We  have  not  the  same  kind  of  persecu¬ 
tions  endured  by  the  early  Christians  for  their  devotion  to 
one  God,  but  we  have  the  promise  of  reward  for  “  endu¬ 
ring  persecutions  for  righteousness  sake,”  and  the  school 
boy  as  the  valitudinarian  will  reap  this  reward  if  honor 
due  those  placed  over  them  is  strictly  maintained  in  dis¬ 
charging  Christian  duties.  The  lives  of  Roman  Emperors 
excite  the  students’  admiration,  and  in  reverence  for  their 
parents  and  other  respects  they  were  regarded  as  good 
men,  but  in  their  bitterness  for  the  Christian,  the  youth 
of  this  age  should  be  warned  and  shown  that  the  nearest 
relation  to  God  is  in  the  keeping  of  His  commandments. 
The  attainment  of  a  scholarship  for  College  with  a  higher 
degree  than  is  offered  in  preparatory  schools  is  the  aim 
of  the  student,  and  in  commending  this  ambition,  let  me 
impress  the  minds  of  class  1881  with  the  necessity  of 
combining  with  it  such  purity  of  heart  that  “  He  who 
rules  our  destiny,”  may  occupy  a  large  portion  of 
their  thoughts.  If  they  honor  the  commands  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  meaning,  their  eyes  will  be  en¬ 
lightened,  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  one  promise  secured. 
The  Sabbath  is  set  apart  for  God’s  service  alone,  and  the 
heavenly  influence  gained  by  keeping  it  rightly,  will 
materially  effect  the  work  days  that  follow.  Idleness  in 
the  school-room  is  an  evil  that  cannot  be  easily  repaired. 
The  early  habit  and  impress  on  the  mind  casts  the  com¬ 
ing  man,  neglecting  the  instructions  of  the  preceptor 
dishonors  the  parent,  and  steals  the  time,  which  is  univer¬ 
sally  admitted  as  the  golden  age.  And  this  embraces 
again  the  breaking  of  two  very  important  command¬ 
ments.  S.  A.  E. 

THE  NEED  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  desideratum  of  the  South  is  inde¬ 
pendent  journalism.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  in  North 
Carolina  even  a  professedly  independent  political  journal. 

In  the  field  of  literature  the  Oxonian  is  supplying  this 
demand.  Your  review  of  Mr.  Royall’s  reply  to  Tourgee’s 
slanders,  and  many  of  your  editorials,  notably  on  immi¬ 
gration,  clearly  show  this.  If  journals  would  be  influ¬ 
ential,  they  must  suppress  nothing.  Flunkyism  is  cheap. 
Your  review  of  Maj.  Moore’s  novel,  the  “  Heirs  of  St. 
Kilda,”  we  await  with  interest,  and  we  hail  with  pleasure 
your  new  departure.  Iconoclast. 


LA  GITANA. 
hi. 

(Continued  from  last  number .) 

The  next  morning,  when  the  bright  sun  poured  his  brilliant  light 
over  beautiful  Granada,  he  chased  away  not  only  all  the  dark  shadows 
behind  the  arcades  and  columns,  but  those  also  which  had  stolen  in 
the  hearts  of  some  of  the  guests  of  Don  Bernaldino.  Even  the  master 
of  the  house  seemed  changed,  when  he  stepped  out  on  the  marmor 
pavement  of  the  shady  courtyard,  in  which  the  flowering  laurels  and 
orange  trees,  before  sunrise  sprinkled  with  cooling  water,  exhaled  a 
delicious  perfume.  Now,  to  compare  the  pleasant  old  gentleman 
with  a  bat,  or  with  a  far  worse  monster,  would  have  been  very  ridicu¬ 
lous,  still  seeing  Donna  Josefa,  looking  like  a  magnificent  granate 
flower  in  thecalice  of  which  the  refreshing  night  dew  sparkled  yet, 
nobody  could  deny  that  Don  Bernaldino  looked  rather  like  her  father 
or  grandfather  than  her  husband,  and  TiaFredegunda  like  the  grand 
aunf  of  Saucliita. 

The  little  lady  looked  to-day  much  more  serious  than  yesterday, 
when  putting  on  airs  she  said  :  “  Don  Bernaldino,  won’t  you  explain 
to  me  why  it  is  that  your  guest  has  just  come  to  Granada  to  meet  the 
lady  to  whom  he  is  engaged  ?  I  think  it  is  very  strange  !” 
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“  Certainly.  It  is  difficult  for  Spaniards  to  understand.  It  is  an 
entirely  oriental  idea  to  get  married,  without  that  the  principal  actors 
have  never  seen  each  ether,  however,  not  a  drop  of  Moorish  blood 
flows  in  the  veins  of  either,  for  the  mother  of  Don  Alonzo  and  the 
father  of  the  lady  he  is  engaged  to  are  both  of  English  descent.  In 
that  country  people  are  queer,  my  child,  and  you  must  not  be  aston¬ 
ished  to  see  queer  customs.” 

It  seems  to  me  a  horrible  custom,”  said  Sauchita,  in  putting  her 
cup  of  chocolate  on  the  table,  “  and  I  think  it  might  lead  to  terrible 
troubles.” 

That  is  their  lookout — but  they  have  only  to  declare  that  they  do 
not  recognize  the  engagement  formed  by  their  parents.  I  think  it 
very  wise  of  them  to  meet  here  in  Grenada,  on  neutral  ground,  in¬ 
stead  that  the  young  lady  went  to  Seville,  or  Don  Alonzo  to  Madrid, 
from  which  city  he  might  return  without  having  concluded  the  affair.  ” 

“  The  young  lady  lives  in  Madrid  1” 

u  Yes,  she  resides,  since  the  death  of  her  parents,  with  her  aunt,  a 
daughter  of  the  very  old  house  of  Fannez  de  Mineaja,  which  traces 
its  descent  from  the  famous  Alva  Fannez,  the  true  friend  and  cousin 
of  the  great  Cid.  The  grandparents  of  the  mother  of  the  young  lady 
did  not  relish  the  marriage  of  their  daughter  with  a  foreigner,  but 
had  to  yield,  for  she  was  of  a  very  determined  and  obstinate  charac¬ 
ter,  so  that,  to  be  uncontrollable  as  a  Fannez  and  beautiful  like  a 
Mineaja,  became  quite  a  proverb.” 

“I  pity  Don  Alonzo,  if  the  daughter  resembles  the  mother  in  every 
part.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  not  afraid  for  him,”  remarked  Donna  Josefa,  “  for  he 
is  so  handsome,  so  graceful,  and  so  accomplished,  every  girl  must 
fall  in  love  with  him.” 

Indeed!  uttered  Don  Bernaldino,  and  sent  an  angry  glance  to  his 
wife ;  he  would  probably  have  given  words  to  his  anger,  if  his  guest 
had  not  at  that  moment  entered  the  patio,  and  the  conversation 
turned  at  once  to  the  great  event  of  the  day — the  Bull-figlit — which 
the  whole  family  was  going  to  witness  this  very  afternoon,  and  for 
which  the  master  of  the  house  bad  already  engaged  a  bos  in  the  shady 
part  of  the  Arena. 

Don  Alonzo  bad  to  pay  some  visits  in  the  city,  and  to  look  after  bis 
horses,  which  he  had  brought  from  Seville,  and  the  two  younger  ladies 
passed  the  morning  as  most  Spanish  ladies  do,  by  doing  nothing  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  an  occasional  visit  to  one  of  the  cool  churches,  hearing 
one  or  two  masses,  or,  for  the  sake  of  change,  going  to  confession, 
acknowledging  little  sins  and  doing  penance  for  others. 

In  Spain  ladies  pay  very  rarely  visits  to  each  other,  and,  heaven  be 
blessed,  tea  and  coffee  parties  are  almost  unknown.  The  only  place 
where  acquaintances  meet  is  the  Bull-tight,  the  promenade  of  the 
pateo,  or  but  very  rarely  at  a  tertulla  in  a  private  house.  With  the 
exception  of  Madrid  and  Seville,  even  the  larger  cities  have  no  thea¬ 
tres,  no  concerts  and  no  public  gatherings — all  pleasure  is  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  Bull-fight.  Every  person  able  to  walk,  and  to  spend  a 
few  cents,  goes  to  “Las  Toras  ” — the  Bulls. 

There  in  the  great  Arena,  always  built  of  massive  stone,  often  of 
pure  white  marble,  we  find  on  Monday’s  all  classes.  Business  men  go 
there,  the  judges,  the  lawyers,  the  ministers  of  state,  and  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps,  the  Grandees  and  the  Monolas,  the  Monks  and  the  Parish 
Priests,  men  worth  millions  and  beggars,  every  one  goes  to  the  Bull¬ 
fight.  Men  of  no  income,  and  men  with  a  small  independence,  Jus- 
tors  and  gypsies,  native  of  the  countries  and  strangers — all  go  to  the 
Bull-fight.  On  Mondays  the  town  or  city  emigrates  to  the  Arena  ; 
people  stand  for  hours  in  the  hot  sun  to  buy  tickets  and  get  a  good 
seat  in  the  Tendido  or  lower  amphitheatre,  which  is  roomy  enough 
to  hold  15,000  people.  The  better  seats,  the  “  los  grandas  cubiertes,  ’’ 
are  always  thronged  long  before  the  opening  of  the  Bull-fight,  for 
generally  Spaniards  are  too  polite  to  come  late  and' disturb  those  who 
have  come  at  the  opening,  and  the  sovereign  people  are  too  hot-blooded 
to  stand  any  disturbance  quietly.  The  court  in  Madrid,  and  the  mil¬ 
itary  and  civil  governors  in  the  Provinces  are  obliged  to  submit  in 
silence  if  the  sovereign  people  remind  them  that  they  come  too  late, 
and  that  there  are  no  privileges  accorded  to  rank  in  the  .Arena.  The 
building  contains  very  few  reserved  seats  or  private  boxes,  and  no¬ 


body  has  the  privilege  to  occupy  the  latter  exclusively,  they  are  hired 
by  all  classes ;  to-day  we  see  in  them  a  jolly  party  of  peasants,  who, 
on  their  gaily  decked  mules,  have  ridden  in  town  from  their  hacien- 
dos  ;  to-morrow,  lawyers  or  shopkeepers,  or  contrabandisters,  who 
want  to  have  a  good  time,  hire  them  ;  or  Majos  or  Monolas  show  in 
these  boxes  their  beautiful  Andalusian  costume— the  men  their  richly 
embroidered  light  colored  jackets,  the  ladies  wearing  the  tight-fitting 
Spanish  waist,  with  Basquina  and  Mantilla,  and  fresh  roses  and 
granate  flowers  in  the  hair. 

And  now  the  theatre  is  filled  to  the  last  corner,  all  classes  mixed 
pell-mell,  all  excited,  all  eating  and  smoking,  shouting  and  laughing, 
and  trying  to  pass  away  the  time  and  allay  the  impatience  by  jokes 
and  witticisms  and  puns,  until  the  opening  of  the  Bull-fight.  Some 
times  one  hears,  louder  than  the  infernal  noise  made  by  the  stamping 
of  a  thousand  feet,  the  stamping  of  a  thousand  sticks  on  the  floor  of 
the  Tendido,  the  cry  is  heard,  “  Las  Toras!  Las  Toras!!  ”  But  all  this 
belongs  to  the  spectacle,  just  like  a  brilliant  overture  forms  part  of  a 
great  opera,  and  is  enjoyed  by  the  upper  classes  quite  as  much  as  by 
the  lower,  only  they  pass  the  time  of  suspense  and  expectation  by 
talking  to  their  neighbors,  by  paying  visits  in  other  boxes,  by  saluting 
with  hand  and  fan,  friends  and  acquaintances  seated  at  a  distance. 

The  box  of  our  acquaintances  was  situated  in  the  first  tier,  was 
roomy,  and  in  the  shady  part  of  the  theatre,  as  Don  Bernaldina  had 
promised  it.  In  it  we  find  the  beautiful  Donna  Josefa,  the  charming 
Sauchita,  Don  Bernaldino,  two  guests  and  a  relative  of  the  family* 
Don  Ruiz.  The  tout-ensemble  offered  so  brilliant  an  appearance 
that  not  alone  men  turned  their  eyes  with  delight  towards  the  box 
but  also  beautiful  ladies’  eyes  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  tall  and 
slender  figure  and  the  open,  youthful  and  merry  countenance  of  Don 
Alonzo.  His  blond,  curly  hair,  30  rare  among  Spaniards,  created 
quite  a  sensation,  and  people  would  have  thought  him  a  foreigner,  if 
the  cut  of  his  features  and  above  all  bis  deep  blue  eyes,  sparkling  and 
glowing  with  intense  fire,  had  not  shown  him  to  belong  to  a  good  old 
Castilian  family. 

Don  Bernaldino  and  Tia  Fredegunda  occupied  back  seats,  and  next 
to  them,  almost  hid  from  view  by  the  mantilla  and  the  fan  of  Donna 
Josefa,  reclined  Don  Garcia,  who  said  he  did  not  care  for  Bull-fights, 
but  preferred  to  observe  the  spectators,  of  whom  many  were  known 
to  Don  Ruiz,  who  gave  highly  interesting  episodes  of  the  life  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  ladies  of  Granada. 

So  eager  had  Sauchita  been  to  see  the  Bull-fight,  and  so  impatient, 
that  Don  Bernaldino’s  box  was  filled  long  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fight,  and  could  see  how  the  other  boxes  filled  gradually.  Don  Ruiz 
introluced  each  new  arrival  with  some  comical  remarks,  all  the  time 
bowing  to  the  right  and  left,  and  lifting  his  sombrero,  then  moving 
it,  in  right  Castilian  style,  a  little  distance  horizontally  to  the  right, 
before  replacing  it ;  for  in  this  consists  the  fashionable,  respectful  bow 
to  ladies  in  Spain. 

In  the  box  next  to  our  friends  sat  a  young  man  in  the  costume  of  a 
Majos.  He  rose,  bent  over  the  balustrade  and  slightly  touching  the 
arm  of  Don  Ruiz,  whispered  to  him,  pointing  to  a  box  close  by,  which 
was  still  unoccupied  :  “La  Gitana,  oh  La  Gitana!  ” 

“  Yes,  I  saw  her  arrive  a  few  moments  ago,  with  a  retinue,  as  if  a 
Queen  were  going  to  visit  the  Arena.” 

“A  fine  retinue,  indeed!  Contrabandestos,  smugglers  and  thieves, 
or  perhaps  worse  characters.” 

“  No  matter,  Don  Buiz,  her  beauty  ennobles  every  one.” 

[To  be  continued .] 


School  Items. 


_ It  is  with  much  sorrow  that  we  announce  the  death  of  our  sehool- 

mate  and  friend,  Albert  Livingston.  He  was  a  good,  manly  boy,  an 
earnest  student,  and  an  affectionate  son.  We  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  afflicted  mother.  She  has  lost  a  noble  son,  and  we 
an  honored  friend. 

Franklin  Literary  Society,  Horner  School,  Oxford,  N. 
C.— Commencement  Exercises,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  May  18th 
and  19th,  1881.  Address  before  Franklin  Society,  Rev.  T.  II.  Pritch¬ 
ard,  D.  D. ;  Essay,  Julian  S.  Mann,  North  Carolina;  Oration,  G.  II. 
Rountree,  New  York.  Medalists:  J.  C.  Warren,  N.  C.,  Debater’s 
Medal  •  G.  H.  Rountree,  N.  Y.,  Orator’s  Medal;  Julian  S.  Mann,  N. 
C  Essayist’s  Medal.  Marshals  :  F.  E.  Rountree,  N.  C.,  (Chief,)  H. 
c!’warren,  N.  C.,  F.  W.  Knotts,  Md.,  F.  E.  Carrigan,  N.  C.,  F.  P, 
Smallwood,  N.  C. 
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— Our  Barracks,  when  completed,  will  be  models  of  their  kind,  and 
we  shall  feel  cosy  and  comfortable  when  we  get  settled  in  them  next 
term. 

— The  following  boys  received  no  demerits  during  the  Second 
Quarter,  Spring  Term  1881 :  Charlie  Bryan,  Lonnie  Hunt,  Walter 
Stradley,  Joseph  Strudvvick  and  Johnnie  Taylor. 

— We  are  pleased  to  have  our  old  friend  and  school-mate,  J.  M. 
Hays,  with  us  once  again.  He  has  just  returned  from  Chapel  Hill, 
and  evidently  has  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  during  the 
past  session. 

— Charlie  Bryan,  James  Carrigan,  Thomas  Cozart,  Eddie  Gilliam* 
Charlie  Hargrove,  James  Hester,  Walter  Stradley,  Johnnie  Taylor 
and  Sidney  Hunt  are  distinguished  as  having  received  no  demerits 
during  the  Third  Quarter  of  the  present  term. 

— Out-door  sport  has  begun  at  last.  Our  athletic  students  are  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  their  biceps  by  pitching  quoits,  exercising  on  the 
horizontal  bar,  and  in  various  other  ways.  Messrs.  Mann  and  Cohn 
are  our  champion  gymnasts,  and  the  way  they  do  the  “  giant  swing” 
is  a  caution  to  novices. 

— We  intended  giving  Capt.  Townsend,  our  new  Military  Instructor, 
a  genuine  salute  militaire  when  he  walked  into  our  midst  last  Friday; 
but,  on  learning  that  he  had  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Twenty-third 
Regiment  of  New  York,  we  wisely  concluded  to  wait  until  we  had 
gained  some  knowledge  of  tactics  before  attempting  it.  However, 
some  of  the  irrepressibles  organized  a  grand  dress  pavade  on  Satur¬ 
day — using  laths  for  rifles — and  the  way  they  “  charged  bayonets”  on 
an  unfortunate  porker,  who  had  ventured  in  to  see  the  fun,  astonished 
everybody.  The  Captain  declared  it  beat  anything  he  had  ever  wit¬ 
nessed,  and  we  quite  agree  with  him. 

— The  Horner  B.  B.  C.  is  preparing  itself  to  carry  off  all  honors  at 
the  bat  this  season  as  of  yore.  Mr.  Hinson  is  practicing  his  wonderful 
“inside  ”  and  “outside ”  curved  pitching,  and  we  opine  that  our  op¬ 
ponents  will  find  it  warm  work  to  punish  his  delivery.  He  will  be  ably 
seconded  behind  the  bat  by  Mr.  G.  II.  Rountree,  whose  ability  for 
holding  the  hottest  balls  is  well  known. 

— The  new  hall  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  and  doubtless 
will  be  ready  for  our  Commencement  Exercises  on  the  18th  prox. 
We  have  secured  the  services  of  one  of  North  Carolina’s  most  talented 
and  able  orators— the  Rev.  Dr.  Pritchard,  President  of  Wake  Forest 

College— to  deliver  the  annual  address  before  the  Franklin  Society. 
Our  Commencement  this  year  bids  fair  to  excel  all  others,  if  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  work  hard  for  it. 

—Two  more  weeks  and  then  vacation  !  Hurrah  !  How  eagerly  we 
anticipate  the  moment  When  we  shall  throw  our  text-books  aside,  and 
plunge  into  the  midst  of  vacation  pleasures.  Our  last  lesson  is  recited, 
our  last  Greek  root  dug  up,  our  last  problem  solved,  and  away  we 
go— North,  South,  East  and  West.  No  sigh  for  the  past,  no  care  for 
the  present,  no  thought  for  the  future  save  the  prospect  of  a  joyous 

freedom  from  study  and  restraint.  Yet  how  changeable  is  human 
nature  1  Long  before  vacation  is  ended  we  will  be  eagerly  waiting 
for  the  day  when  we  return  to  our  grand  old  school.  How  eagerly  we 
will  hurry  to  meet  each  new  arrival,  and  what  wonderful  stories  will 
be  told  of  our  adventures  during  the  long  vacation  days  which  have 
some  and  gone  we  know  not  whither. 

—Former  pupils  are  requested  to  send  us  their  cards,  giving  their 
present  occupation,  and  state  what  year  they  were  here  at  school 
We  shall  publish  them  in  this  column  in  the  order  received  ;  but  the 
card  must  be  brief. 

—A.  W.  Haywood,  (’69  and  ’70)  Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 
office  corner  Fayetteville  and  Martin  Streets,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Notes  and  Reviews. 

The  Heirs  op  St.  Hilda,  by  John  W.  Moore  :  Raleigh.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Broughton  &  Co. 

Mr.  John  W.  Moore  modestly  bequeaths  his  book,  “  The  Heirs  of  St. 
Hilda, ”  as  did  Lord  Bacon  his  memory,  to  men’s  charitable  speeches, 


to  foreign  nations  and  the  next  ages.  Either  the  author  has  a  very 
exaggerated  idea  of  his  book,  or  of  mankind’s  charity,  and  we  doubt 
if  foreign  nations  and  the  next  ages  will  see  and  read  it;  we  are 
afraid  the  present  generation  will  not  patronize  it,  for  it  lacks  all 
qualities  which  makes  that  kind  of  literature  popular,  and  has  only 
those  which  very  few  consider  essential.  It  is  extremely  well  written, 
abounds  in  fine  description,  but  it  is  dull — there  is  no  action,  there  is 
no  life.  Such  books  were  found  on  the  parlor  tables  of  our  remote 
ancestors,  who  lived  far  away  from  civilization,  utterly  secluded, 
without  mental  activity — people  who  could  listen,  without  getting 
tired  and  running  away,  to  a  song  fourteen  pages  long.  We  said 
before  the  descriptions  of  scenes  and  houses  and  glens  and  lakes  are 
excellent,  but  the  picture  the  author  gives  of  Southern  life  is  far  too 
highly  colored  and  extravagantly  exaggerated.  Such  wealth,  such 
palaces,  castles  with  towers  and  battlements  and  magnificent  parks 
did  not  exist ;  if  Mr.  Moore  saw  them  we  should  be  very  glad  to  hear 
where  he  found  them.  No,  they  are  creations  of  his  phantasy( 
which  he  has  peopled  with  a  set  of  men  and  women,  all  perfection, 
who  walk  on  stilts  and  have  about  as  much  flesh  and  blood  and  brains 
and  passions  as  a  grasshopper. 

A  plot  there  is  not,  but  a  snake  and  one  or  two  ghosts  and  many 
racing  and  hunting  stories.  The  hero  remains  faithful  to  the  heroine, 
the  girl  who  sings  a  song  fourteen  pages  long,  and  is  loved  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  countess  ;  and  the  hero’s  friend  pines  for  an  Italian  princess. 
Some  of  the  dull  young  men  go  to  an  American,  and  hang  around  a 
German  University  ;  and  the  book  closes  with  the  marriage  of  the 
hero  and  heroine.  We  are  glad  they  did,  and  we  hope  they  will  have  a 
large  progeny,  to  whom  they  ought  to  give  a  string  of  names  as  aris¬ 
tocratic  and  high-sounding  as  those  their  ancestors  indulged  in. 

The  book  is  brought  out  in  fine  style,  very  well  printed  and  neatly 
bound,  and  the  whole  mechanical  make-up  deserves  the  highest  credit. 

English  Poets,  by  Thomas  Humphry  Ward,  London  and  New 

York.  MacMillan  &  Co. 

It  is  one  of  the  results  of  modern  life  that  it  has  brought  about  a 
wide  use  of  books  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  learned  class.  It  has 
indeed  turned  the  non-literary  class  into  consumers  of  literature, 
while  the  strictly  literary  class  produce  books  and  live  by  their  gains 
from  another  class,  whose  employment  is  not  with  letters,  but  who, 
in  the  making  up  of  modern  intellectual  life,  have  come  to  feel  a  need 
for  them,  and  a  delight  in  them,  which  is  far  beyond  what  their 
fathers,  or,  at  all  events,  their  grandfathers  felt.  This  great  book¬ 
buying  and  reading  public,  long  ago,  abandoning  the  good  old  love 
of  thorough  acquaintance  with  one  subject  and  a  few  books,  devoted 
itself  to  condensed  miscellaneous  information  and  rapid  surveys  of 
the  wide  fields  of  universal  literature.  Profound  and  accurate  learn¬ 
ing  has  not  declined  among  the  scholarly  few,  nor  is  that  few  a  nar¬ 
rower  fraternity  than  it  was.  This  is  a  state  of  things  which  only  the 
modern  world  has  witnessed,  but  which  has  already  had  some  re¬ 
markable  effects  on  literature.  It  has  brought  popular  cyclopedias, 
compendia,  digests  and  hard  books  into  vogue.  They  have  the  merit 
of  making  knowledge  and  literature  accessible  to  readers  who  cannot 
delve  in  the  original  sources.  Unless  a  person  resided  in  one  of  our 
great  cities,  or  had  access  to  one  of  the  magnificent  libraries  of  our 
Universities,  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  for  him  to  study  the  Eng¬ 
lish  poets,  and  thousands  could  never  hope  of  procuring  their  writings 
in  the  original  editions.  The  next  best  thing  to  having  a  complete 
set  of  the  English  poets  is  to  have  a  good  selection  from  their  writings. 
This  want  the  English  poet  selection!  by  Ward  supplies  and  supplies 
well.  Well  aware  that  English  poetry  is  a  field  so  wide,  that  one 
single  writer  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  have  mastered,  Mr.  Ward 
has  selected  several  eminent  scholars,  notably  Professor  Skeat,  who 
revised  the  whole  text  of  the  poets  down  to  Douglas,  Mr.  Edmund 
W.  Gosse,  whose  great  knowledge  of  English  poetry,  especially  of 
that  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  is  well  known,  and 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  the  eminent  literary  critic,  to  write  and  revise 
that  part  with  which  they  were  the  most  familiar.  The  result  has 
been  a  work  perfect  and  complete,  which  we  can  conscientiously 
recommend  to  our  readers. 
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Worcester’s  Unabridged  Dictionary.  Philadelphia.  J.  B. 

Lippincott  &  Co. 

For  general  use,  we  believe  Worcester’s  is  in  the  estimation  of  all 
scholars  the  best  Dictionary  extant,  in  fact  a  comparison  with  its  most 
successful  rivals  seems  preposterous.  The  office  of  a  dictionary  is,  of 
course,  not  to  make  innovations,  but  simply  to  register  the  best  usage 
in  spelling  and  pronunciation.  This  Worcester  does,  and  this  its  rivals 
conspicuously  fail  to  do.  In  definitions  and  citations  no  modern  dic¬ 
tionary  approaches  the  acuteness,  in  the  one  case,  and  the  scholarship 
in  the  other,  of  Johnson,  but  in  these  respects  also  the  superiority  of 
Worcester  to  its  rivals  is  marked.  It  is  on  every  account  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  this  revised  edition  has  been  brought  out,  not  be¬ 
fore  it  was  urgently  needed.  The  old  electrotypes  are  retained  and 
the  new  matter  is  added  in  the  form  of  an  appendix.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  has  obvious  inconveniences,  and  it  seems  as  if,  in  a  work  the 
demand  for  which  is  so  steady,  the  publishers  might  have  afforded  to 
incorporate  the  additions  with  the  body  of  the  volume,  instead  of 
merely  appending  them  to  it.  But  with  this  exception,  the  work 
shows  liberal  and  intelligent  publishing  throughout,  as  well  as  judi¬ 
cious  editing.  The  new  matter  would  of  itself  make  a  large  quarto  of 
some  three  hundred  pages,  and  so  much  of  it  as  is  an  addition  to  the 
dictionary  contains  some  12,500  words.  Of  these  some  11,000  are  new. 
The  definitions  seem  to  be  clear  and  good.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
there  is  a  table  of  synonyms,  which  is  reasonably  complete,  and  we 
must  also  praise  the  fair  and  open  typography  of  the  well-bound 
volume. 

First  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of 

Health. 

We  have  been  favored  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Wood,  of  Wilmington,  with  the  exceedingly  interest¬ 
ing  report  of  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health;  aboard  which 
has  struggled  with  adversities  and  want  of  State  subsidies  for  several 
years,  and  has  nevertheless,  and  principally  through  the  untiring  en¬ 
ergy  of  Dr.  Wood,  achieved  extraordinary  results.  The  volume  be¬ 
fore  us  is  full  of  statistics  of  the  very  highest  importance  and  of  rules 
and  regulations  which  should  be  known  by  every  respectable  citizen 
of  our  State.  The  articles  on  heating,  on  ventilation,  on  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  air,  on  the  water  supply,  water  sewerage,  drainage  and  filtra¬ 
tion  are  of  great  merit  and  deserve  to  be  read  by  every  father  and 
property-holder.  We  sincerely  congratulate  the  indefatigable  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Boat  d  on  the  good  results  already  achieved,  and  we  hope 
that  the  State  will  grant  sufficient  means  not  only  to  make  the  labors 
of  the  board  known,  but  to  enable  them  to  enlarge  them  for  the  great 
benefit  of  the  people.  The  names  of  Dr.  Wood  and  his  co-operators 
ought  to  be  held  in  highest  esteem  throughout  the  State ;  we  owe 
them  gratitude. 

At  Home  and  Abroad. 

The  second  number  of  this  monthly  issued  in  our  State  has  reached 
us  to-day,  and  has  given  us  real  satisfaction;  more,  it  allows  us  the 
hope  that  Dr.  Bernheim’s  venture  will  prove  a  success  to  himself,  and 
of  large  and  lasting  benefit  to  our  Southern  country.  It  is  elegantly 
got  up,  well  edited,  and  his  articles  are  all  amusing  and  instructive. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  At  Home  and  Abroad  may  continue  a  long 
prosperous  career. 

Our  Little  Ones.  The  Russell  Publishing  Company.  Boston. 

In  no  department  of  literature  has  greater  progress  been  made  in 
America  than  that  for  children,  and  no  city  has  achieved  a  more  sig¬ 
nal  success  in  that  class  of  literature  than  Boston.  The  above  named 
magazine,  Our  Little  Ones ,  is  a  proof;  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  delightful  publications  which  was  ever  presented  to  us  for  review. 
The  print  is  large,  clear  and  sharp  and  easy  to  read  by  little  children, 
the  selections  of  poems  and  stories  admirable  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  the  pictures  perfect  little  gems.  We  could  sit  ourselves  and 
read  the  simple  little  stories,  with  the  appropriate  graphic  illustrations, 
and  feel  much  greater  enjoyment  and  pleasure  than  in  wading  through 
sensational  fashionable  novels.  We  cordially  recommend  Our  Little 
Ones ,  and  hope  it  will  be  extensively  introduced  in  North  Carolina. 


Miscellaneous. 


ALEXANDER  II,  IN  EUROPEAN  POLITICS. 

The  assassination  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  one  of  those  moment¬ 
ous  events  which  give,  so  to  speak,  a  new  turn  to  the  history  of  a 
country,  sometimes  of  the  world.  What  could  there  be  more  different 
than  France  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  after  the  crime  of 
Ravaillac  ?  On  one  side  glory,  light,  tolerance,  a  great  country  learn¬ 
ing  to  support  two  religions,  two  churches,  preparing  for  a  final  strug¬ 
gle  with  Spain,  which  then  represented  darkness,  tyranny,  oppression 
of  the  body  and  of  the  soul ;  and  on  the  other,  France  fallen  again 
into  a  state  of  complete  anarchy,  with  factions  tearing  her  constantly 
during  a  long  minority,  and  the  traditions  of  Henry  IV.  despised  and 
finally  forgotten.  Thus  is  it  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  dispose  of 
the  fate  of  millions,  since  the  kingly  or  imperial  power  is  a  represen¬ 
tative  power.  Regicides  pretend  to  make  war  on  the  theory  which 
gives  to  one  individual  sovereign  power,  and  they  are  themselves  t he 
worst  supporters  of  this  theory.  The  men  and  women  who  have 
darkly  been  plotting  for  the  last  few  years  against  the  life  of  Alexan¬ 
der  II.,  and  finally  succeeded  in  assassinating  him,  have  done  so  with¬ 
out  consulting  the  Russian  people  ;  they  have  disposed  of  an  immense 
nation  without  its  leave ;  they  have  forcibly  thrown  the  history  of  Rus¬ 
sia  into  unknown  paths.  Is  it  not  as  strange  as  it  is  horrible  that  any 
human  creatures  should  invest  themselves  with  this  newsort  of  divine 
right,  and  make  themselves  the  executors  of  an  artificial  Providence  ? 

Alexander  II.  was  marked  witli  a  tragic  mark.  He  ascended  the 
throne  when  his  country  was  humbled,  when  the  armed  forces  of 
England  and  of  France  had  broken  the  iron  will  and  the  pride  of 
Nicholas.  The  prestige  of  Russia  was  gone  ;  Sebastopol  had  fallen  ; 
Germany,  which  had  long  accepted  a  sort  of  protectorate  of  the  North , 
learned  to  look  without  respect  on  her  neighbor;  the  formula  of  the 
new  situation  was  invented  by  the  Chancellor  Gortchakoff :  “  La 
Russie  ne  boude  pas,  elle  se  recueille.”  The  first  effect  of  this  recue- 
illement  was  a  social  revolution  as  great  as  the  revolution  which  was 
accomplished  in  America  during  the  war  of  secession.  The  great  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Russia,  though  they  had  no  political  power,  had  always 
been  able  to  counteract  all  schemes  for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs. 
Alexander  II.  chose  new  councillors;  he  opened  his  ears  to  the  advice 
of  true  patriots  ;  they  bade  him,  “  Free  your  people,  if  you  wish  them 
to  be  great  again.”  His  own  heart  was  inclined  to  humanity  and  to 
justice.  He  was  of  a  sad  and  melancholy  disposition.  By  goodness  of 
heart,  more  than  force  of  character,  he  became  the  greatest  reformer 
of  the  century  in  Europe.  For  it  was  not  enough  to  say  to  the  serfs, 
“You  are  free ;  ”  everything  was  to  be  organized,  from  the  family  to 
the  commune  ;  lands  had  to  be  apportioned  to  the  peasants;  schools 
had  to  be  built ;  new  courts,  a  new  code  of  laws,  became  necessities. 
These  great  reforms  were  accomplished  by  the  will  of  the  Emperor 
amidst  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  against  much  avowed  or  hidden 
resistance.  Russia,  moreover,  was  not  alone  in  the  world  ;  and  though 
she  had  promised  to  “  collect  herself  ”  she  could  not  remain  entirely 
apart  from  the  movement  of  European  politics.  France  had  a  ruler 
full  of  “  ideas,”  and  always  ready  to  make  war  for  one  of  them. 
After  the  Crimean  war  Napoleon  had  coquetted  for  a  while  Russia, 
but  one  “  question  ”  makes  another  “  question,”  and  by  and  by  the 
Polish  question  was  revived  in  its  turn.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  unfortunate  for  France,  as  it  created  in  the  heart  of  Alexander 
II.  a  feeling  of  animosity  which  was  never  completely  soothed.  The 
Poles  were  represented  to  him  as  the  most  tyrannical  of  landlords,  the 
most  hostile  to  the  great  measure  of  emancipation,  and  every  attempt 
to  raise  Poland  again  among  the  rank  of  independent  nations  could 
only  draw  nearer  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  and  of  Russia. 

Alexander  had  feelings  of  the  greatest  devotion  for  his  uncle,  the 
King  of  Prussia;  he  admired  his  military  exactitude,  his  conservative 
principles,  his  confidence  in  an  overruling  Providence,  his  strong  faith 
in  the  destiny  of  the  German  people  and  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern.  The  personal  friendship  of  these  two  sovereigns  will  be  re¬ 
membered  as  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  policy  of  our  age,  as  it 
was  an  efficient  factor  in  all  the  great  events  of  our  time.  It  was  a 
perpetual  check  on  the  designs  of  Napoleon  III.;  it  was  also  a  check- 
on  the  ambition  of  Austria;  It  prepared  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
Prussia,  the  consolidation  of  the  great  German  Empire  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Hohenzollern,  and  what  more  recent  times  have 
seen — a  s®rt  of  indeodation  of  the  Hapsburg  to  the  Hohenzollern. 
Russia  could,  at  almost  any  moment,  have  hindered  the  development 
of  these  gigantic  events.  She  could  have  hindered  the  Danish  war  ; 
she  could  have  hindered  Sadowa ;  she  could  have  hindered  the  confed¬ 
eration  of  states  which  followed  Sadowa.  Alexander  II.  did  not  op¬ 
pose  the  designs  of  Germany;  he  saw  a  new  Europe  forming  under 
his  eyes,  and  understood  that  the  consolidation  of  great  nationalities 
was  a  necessity  of  the  times.  But  his  German  leanings  gave  no  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  old  Russian  party ;  at  an  any  rate,  they  were  a  sort  of 
indirect  encouragement  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  began  to  think 
that  after  a  great  Italy,  a  great  Germany,  a  great  Slavia  ought  also  to 
be  formed.  Liberty  is  a  strong  wine  which  inebriates  weak  brains  ; 
the  Russian  universities  became  the  nurseries  of  all  sorts  of  wild 
socialistic  and  national  projects.  A  curious  alliance  was  formed  be¬ 
tween  science  and  revolution  ;  the  discoveries  of  chemistry  and  phy¬ 
siology  were  regarded  by  enthusiastic  fanatics  as  the  only  insturments 
of  progress.  All  the  moral  thoughts  of  the  past,  the  religious  beliefs, 
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the  traditions  of  old  ages,  the  time-honored  notions  of  respect,  of 
honor,  of  devotion  to  some  ideal  cause,  were  looked  upon  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  the  army  of  the  Nihilists  was  formed  not  only  of  poor  and 
ignorant  youths,  it  enlisted  also  some  of  the  most  corrupt  and  blase 
members  of  an  aristocracy  which  had  no  duties,  no  rights,  no  respon¬ 
sibilities.  Between  the  Emperor,  surrounded  with  the  seventeen  offi¬ 
cial  and  gilded  circles  of  the  Russian  T chinn ,  and  the  millions  of 
peasants  who  lived  humbly  on  the  land,  there  was  nothing;  audit 
thus  happened  that  a  handful  of  men,  imbued  with  a  sort  of  malady 
of  destruction,  found  themselves  able  to  control,  in  one  sense,  the  des¬ 
tinies  of  the  country. 

The  Emperor,  though  he  was  at  all  times  averse  to  war,  thought  it 
necessary  to  find  an  outlet  for  the  hidden  energies  of  his  people.  He 
thought  that  a  definite  national  aim  would  satisfy  the  nation,  and  that 
Nihilism  would  disappear  as  a  bad  dream  is  ended  in  the  morning. 
The  Eastern  question  was  re-opened  and  the  Russian  armies  crossed 
the  Danube  once  more.  The  Eastern  war  was  not  so  successful  as  to 
surround  the  Russian  Government  with  a  great  prestige;  the  military 
operations  were  conducted  with  great  slowness;  the  Russian  armies 
were  kept  for  a  long  time  before  the  improvised  fortifications  of 
Plevna ;  the  administration  of  the  army  was  found  to  be  incompetent 
and  corrupt ;  and,  finally,  the  prize  of  victory  was  taken  from  the 
hand  of  the  conqueror.  Everybody  knows  how  the  peace  of  Berlin 
was  substituted  for  the  peace  of  San  Stefano.  The  Russian  army, 
which  already  had  Constantinople  in  its  grasp,  was  obliged  to  turn  its 
back  upon  Saint  Sophia  and  recross  the  Danube.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  results  of  the  war  were  important — Bulgaria  became  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Turks,  Eastern  Rumelia  obtained  a  semi-indepen¬ 
dence  ;  but  these  results  were  not  judged  equivalent  to  the  great  efforts 
which  had  been  made.  The  revolutionary  party  denounced  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  the-Government,  its  prompt  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Berlin.  A  curious  feeling  of  impotence  and  of  uneasiness 
was  felt  in  the  political  spheres  of  Russia  ;  the  old  Chancellor  Gortch- 
akoff  fell  into  a  sort  of  disgrace.  The  life  of  the  Emperor  was  embit¬ 
tered  by  family  quarrels ;  his  brothers  were  violently  accused  for  their 
behavior  during  the  war ;  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  was  at  the 
head  of  the  navy,  and  Russia  was  not  satisfied  with  its  navy ;  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  before  f  levna,  and 
he  had  been  sharply  criticised.  I  will  not  speak  here  of  things  which 
are  well  known,  and  which  could  not  contribute  to  create  much  har¬ 
mony  in  the  Imperial  family. 

The  sad  and  melancholy  nature  of  the  Emperor  was  soon  subjected 
to  the  hardest  trials  ;  the  discontent  of  all  parties  in  Russia,  the  grow¬ 
ing  animosity  to  the  Germans,  who,  after  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  were 
accused  of  ingratitude,  the  disorders  of  the  administration,  the  distant 
triumphs  of  revolutionary  principles,  all  helped  to  increase  the  audacity 
of  the  Nihilists.  They  soon  came  to  consider  that  Russia  was  their  own, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  between  them  and  the  triumph  of  their 
negative  principles  but  the  life  of  a  few  men  ;  and  they  went  to  work 
with  the  determination  of  semi-barbarous  sectarians.  They  have  made 
already  many  martyrs,  and  they  have  their  own  martyrs;  they  are 
proud  of  their  crimes,  and  each  one  seems  to  them  to  invite  another. 
They  pretend  to  rule  the  world  by  intimidation  ;  they  are  the  new  ter¬ 
rorists.  They  have  their  hidden  tribunals  ;  they  pronounce  their  con¬ 
demnations  in  the  name  of  their  own  infallible  justice  ;  they  pretend 
to  keep  Europe  in  bondage,  for  the  spirit  which  animates  them  is  not 
confined  to  Russia.  Ha»e  we  not  living  among  us  and  breathing  the 
same  air  that  we  breathe  the  men  who  shot  the  hostages  in  1871  and 
fired  our  monuments?  We  have  pardoned  them  ;  they  have  not  par¬ 
doned  us.  There  is  growing  up  through  the  whole  world  a  curious 
feeling  of  despotism.  The  new  despots  are  not  crowned,  they  are  not 
annointed  ;  they  have  constituted  themselves  the  rulers  of  opinion  by 
virtue  of  the  new  sort  of  sovereignty.  They  are  the  high-priests  of  the 
revolution,  and  if  you  ask  them  what  they  mean  by  revolution  they  can¬ 
not  say  much  more  than  the  Russian  Nihilist:  “  Destroy  first,  in  order 
to  build  afterwards.”  The  end  of  our  century  will  witness  terrible 
struggles,  throughout  the  world,  of  this  new  religion  and  of  all  the 
religions  of  the  past. — N.  Y.  Nation ,  April  21. 

— The  Chicago  Times  contains  the  following  abstract  of  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis’s  forthcoming  volume  :  “  ‘The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confed¬ 
erate  Government.’  by  Jefferson  Davis,  is  to  be  issued  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  size  of  the  American  Cyclopredia  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.  It  will  be  sold  solely  by  subscription.  The  illustrations 
will  include  twenty-four  steel  portraits  of  Confederate  chieftains,  two 
groups  of  portraits  of  members  of  Mr.  Davis’s  first  and  second  cabi¬ 
nets,  another  group  showing  the  nine  aids-de-camp  who  promulgated 
the  orders  which  he  gave  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate 
forces,  and  two  engravings  of  Mr.  Davis,  one  representing  him  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two,  soon  after  he  had  settled  in  Mississippi  to  the  quiet 
life  of  a  cotton  planter,  fresh  from  the  Blackhawk  war.  The  other  is 
taken  from  the  portrait  by  Marshall,  painted  in  1S70,  when  Mr.  Davis 
was  sixty-two  years  of  age.  Time  has  dealt  gently  with  him  in  the 
years  of  his  retirement,  and  it  is  said  he  has  changed  but  very  little 
since  he  sat  for  Marshall's  portraits.  Mr.  Davis’s  introduction  is  a 
short  one,  covering  not  quite  two  pages.  In  it  he  makes  a  very  clear, 
concise,  and  forcible  statement  of  the  political  principles  which  it  is 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  his  history  to  defend  and  justify.  He  ded¬ 
icates  his  work  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  Confederate  dead. 
In  opening  the  work  he  treats  of  the  early  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  He  acquits  the  South  of  all  responsibility  for  the  existence 


in  its  midst  of  the  peculiar  institution.  All  through  the  work  he 
treats  of  slavery  not  as  the  cause  of  the  war,  but  only  as  an  incident  of 
the  secession  movement.  The  paramount  question,  he  declares, 
was  equality  in  the  territories,  and  bo  the  inability  of  the  South  to 
maintain  its  equal  rights  in  the  territories  and  the  new-made  States 
of  the  Union  he  traces  the  conflict  which  intensified  until  it  burst  into 
open  war.  While  upon  this  subject  he  speaks  in  condemnatory  terms 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  he  regards  as  a  surrender  of 
rights  which  belonged  to  the  South,  and  which  it  should  have  main¬ 
tained.  But  after  it  was  adopted  he  believed  it  should  have  been 
adhered  to,  and  he  arraigns  the  Nortli  and  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  failure  of  the  compromise,  which  was  practically  repealed  by 
the  bills  organizing  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  in  1859. 
In  his  history  of  the  slavery  struggles  he  has  occasion  to  treat  quite 
fully  of  the  administration  of  Franklin  Pierce,  under  whom  he  was 
Secretary  of  War.  He  is  the  sincere  friend  of  Pierce,  and  the  moder¬ 
ate  eulogist  of  his  administration.  He  concedes  to  that  gentleman 
higher  and  more  admirable  qualities  as  a  man  and  publicist  than  are 
enumerated  in  the  references  which  most  contemporaneous  historians 
make  to  him.  This  part  of  his  work  will  probably  be  regarded  as 
among  the  most  noteworthy  in  the  history,  for  Mr.  Davis  distinctly 
opposes  the  favorable  notion  of  Douglas  and  many  others  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  Democrats  of  that  time,  summed  up  in  the  doctrine  of  ‘  squatter’ 
or  ‘popular  sovereignty ’—that  the  people  of  the  territories  should 
have  been  free  in  their  political  action,  and  when  they  came  to  form 
their  State  Constitutions  and  ask  admission  into  the  Union  they 
should  exercise  their  right  and  adopt  or  reject  slavery.  He  regards 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  reopening  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  territories,  and  as  precipitating  a  conflict  between  the 
opposing  parties,  which  was  encouraged  by  the  Abolitionists  of  the 
North,  and  which  finally  compelled  the  South,  in  self-defence,  to  take 
a  decided  stand.  He  holds  the  violent  Abolitionists  largely  responsi- 
sible  for  the  final  breach  of  peace.  Having  devoted  half  of  the  first 
volume  to  an  exposition  of  the  causes  which  led  the  South  to  desire  a 
separation  from  the  Federal  Government,  Mr.  Davis  proceeds  in 
several  chapters  to  defend  the  right  of  secession.  In  the  justification 
of  this  right  he  quotes  largely  from  Webster,  Calhoun,  Douglas,  Gree¬ 
ley, Seward, Benton  and  Clay.  In  maintaining  that  the  compact  between 
the  States  was  in  the  nature  of  a  confederation,  he  draws  largely  for 
the  basis  of  his  argument  upon  the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  of  1789,  and  fortifies  himself  with  extracts  from  Storey  on  the 
Constitution,  Elliott’s  Debates,  and  Bancroft’s  History.  He  refers  to 
the  memorable  debate  on  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  when  Josiah 
Quincy,  of  Massachusetts,  asserted  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  that  act  virtually  dissolved  the  Union,  so  that  the  States  were 
freed  from  their  obligations,  and  should  prepare  for  peaceable  or 
forceable  separation.  He  gives  the  history  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  which  it  was  provided  that 
‘  the  powers  not  granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively 
or  to  the  people.’  He  vindicates  the  right  of  secession  as  perfectly  com¬ 
patible  with  the  Constitution,  and  claims,  besides,  that  the  General 
Government  has  no  rightful  power  to  prevent  it.  The  question,  he 
maintains,  rests  with  the  people,  from  whom  all  power  is  derived. 
Arriving  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  volume  at  the  period  when  hos¬ 
tilities  commenced,  the  narrative  makes  rapid  progress.  How  one 
State  after  another  followed  South  Carolina  out  of  the  Union  is  briefly 
sketched.  The  author  refers  to  the  Northern  protests  against  coer¬ 
cion,  in  which  connection  the  name  of  Mr.  Greeley  figures  prominently. 
He  maintains  that  the  South  did  everything  in  its  power  to  go  out  of 
the  Union  peaceably  and  quietly.  He  takes  a  friendlier  view  of  Lin¬ 
coln  at  the  beginning  of  his  administration  than  of  his  confreres  in  the 
Federal  Government.  He  speaks  of  Lincoln’s  inaugural  address,  and 
says  that  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  so  far  violate  the  traditions  of  his  coun¬ 
try  as  to  defend  coercion.  These  extracts  from  Mr.  Lincoln’s  inaugu¬ 
ral  led  the  South  to  hope  that  the  separation  would  be  brought  about 
in  a  peaceful  manner.  He  pays  a  tribute  to  the  manly  conduct  of 
Major  Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter,  but  condemns  the  action  of  our 
Government  in  undertaking  to  supply  Forts  Sumter  and  Pickens  with 
provisions  and  ammunition  as  a  gross  breach  of  faith.  He  accuses 
Seward  and  others  of  bad  faith  in  representing  that  no  hostile  inten¬ 
tion  was  involved  in  the  succor  which  was  sent  to  the  garrisons  of  the 
forts,  whereas  the  real  design  was  to  enable  the  troops  to  hold  out 
against  the  demands  of  the  South  for  the  restoration  of  its  property. 
He  characterizes  the  act  of  the  Lincoln  administration  in  sending 
ammunition  to  fortj  Sumter  as  an  act  of  fraud  and  prevarication. 
Defending  them,  and  still  justifying  the  right  of  the  South  to  withdraw 
from  the  Union  and  form  a  government  of  its  own,  he  Jays  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  all  the  blood-shed  upon  the  North.  He  speaks  at  length 
of  the  journey  of  the  peace  commissioners  who  were  sent  by  the  Con¬ 
federate  Government  from  Montgomery,  then  its  capital,  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  to  negotiate  for  a  peaceful  adjustment  of  the  questions  at  issue. 
He  severely  criticises  the  conduct  of  Secretary  Seward  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  during  these  deliberations,  and  asserts  that  the  overtures  of 
the  South  were  not  met  in  a  frank  and  candid  spirit.  It  is  impossible 
to  give,  at  this  early  day,  even  a  general  view  of  the  concluding  por¬ 
tion  of  this  work,  which,  after  all,  will  be  most  interesting  to  all 
classes  of  readers.  He  will  give,  it  is  said,  a  very  full  discussion  of 
the  peace  movement  in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  and  will  presents  an 
elaborate  defense  of  the  policy  of  his  administration  as  opposed  to 
1  the  Stephens,  Brown  and  Toombs  policy.” 
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— The  New  York  Observer  expresses  a  can¬ 
did  opinion  concerning  Dean  Stanley’s  new 
book,  “Christian  Institutions”:  “This  is  the 
title  of  Dean  Stanley’s  Essays  on  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Subjects,  recently  published,  by  arrange- 
mentAvith  the  author,  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  Though  these  subjects  all  relate  to  ec¬ 
clesiastical  affairs,  many  of  them  concern  fun¬ 
damental  ideas  which  are  at  the  basis  of  all 
Christian  life  and  activity,  independent  of  any 
ecclesiastical  relations.  Among  them  are  bap¬ 
tism,  the  eucharist,  absolution,  vestments,  the 
early  church  and  its  worship,  the  clergy,  the 
pope,  the  litany,  the  catacombs,  the  early 
creed,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  council  and  the 
creed  of  Constantinople,  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  The  author  indicates  in  the  preface 
the  general  conclusions  suggested  by  his  dis¬ 
cussions.  These  conclusions  are  totally  des¬ 
tructive  of  pretty  much  everything  upon  which 
the  Church  of  England  puts  any  stress  in  doc¬ 
trine,  practice,  form,  ceremony,  opinion,  and 
habit.  In  bis  own  words  he  maintains  that 
‘underneath  the  sentiments  and  usages  which 
have  accumulated  round  the  forms  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  a  class  o* 
principles — a  Keligion  as  it  were  behind  the 
religion — which,  however  dimly  expressed, 
has  given  them  whatever  vitality  they  pos¬ 
sess.’  This  ‘behind’  religion  is  so  ‘dimly  ex¬ 
pressed’  that  it  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  it  as 
compared  with  other  religions  which  are  not 
behind  anything,  and  which  are  expressed 
with  all  the  positiveness  of  which  language  is 
capable  when  employed  upon  the  things  rela¬ 
ting  to  God,  the  soul,  and  eternity.  As  an 
image-breaker  in  the  Christian  sanctuary, 
Dean  Stanley  is  wonderfully  useful.  His  study 
of  history  and  antiquities  leads  him  to  conclu¬ 
sions  in  regard  to  a  vast  number  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  forms  and  notions,  such  as  have  been  the 
convictions  of  large  bodies  of  Christians  for 
several  centuries.  It  is  very  entertaining  to 
read  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  that  the  usages 
of  the  early  church  are  most  thoroughly  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  churches  who  most  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  being  historic.  But  no  one  needs  to 
be  learned  in  Christian  arcbmology  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  immense  incongruity  between 
a  fully  developed  modern  ritualistic  establish¬ 
ment  and  apostolic  church  such  as  is  described 
in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  Dean 
Stanley  doubtless  has  done  a  great  work  in  his 
own  communion  in  the  way  of  opening  blind¬ 
ed  eyes  to  see  what  is  plain  enough  to  the  unob¬ 
structed  vision.  It  is  well  to  search  the  early 
records,  the  catacombs,  and  all  other  sources  of 
information  for  our  knowledge  of  the  impres¬ 
sions  and  usages  of  the  early  Christians.  But 
for  what  man  is  to  believe  concerning  God,  and 
what  duty  God  requires  of  man,  we  have  a 
much  surer  Word  to  which  we  can  take  heed 
as  unto  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place.  Of 
this  the  Dean  has  nothing  to  say  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  matters  of  belief.  It  is  so  clear,  posi¬ 
tive  and  overwhelming,  that  neither  Dean 
Stanley,  nor  Renan,  nor  any  other  man,  how¬ 
ever  gifted,  will  ever  be  able  to  explain  away, 
modify,  or  root  out  its  unmistakable  messages 
and  divine  instructions.  Dean  Stanley’s  the- 


°logy  disposes  of  the  conquering  truths  of 
Christianity  with  the  vestments  and  intonings, 
as  merely  ‘innocent  archaisms.’  His  idea  of 
the  one  thing  needful  is  the  thing  that  is  pleas¬ 
ant  and  profitable  in  Buddhism,  Mohammed¬ 
anism,  and  Sentimentalism,  and  which  is  also 
behind  the  religion  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  Apostles.  How  much  would  such  a  reli¬ 
gion  ha^e  accomplished  in  overthrowing  bar¬ 
barism,  idolatry,  and  Satan’s  kingdom  in  all 
human  hearts?  It  is  simbly  ridiculous  to  take 
the  Dean’s  precipitate  of  Christianity,  and  im¬ 
agine  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians  on  the 
strength  of  it  being  killed  all  the  day  long  and 
accounted  a  sheep  for  the  slaughter.  How¬ 
ever  vast  and  beautiful  and  comfortable  his 
views  may  be  in  the  opinion  of  liberal  philoso¬ 
phers,  they  are  destructive  of  the  very  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  hope  in  Christ.  As  a  theologian 
and  preacher  in  a  Christian  Church  his  posi¬ 
tion  is  preposterous,  but  as  a  clever  and  enter¬ 
taining  writer  on  ecclesiastical  subjects  he  has 
no  superior.” 


J.  F.  Newcomer,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  says  : — 
I  have  been  greatly  benefitted  by  wearing  an 
Excelsior  Kidney  Pad,  and  would  recommend 
all  persons  troubled  with  weak  kidneys  to 
try  it. — See  Adv. 


Charles  Hartman,  Toledo,  Ohio,  says : — 
I  know  it  cured  me,  and  I  hope  others  simi¬ 
larly  troubled  with  pain  in  the  chest  may  be 
helped  by  the  “  Only  Lung  Pad  ”  as  I  have. 
See  Adv. 


RICHMOND,  YORK  RIVER  AND  CHESAPEAKE 
RAILROAD. 

SCHEDULE  OF  TRAINS, 

TAKING  EFFECT  AUGUST  18,  1870. 

PASSENGER  TRAINS. 

3:00  P.  M.  Leave  Richmond  daily  (except  Sun¬ 
day),  connecting  at  West  Point  on 
TUESDAY,  THURSDAY  and  SAT¬ 
URDAY  with  steamers  for  all  land¬ 
ings  on  the  York  river  and  for  Balti¬ 
more, 

THROUGH  FREIGHT  TRAINS. 

5:00  A.  M.  |  Leave  Richmond  daily  (except  Sun- 
10.15  A.  M.  j  day),  connecting  at  West  Point  with 
steamers  for  Baltimore  on  MONDAY, 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURS¬ 
DAY,  and  SATURDAY  ;  with  steam¬ 
ers  for  New  York  on  MONDAY,  WED¬ 
NESDAY,  and  FRIDAY ;  with  steam¬ 
ers  for  Providence  and  Boston  on 
TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY. 
PASSENGER  TRAINS. 

10:00  A.  M.  Arrive  at  Richmond  daily  (except 
Sunday),  connecting  at  Wett  Point 
TUESDAY,  THURSDAY  and  SAT¬ 
URDAY  with  steamers  from  Balti¬ 
more. 

THROUGH  FREIGHT  TRAINS. 

2:50  P.  M.  1  Arrive  at  Richmond  daily  (except 
6:35  P.  M.)  Sunday),  connecting  at  West  Point 
with  steamers  from  Baltimore,  New 
York,  Providence,  and  Boston. 

No  transfer  of  freight  at  Richmond  to  or  from 
southern  points.  Cars  run  through  between  At¬ 
lanta  and  West  Point. 

Careful  handling  and  dispatch,  with  lowest  rates 
guaranteed. 

Through  bills  of  lading  with  guaranteed  rates 
issued  to  all  northern  and  western  points. 

For  information,  apply  at  office  of  the  company 
Twenty-third  and  Dock  streets,  Richmond.  Va. 

H.  T.  DOUGLAS, 
Superintendent. 


TELE 

Fayetteville  Examiner. 

A  Democratic  Newspaper, 

Published  at  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  C. 

DEVOTED  TO 


News,  Politics  and  Literature. 


Terms  $2.00  a  year  in  advance. 

Address  R;  K.  BRYAN, 

Editor  and  Proprietor.  Fayetteville,  N. 


PEE  DEE  BEE, 

A  48  Column  Quarto  Weekly. 

Published  every  Saturday  at  Rockingham,  N.  C., 
at  $2  a  year,  $1  for  six  months. 

A  Love  Story  every  week— The 
Ladies  like  it. 

Rich,  rare  and  racy  Locals;  Literary,  Religious, 
Educational ;  independent  in  Politics. 


LORD 

AJSTD 

TAYLOR, 

NewYork. 


OUR  SPRING  CATALOGUE, 
now  ready,  enables  a  lady  to 
order  Samples,  with  Prices, 
from  our  full  and  rich  Stocks, 
and  thus  select  goods  as  well 
and  buy  as  low  as  though  she 
came  to  our  stores. 


Mailed  free  to  anv  address  for  $ 1.50 < 

By  Mrs.  S.  A.  ELLIOTT, 

OXFORD,  UNT.  <J. 


“  This  book  is  a  commonsense,  plain  and  practi¬ 
cal  affair,  useful  from  beginning  to  end.” — New 
York  Democrat. 


THE  BEST 


OF  ALL 


FOE  MAN  AND  BEAST. 


For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  the 
{  Mexican  Mustang  Liniment  Imsbeen 
i  known  to  millions  all  over  the  world  as  l 
it  lie  only  safe  reliance  for  the  relief  of  J 
accidents  and  pain.  It  is  a  medicine  I 
1  above  price  and  praise — the  best  of  its  | 
kind.  For  every  form  of  external  pain  I 
the  1 


Mustang  Liniment  is  without  an  equal. 

It  penetrates  ilesh  and  muscle  to  I 
the  very  bone— making  the  continu-j 
anco  of  pain  and  inflammation  impos¬ 
sible.  Its  effects  upon  Human  Flesh  and  j 
tin-  Brute  Creation  arc  equally  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  Mexican 


|  Liniment  is  needed  by  somebody  in 
j  every  house.  Every  day  brings  news  of 

j  the  agony  of  an  awful  scald  or  burn 

j.Mibdued,  of  rheumatic  martyrs  ro- 
Jstored,  or  a  valuable  horse  or  ox 
\  saved  by  the  healing  power  of  this 


which  speedily  cures  such  ailments  of 
j  the  HUMAN  FLESH  as 

Rheumatism,  Swellings,  Stiff  j 
i  Joints,  Contracted  Muscles,  Burns' 
land  Scalds,  Cuts,  Bruises  and 
I  Sprains,  Poisonous  Bites  and 
j  Sting.,  Stiffness,  Lameness,  Old 
j  Sores,  Ulcers,  Frostbites,  Chilblains. 
jSore  Nipples,  Caked  Breast,  and 
■  indeed  every  form  of  external  dis- 
lease.  It  heals  without  scars. 

For  the  Brute  Creation  it  cures 

Sprains,  Swinny,  Stiff  Joint 
jFouader,  Harness  Sores,  Hoof  Ili.,- 
1  eases,  Foot  Hot,  Screw  Worm,  Scab, 
j  Hollow  Horn,  Scratches,  Wind- 

§alls,  Spavin,  Thrush,  Bine  bone, 
Id  Sores,  Poll  Evil,  Film  i.pon 
jthe  Sight  and  every  other  ailment 
j  to  which  the  occupants  of  the 
I  Stable  anil  Slock  Yard  are  liable. 

The  Mexican  Mustang  Liniment 
I  always  cures  and  never  disappoints; 
j  and  it  is,  positively, 

THE  BEST 


CF  ALL 


pa 


FOB  MAN  OB  BEAST, 
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St,  Mary's  School, 

RALEIGH,  1ST.  O 
(Founded  1842.) 


THE  REV.  BENNETT  SMEDES,  A.  M, 

RECTOR  AND  PRINCIPAL. 

MRS.  C.  DeR.  MEARES, 

LADY  PRINCIPAL. 


This  School  now  offers  inducements  such  as 
have  never  before  been  afforded  by  any  school 
jn  the  South. 

Acknowledged  PRE-EMINENT  in  point  of  LQCA. 
TION,  REFININQ  INFLUENCES  and 
CHARACTER  of  Pupils 

A  CORPS  OF  FOURTEEN  TEACHERS, 

carefully  selected,  with  a  view  to  fitness  for 
then-  respective  positions,  and  therefore  thor 
ough,  efficient  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work_ 

A  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES,  with  eight 

teachers.  Latin ,  by  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia.  Native  French  and  German 
teachers. 

THE  BEST  EQUIPPED  MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT 
IN  THE  SOUTH 

Separate  building,  heated  by  steam ,  five 
teachers,  16  pianos,  a  cabinet  organ,  a  magni¬ 
ficent  new  Pipe  organ  of  2  manuals  and  20 
stops,— the  largest  for  school  purposes  in  the 
United  States— and  the  only  PEDAL  PIANO 

south  of  New  York. 

A  VOCAL  TEACHER,  from  the  Royal  Leip¬ 
zig  Conservatory.  As  a  proof  of  her  superior 
cultivation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
she  has  sung  in  the  world-renowned  Gewand- 
haus  concerts. 

A  FULLY  EQUIPPED  ART  DEPARTMENT, 

under  the  charge  of  a  distinguished  Artist. 

The  Principal  is  determined  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  St.  Mary’s  in  every  de¬ 
partment  shall  be  unsurpassed. 

The  77th  Term  began  Friday,  September 
10th,  1880. 

For  circular  containing  terms  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  the  Rector. 

November,  1880 — ly. 

The  Most  Popular  Text-Books 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  ARE : 

Appleton’s  Readers, 

Cornell’s  Geographies, 

Quackenbos’s  Histories. 

Grammars, 

Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

Appleton’s  Model  Copy-books. 

Our  list  also  comprises  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  Text-Books  for  High  Schools,  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

Correspondence  with  Teachers  and  School  Of¬ 
ficers  desired. 

J.  W.  TIIACKSTON, 

General  Agent, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

3_tf.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


IS  A 


RELIGIOUS  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER, 

Published  weekly,  and  devoted  to  the  Intellectual, 
Moral  and  Spiritual  Interests  of  the  people. 

It  numbers  among  its  correspondents  many  of 
the  very  best  writers  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  is  thoroughly  orthodox  on  questions 
of  doctrine,  but  free  and  outspoken  in  its  views  on 
all  open  questions.  It  allows  and  Invites  free  dis¬ 
cussion  within  the  bounds  of  courtesy. 

In  popularity  the  Presbyterian  is  constantly 
advancing.  It  is  the 

LOWEST  PRICED 

Presbyterian  paper  published  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Southern  General  Assembly. 

It  aims  to  be  the  paper  for  the  people,  and 
to  present  in  its  columns  matter  to  interest  and 
Instruct  all  ages,  classes  and  conditions  of  the 
people. 

We  endeavor  to  make  Freshness,  liveliness, 
Timeliness  and  Vigor,  the  special  character_ 
istics  of  its  style. 

Price  per  annum,  $2.65;  or  for  one  year  to  any 
new  subscriber,  $2.15.  For  $3.00  we  will  send  for  one 
year  to  any  new  subscriber  the  NortiI  Carolina 
Presbyterian  and  the  American  Agricultu¬ 
ralist,  the  best  Illustrated  Agricultural  and 
Household  Magazine  in  the  country. 

Address, 

JOHN  McLAURIN, 
Editor  and  Proprietor,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


CURE!  BACK  ACHE 

And  all  diseases  of  the  Kidneys,  Bladder  and 
Urinary  Organs  by  wearing  the 


Improved  Excelsior  Kidney  Pad 

It  is  a  MARVEL  of  HEALING  and  RELIEF 


Simple,  Sensible,  Direct, 
[Painless,  Powerful. 


It  CURES  where  all  else  fails.  A  REVELATION 
and  REVOLUTION  in  Medicine.  Absorption  or 
direct  application,  as  opposed  to  unsatisfactory 
internal  medicines.  Send  for  our  treatise  on  Kid¬ 
ney  troubles,  sent  free.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  mail,  on  receipt  of  price,  $2. 

Address 


This  is  the 
Original  and  gen¬ 
uine  Kidney  Pad. 
Ask  for  it  and 
take  no  other. 


The  “  Only”  Lung  Pad  Co., 

DETROIT,  Mich. 


Cures  by  ABSORPTION  (Nature’s  way.) 


LUNG  DISEASES, 
THROAT  DISEASES, 
BREATHING  TROUBLES, 


It  DRIVES  INTO  the  system  curative 
agents  and  healing  medicines. 

It  D  RAW S  EJR.OJVL  the  diseased  parts  the 
poisons  that  cause  death. 

Thousands  Testify-  to  its  'Virtues. 


Don’t  despair  until  you  have  tried  this  Sensible, 
Easily  Applied  and  R  A  I  )  I  C  A  L  I,  Y 
EFFECTUAL  Remedy. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
Price,  $2.00,  by 


Send  for  Testi¬ 
monials  and  our 
book,  “  Three 
Millions  a  year’’ 
Sent  free. 


The  “Only”  Lung  Pad  Co., 

DETROIT,  Mich. 


Wilmington  &  Weldon  R.  R.  Co. 

Office  Gen’l  Superintendent, 

Wilmington,  N.  C.,  Sept.  18, 1880. 


Change  of  Schedule. 

ON  AND  AFTER  SEPTEMBER  19,  1880,  at  8.40 
P.  M  ,  Passenger  Trains  on  the  Wilmington  & 
Weldon  Railroad  will  run  as  follows: 

Day  Mlall  and  Express  Trains,  Dally 
—Nos.  47  North  and  48  South. 

Leave  Wilmington,  Front  St.  Depot,  at...  6:50  a.  m 


Arrive  at  Weldon, . 12:50  p.  m 

Leave  Weldon,. . . 3:40  p.  m 


Arrive  at  Wilmington,  Front  St.  Depot,..  9:53  p.  m 
Night  Passenger,  Mail  and  Express  Trains 
Daily— Nos.  45  North  and  42  South. 
Leave  Wilmington,  Front  St.  Depot,  at....  8:40  p.  m. 


Arrive  at  Weldon, .  3:50  a.  m. 

Leave  Weldon, . 2:15  a.  m. 


Arrive  at  Wilmington,  FrontSt.  Depot,...  8:40  a.  m. 

Trains  on  Tarboro  Branch  Road  leave  Rocky 
Mount  for  Tarboro  at  5:10  p.  m.  daily,  and  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday  at  5:05  a.  m.  Returning, 
leave  Tarboro  at  10:00  a.  m.  daily,  and  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  at  8:30  p.  m 

Train  No.  47  makes  close  connection  at  Weldon 
for  all  points  North,  daily.  All  rail  via  Richmond, 
and  dally  except  Sunday  via  Bay  Line. 

Train  No.  45  runs  via  Richmond  and  Washington, 
and  makes  close  connection  daily  to  Richmond, 
and  daily,  except  Saturday  nights,  for  all  points 
north  of  Richmond. 

Both  trains  run  solid  between  Wilmington  and 
Washington,  and  have  Pullman  Palace  Sleepers 
attached. 

JOHN  F.  DIVINE, 
General  Superintendent. 

A.  POPE,  General  Passenger  Agent.  3— tf. 


THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA, 

AT  CHAPEL  HILL, 

Offers  to  students  instruction  in  three  regular 
courses  of  study,  leading  to  Academic  Degrees. 
Special  and  Optional  Courses,  also,  are  provided. 

Tuition,  $85.00per  annnum.  Total  expenses  from 
$185.00  to  $230.00. 

Connected  with  the  University  are  Schools  of 
LAW,  MEDICINE,  and  PHARMACY. 

Address, 

F.  W.  Simonds,  Ph.  D.,  Kemp  P.  Batthe, 
Secretary.  President 
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OXFORD,  N.  C.,  JULY  30,  1881. 


Single  Copy  15  Cents. 


Entered  at  the  post  office  at  oxford,  n.  c., 
AS  SECOND-CLASS  MATTER. 


THE  OXONIAN, 

A  Journal  of  Literature  and  Education, 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  AT 

One  Dollar  a  year  in  Advance. 


TERMS  OF  ADVERTISING. 


Space. 

1  Mo. 

3  Mos. 

G  Mos. 

9  Mos. 

12  Mos. 

One  inch . 

$  1 

00 

$  2 

50 

«  3 

70 

8  4 

90 

8  6 

10 

Two  inches,.. 

1 

70 

3 

70 

G 

10 

8 
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10 
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2 

50 

4 

90 

S 

50 

12 

10 

15 

70 

Four  inches,. 

2 

90 

G 

10 

10 

90 

15 

70 

20 

50 

30 

Five  inches... 

8 

30 

7 

30 

13 

30 

19 

30 

25 

Six  inches,.... 

3 

70 

8 

50 

15 

70 

22 

90 

30 

10 

Seven  inches 

4 

10 

9 

70 

18 

10 

2G 

£0 

34 

90 

Eight  inches. 

4 

50 

10 

90 

20 

50 

30 

10 

39 

44 

70 

Nine  inches,. 

4 

90 

12 

10 

22 

90 

33 

70 

50 

Ten  inches. . . 

5 

30 

13 

30 

25 

30 

37 

30 

49 

30 

Liberal  discount  on  larger  insertions. 

4®“  All  matter,  including  advertisements,  in¬ 
tended  for  publication  in  any  issue,  should  lie  in 
the  office  by  the  20th  of  the  month. 

.1.  O.  HORNER, 

Oxford,  N.  C. 


Full  Valus  Guaranteed 


FOR  ALL 


)  .RjUBU-j}  p  TPmfV 0 

V  of  »s  TP  is  td.  iu  --  ...  E 


AT 


Hs  Or.  COOPERS 

W  a  re-House 

OXFORD,  N.  C. 


Our  market  is  now  fully  supported  by  large  or¬ 
ders  from  distant  manufacturers.  Several  new 
buyers  have  made  their  appearance  here  and  there 
is  a  strong  demand  for  all  grades  of  Tobacco,  which 
is  bringing 

BETTER  PR  1  CES 

than  it  has  been  known  to  bring  at  this  season. 

Thanking  the  farmers  of  Granville  for  their  lib¬ 
eral  patronage  in  the  past,  I  promise  that  their 
Tobacco  shall  always  bring 

when  sold  at  my  house. 

H.  G.  COOPER, 

Proprietor. 

NOVEMBER  27,  1880-tf. 


A.  W.  GRAHAM, 

Atto2?ne^  at  Law, 

HILLSBORO,  X.  C. 

Practices  in  the  Courts  of  Orange,  Person,  Ala¬ 
mance,  Chatham,  Granville  and  Wake. 
aw  Collection  of  claims  a  specialty. 

■tpber,  1880 — ly. 


HOMER  SCHOOL, 

OXFORD,  N.  C. 

A  CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL,  SCIENTIFIC 
AND  ENGLISH  SCHOOL,  WITH  MILI¬ 
TARY  ORGANIZATION  AND  DIS¬ 
CIPLINE. 


ESTABLISHED  1810. 


Jerome  Jones,  Solomon  P.  Stratton, 

Louis  P.  McDuffie,  Otis  Norcross  Howland. 

H.  D.  LANIER, 


WITH 


6  k 


PRINCIPALS  : 
JAUIES  ii.  1IORNER,  A.  M. 
JEROME  €.  IIORNER,  A.  HI. 


ASSISTANT  INSTRUCTORS: 

TH.  v.  JASMUN1),  Ph.  D.,  French,  German, 
Geography,  and  History. 

J.  X.  SALE,  Commandant  of  Cadets,  Mathe¬ 
matics,  English  and  Natural  Sciences. 


The  school  has  been  under  its  present  manage¬ 
ment  for  THIRTY  YEARS;  and  in  this  SCP“C, 
••  r--l  be' i»tv« 

...  •  •  > 


YEARS;  : 
OLv:  7  . 

.  A 


Importers  of  and  dealers  in 

POTTERY  &  GLASS 

OF  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

From  Original  Sources. 

ALSO 

Lamp  Goods,  Chandeliers,  Table 
Cutlery,  etc. 

51  to  5!)  Federal  &  129  Franklin  Sts., 
November,  1880— tf.  BOSTON. 

OTcIiWEOED  &  CO., 

I)  ruggi  sts, 

OXFORD,  N.  0. 

We  carry  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  oi 
Medicines  in  the  County.  In  fact  we  have 
everything  usually  kept  In  a  FIRST-CLASS 
Drug  Store.  On  Paints,  Oils,  Putty,  and 
Window  Glass  we  lead  the  trade — 
Selling  Large  Quantities  at  Small 
T ' ■ ,  /its  ; 


13  ~f~ 

!rJ  gjJ  :v.d  :  ANCY  •COLDS  in  greaio-ai 

■  ,  T--  The  largest,  most  attractive  and  cheapest  : 


Long  experience  and  watchful  observation  have 
enabled  us  to  make  many  improvements  In  our 
methods  of  instruction  and  discipline;  and  the 
.fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  hoys  have  been 
able  to  compete  successfully  for  the  highest  honors 
in  the  various  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country,  furnishes  satisfactory  evidence  of  Hie  ex¬ 
cellence  of  our  system. 

No  expense  or  pains  will  be  spared  to  maintain 
the  high  reputation  of  the 

HORNER  SCHOOL 

and  to  make  it  complete  in  all  the  requirements 
of  a  first-rate  preparatory  and  finishing  academy. 
None  but  well-qualified  assistant  instructors  will 
be  employed;  and  none  but  honorable  and  studi¬ 
ous  boys  will  be  retained  in  the  school. 

The  location  is  retired,  but  not  so  remote  from 
the  town  as  to  lose  the  healthful  influence  of  Us 
refined  society.  .Students  live  in  the  family  of  the 
principals;  and  their  conduct  out  of  school  and  in 
school  is  strictly  supervised  and  controlled.  The 
standard  of  scholarship  and  gentlemanly  deport- 
m’ent  is  high 

The  course  of  study  is  complete.  The  text-books 
are  up  to  the  latest  advancements  in  every  depart¬ 
ment;  and  the  best  educational  advantages  in  all 
the  appointments  of  the  school  are  provided.  The 
scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty 
weeks  each. 

The  FALL  TERM  begins  the  first  Monday  in 
August. 

The  SPRING  TERM,  the  second  Monday  in 
January. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

JEROME  C.  HORNER, 
o\i  oi:»,  iv.  €. 


Culms  m  greaf^.-M riety 

assort¬ 
ment  to  be  found. 

Choice  Confectioneries,  Foreign  Fruits,  &c. 

Fine  Cigars ; 

“MACE  HAYS,”  “HUNTER” 
AND  “  CRACK  SHOT  !” 

Can’t  be  beaten ! 

Our  Prescription  Department  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed!  Medicine  compounded  only  by  Compe¬ 
tent  and  Careful  Druggists. 

We  thank  our  friends  for  past  liberal  patronage, 
and  hope,  by  strict  attention  to  business  and  by 
fair  dealing,"  to  merit  their  future  good  will. 

Bottom  prices  guarantee'!  at 

T.  D.  CRAWFORD  &  CO’S. 

October,  1880 — tf. 


COL.  JAS.  S.  AMIS, 

OXFORD,  N".  C., 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law. 

December,  18S0— ly. 

Outfit  sent  free  to  those  who  wish  to  engage 
'n  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  business 
known.  Everything  new.  Capital  not  re¬ 
quired  We  will  furnish  you  everything.  SlOaday 
and  upwards  is  easily  made  without  staying  away 
from  home  over  night.  No  risk  whatever.  Many 
new  workers  wanted  at  once  Many  are  making 
fortunes  at  the  business.  Ladies  make  as  much  as 
men,  and  young  boys  and  girls  make  great  pay. 
No  one  who  is  willing  to  work  fails  to  make  more 
money  every  day  than  can  be  made  in  a  week  at 
any  ordinary  employment.  Those  who  engage  at 
once  will  find  a  short  road  to  fortune.  Address  H. 
Hallett  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine.  I— tf. 

Edwards,  Broughton  &  Co., 

STEAM 

Printers  a si  Binders, 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 
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THE  OXONIAN. 


PEACE  INSTITUTE ! 
FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 


RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


REY.  R.  BURWELL,  ) 
JOHN  B.  BURWELL,  J 


Principals. 


THE  ninth  annual  session  commences  Wednes¬ 
day,  Aug.  31, 1881,  and  closes  June  7,  1882.  In¬ 
struction  given  in  all  branches  usually  taught  in 
first-class  female  schools.  Advantage's  for  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  unsurpassed.  Building 
heated  throughout  by  steam.  Location  equal  to 
any  in  the  country  for  healthfulness  and  accessi¬ 
bility.  For  circulars  and  catalogue,  address 
REV.  R.  BURWELL  &  SON, 
10-3m  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


The  51st  Session  of  this  well  known  Institution 
will  begin  on  Wednesday,  21th  August. 

Terms  per  Session  of  20  Weeks : 

Board  and  Tuition  in  full  English  course,  $75.00. 
Charges  for  extra  studies  moderate. 

For  particulars,  apply  for  Catalogue  to 

T.  M.  JONES,  President. 
Greensboro,  June  24, 1881. 


Office  of  General  Superintendent 
Petersburg  Railroad  Company, 

Petersburg,  Va.,  May  12, 1881.. 
OMMENCING  SUNDAY.  MAY  15TII,  1881. 
Trains  on  this  Road  will  run  as  follows : 


(GOING  SOUTH. 

BOSTON  AND  SAVANNAH  FAST  MAIL. 

Leave  Petersburg  daily  (Wash’n  st.,  at . 4.00  P.  M. 

(Stops  only  at  Belfield.) 

Arrive  at  Weldon  at . 5.58  P.  M. 

NEW  YORK  EXPRESS. 

Leave  Petersburg  daily  (Wash’n  st.  dep.)  at  12.52  P.  M. 

A  rri xrn  of  Wolrlnn  nt  Q  1(1  D  TVT 


v  \  is  a 

FREIGHT. 

Leave  Petersburg  daily  (except  Sunday)  at  .,.05  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Weldon  at . 2.35  P.  M. 

GOING  NORTH. 

BOSTON  AND  SAVANNAFI  FAST  MAIL. 

Leave  Weldon  daily  at . 1.30  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Petersburg  at . 4.05  A.  M. 

NEW  YOPK  EXPRESS. 

Leave  Weldon  daily  at . 1.20  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Petersburg  at . 3.32  P.  M. 

FREIGHT. 

Leave  Weldon  daily  (except  Sunday)  at  6.00  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Petersburg  at . 11.25  P.  M. 

Sleeping  cars  and  firstrclass  coaches  on  night  and 


day  trains. 

No  change  of  cars  between  Wilmington  and 
Washington. 

Through  tickets  sold  to  all  Eastern  and  Southern 
points  and  baggage  checked  through. 

Passengers  going  South  will  purchase  tickets  and 
check  bagggage  to  Washington  street  depot. 

Passengers  going  North  and  stopping  at  Peters¬ 
burg,  will  claim  their  baggage  at  Washington 
street  depot.  R.  M.  SULLY, 

General  Superintendent. 

W.  P.  TAYLOR, 
General  Ticket  Agent. 

W.  J.  BROWN, 

iny  18.  Dispatcher  of  Trains. 


THE 

Fayetteville  Examiner, 

A  I>emoeralic  Newspaper, 

Published  at  FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  C. 

DEVOTED  TO 

News,  Politics  and  Literature. 

Terms  $2.00  a  year  in  advance. 

Address  R.  K.  BRYAN, 

Editor  and  Proprietor,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 


PEE  DEE  BEE, 

A  18  Column  Quarto  Weekly. 

Published  every  Saturday  at  Rockingham,  N.  C., 
at  $2  a  year,  $1  for  six  months. 

A  Love  Story  every  week — The 
Ladies  like  it. 

Rich,  rare  and  racy  Locals;  Literary,  Religious. 
Educational ;  independent  in  Politics. 


HELP 


YOT^'selves  by  making  money 
when  a  golden  chance  Is  offered, 
thereby  always  keeping  poverty 
from  your  door.  Those  who  always  take  advant¬ 
age  of  the  good  chances  for  making  money  that  are 
offered,  generally  become  wealthy,  while  those  who 
do  not  improve  such  chances  remain  in  poverty. 
We  want  many  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  to 
work  for  us  right  in  their  own  localities.  The  busi¬ 
ness  will  pay  more  than  ten  times  ordinary  wages. 
We  furnish  an  expensive  outfit  and  all  that  you 
need,  free.  No  one  who  engages  falls  to  make 
money  very  rapidly.  You  can  devote  your  whole 
time  to  the  work,  or  only  your  spare  moments. 
Full  Information  and  all  that  is  needed  sent  free. 
Address  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine.  4— tf. 


Raleigh  &  Gaston  Railroad. 


TIME  TABLE, 

To  take  efFcct  4.00  a.  in.,  Sunday, 


May  15tli,  1SS1. 


Going 

Going 

North. 

South. 

Leave  Raleigh . 

.  8:40  a.  m 

Ar.  7:35  p.  ,m. 

it 

Mill  Brook, . 

.  8:55  “ 

Lv.  7:21  “ 

Cc 

Neuse, . 

“  7:11  “ 

il 

Forestville, . 

. 9:22  “ 

“  6:56  “ 

(( 

Wake, . 

.  9:26  “ 

“  6:52  “ 

it 

Youngsville . 

.  9:37  “ 

“  6:41  “ 

Frankiinton . 

.  9:56  “ 

“  6:22  “ 

u 

Kittrell’s . 

. 10:20  “ 

“  5:58  “ 

11 

Henderson, . 

. 10:42  “ 

“  6:37  “ 

u 

Middleburg, . 

. 10:58  “ 

“  5:21  “ 

Junction, . 

. 11:10  “ 

“  5:08  “ 

li 

Ridgeway, . 

. 11:19  “ 

“  4:59  “ 

Warrenton, . 

. 11:33  “ 

“  4:46  “ 

u 

Macon, . 

. 11:46  “ 

“  4:35  “ 

ll 

Brown’s, . 

. 11:57  “ 

“  4:22  “ 

u 

Littleton . 

. 12:09  p.  m.  “  4:10  “ 

it 

Summit, . 

. 12:21  “ 

“  3:54  “ 

(< 

Gaston, . 

. 12:28  “ 

“  3:46  “ 

u 

Midway, . 

. 12:40  “ 

“  3:30  “ 

Arrive  at  Weldon, . 

. 12:55  “ 

“  3:15  “ 

.JOHN  C. 

WINDER, 

3 — tf.  Superintendent. 


The  Oxonian, 

A  Journal  of  Literature  and  Education, 

Published  Monthly,  at  Oxford,  N.  C.,  at  One 
Dollar  a  Y ear,  in  advance. 

The  Oxonian  aims  at  increasing  the  interest  for 
Literature  and  Education,  and  gives  original  ar¬ 
ticles  on  subjects  of  vital  importance  as  well  as 
criticisms  of  the  newest  and  most  valuable  publi¬ 
cations. 

Offers  decided  advantages  to  advertisers.  Higli 
average  circulation.  Advertisements  are  shown 
prominently,  are  free  from  errors,  and  are  taste¬ 
fully  displayed.  Its  advertising  rates  are  not  in 
excess  of  its  value  to  an  advertiser.  Advertise¬ 
ments  intended  for  publication  in  any  issue,  should 
be  in  the  office  by  the  20th  of  the  month. 

J.  C.  HORNER, 
Oxford,  N.  C. 


COMMENTS. 

[From  T.  H.  Pritchard ,  D.  />.,  President  of  Wake 
Forest  College .] 

You  have  my  thanks  for  the  second  number  of 
tlie  Oxonian,  and  really,  sirs,  I  do  most  heartily 
congratulate  you  on  the  literary  merit  of  the  paper: 
it  is  admirably  well  done  and  meets  a  want  all 
teachers  must  have  felt.  Put  me  down  for  a  sub¬ 
scriber  as  long  as  it  continues  under  its  present 
management.  I  am  delighted  with  it  and  shall 
take  pleasure  in  promoting  its  prosperity.  It  has 
the  ring  of  true  metal. 

With  high  appreciation  of  your  work  as  educa¬ 
tors,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  myself, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

T.  H.  PRITCHARD. 

The  Oxonian  is  a  charming  journal  published  at 
Oxford,  N.  C.,  in  the  interests  of  better  education. 
Few  as  good  articles  are  seen  in  the  best  papers 
and  magazines  in  this  country  as  we  find  in  this 
unpretending  monthly.  The  editors  announce 
$1.00  as  their  yearly  subscription,  and  it  is  richly 
worth  three  times  the  amount. 

Let  us  be  ashamed  of  the  loud-mouthed  cry  of 
the  politician  about  education  which  has  for  so 
long  a  time  been  used  as  a  campaign  text,  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  when  hearty  work  is  to  be  done.  Let  us 
give  freely  to  sustain  the  Oxonian  and  its  com¬ 
panion  journal  at  Chapel  Hill,  and  let  each  one 
take  upon  himself  his  or  her  share  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  elevating  our  educational  standards. — 
North  Carolina  Medical  Journal. 

Tiie  Oxonian  is  the  title  of  a  literary  and  edu¬ 
cational  monthly,  published  at  Oxford,  N  C.,  by 
Mr.  .J.  C.  Horner,  one  oivy*:  principals  of  fi'iweL, 
brated  “  Horner  School#  It  makes  an  excerfent 
beginning.  Its  matter  is  ofa  very  rerraable  and 
instructive  kind.  Prof.  Jasmund’s  hand  is  seen  in 
many  articles  and  contributions  from  various 
sources  give  freshness  and  interest  to  its  pages. 
Price  $1.00  a  year.  It  has  our  hearty  wishes  for 
success — T.  B.  Kingsbury  of  the  Wilmington  Star. 

Last  week  brought  to  our  exchange  table  the  first 
number  of  the  Oxonian,  published  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
Horner,  Principal  of  the  celebrated  Horner  High 
School  of  Oxford,  and  edited  by  himself  and  his 
corps  of  co-professors.  W  e  can  say  witli  pride  that 
within  our  recollection  no  such  publication  of  this 
much  needed  kind  has  appeared  that  will  at  all 
compare  with  the  Oxonian.  The  articles  on  “ The 
Mind,”  “  Nature  the  Great  Teacher,”  and  “  Books,” 
would  reflect  credit  on  any  writer  of  this  or  any 
other  country.  We  tender  our  best  compliments 
to  our  new  friends,  and  bid  them  “God  speed”  in 
the  onward  march  toward  universal  education.— 
Oxford  Torch  Light. 

Tiie  Oxonian  is  an  exceptionally  able,  high 
grade  literary  and  educational  journal.  A  publi¬ 
cation  of  its  character  appeals  to  the  people  of  the 
whole  State,  and  indeed,  of  the  whole  South,  for 
support.  We  hope  to  see  it  handsomely  sustained 
by  our  people.— Statesville  Landmark. 

We  have  read  the  first  issue  of  the  Oxonian  and 
regard  it  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  day.  It  emanates  from  professors  of  a  first 
class  academic  and  classical  school,  which  has 
ranked  for  many  years  among  the  foremost  insti¬ 
tutions  of  preparatory  education  for  admission  of 
its  pupils  into  the  universities  of  the  country.  Wo 
doubt  not  that  when  its  character  is  known  it  will 
be  widely  circulated  and  infuse  into  the  rising 
generation  higher  aims  and  nobler  aspirations,  and 
aid  in  establishing  among  our  people  a  public 
spirit  and  a  rivalry  which  will  conduce  much  to 
our  prosperity'  and  development.— Oxford  Free- 
Lance. 

We  have  received  the  various  numbers  of  the 
Oxonian  thus  far  issued  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  can  cordially  and  conscientiously  com¬ 
mend  it.  It  is  edited  with  rare  ability,  is  a  home 
production  and  is  published  at  a  price  which  places 
it  within  the  reach  of  all  intelligent  minds. —  Wil¬ 
mington  Revieiv. 

Read  the  new  prospectus  of  the  Oxonian  to  he 
found  in  another  column.  Handsomely  gotten  up 
and  edited  with  taste  and  ability,  if  it  receives  tiie 
patronage  it  deserves,  it  will  prove  a  credit  to  tiie 
ournalismof  the  State.— Lenoir  Topic. 


THE  OXONIAN. 


July  30,  1881. 


The  Oxonian. 


OXFORD,  N.  C.,  JULY  30th,  1881. 

TO  THE  PERSON  RECEIVING  THIS  AS  A  SPECIMEN  COPY: 

The  Oxonian  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for 
the  annual  subscription  price  of  81.00  in  advance.  Subscriptions 
may  commence  at  any  time.  Clergymen  half  rates.  If  you  wish  to 
secure  subscribers  for  The  Oxonian,  send  for  specimen  copies  and 
circular,  announcing  our  terms,  which  are  very  liberal. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  make  The  Oxonian,  in  literary  merit,  equal 
to  any  similar  journal  in  this  country.  The  co-operation  of  several 
scholarly  writers  has  been  secured,  and  communications,  within  the 
scope  of  the  paper,  are  solicited  from  persons  in  all  sections  of  the 
State  on  questions  and  discussions  pertaining  to  North  Carolina,  or 
about  which  North  Carolinians  should  be  informed. 


If  we  are  asked  over  what  range  of  time  are  our  re¬ 
searches  to  be  spread,  if  we  wish  our  examination  of  the 
past  to  supply  us  with  a  real  teaching  of  experience  for 
the  present  and  the  future,  we  answer,  without  hesitation, 
over  the  whole  range  of  the  history  of  man  as  a  political 
being.  But  some  will  say  :  Can  a  man  learn  all  history, 
from  the  first  glimmerings  of  political  history  in  old 
Greece  to  the  last  political  question  in  our  own  day?  We 
trow  not,  if  by  learning  is  meant  mastering  thoroughly 
in  detail  from  original  sources.  Life  is  too  short  for  any 
such  universal  mastery,  even  if  a  man  gives  his  whole 
life  to  studying  history  and  nothing  else.  Still  less  can 
those  do  so  who  have  many  other  things  to  do  besides 
studying  history.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  speak 
of  learning,  we  do  not  mean  the  getting  up  a  mere  smat¬ 
tering  of  the  whole  story  and  knowing  no  part  thoroughly 
in  detail.  We  say  this :  Let  each  historical  student  choose 
for  minute  study  some  period  or  periods,  according  as  his 
tastes  or  objects  may  lead  him.  Let  those  periods  be  late, 
let  them  be  early;  let  them  be  the  very  earliest  or  the  very 
latest ;  best  of  all  perhaps,  let  there  be  one  early  and  one  late. 
Let  him  master  such  period  or  periods  thoroughly,  mi 
nutely,  from  original  sources.  But  let  him,  besides  this 
special  knowledge  of  a  part,  know  well  the  general  out¬ 
line  of  the  whole.  Let  him  learn  enough  of  those  parts 
of  history  which  lie  outside  his  own  special  subject  to  put 
periods  and  events  in  their  true  relation  to  one  another 
By  learning  some  periods  of  history  thoroughly,  minute¬ 
ly,  from  original  sources,  he  will  gain  a  power  which  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead  even  in  those  periods  which  he 
is  driven  to  learn  more  slightly  from  secondary  sources. 
He  will  gain  a  kind  of  tact  which  will  enable  him  to 
judge  which  secondary  sources  may  be  trusted  and  which 
may  not. 

We,  and  all  friends  of  education,  hail  with  real  pleas¬ 
ure  and  satisfaction  the  newly  awakened  interest  in  edu¬ 
cation  among  our  people,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  our 
teachers  to  enlarge  their  usefulness  and  efficiency.  The 
large  number  of  persons  attending  Normal  Schools  is  a 
proof  that  our  teachers  have  reached  the  most  important, 


the  first  station  on  the  road  to  knowledge  ;  we 
have  found  out  that  they  know  nothing,  or  con, 
nothing,  and  require  long  continued  and  uninteriu^. 
study  and  training  to  make  them  thoroughly  efficient. 

We  hope  that  ardor  to  improve  will  last  during  their 
lives,  in  order  that  being  a  North  Carolina  teacher  may 
be  the  best  recommendation  for  any  place  or  situation  in 
the  best  schools  in  the  United  States. 

We  want,  however,  none  of  the  News  and  Observer's 
“  protective  tariff”  in  the  realm  of  science  and  letters;  on 
the  contrarjq  we  advocate  the  best  teachers  and  professors 
for  our  schools  and  universities,  irrespective  of  creed  or 
country.  If  we  can  find  the  very  best  man  in  North 
Carolina,  employ  him  ;  if  not,  let  us  seek  elsewhere  and 
not  employ  a  second  rate  teacher  becau.se  he  is  born  and 
bred  in  North  Carolina.  It  seems  to  us  an  injustice  to 
the  youth  of  our  State  to  engage  second  rate  teachers  from 
our  own  State  when  we  can  get  them  outside  the  State 
first  rate.  It  is  only  by  employing  the  greatest  men  of 
all  countries  that  we  can  raise  great  men,  and  our  chil¬ 
dren  can  only  gain  wider  views,  their  narrow  sphere  can 
only  be  opened  to  loftier  aspirations,  by  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  men  of  the  highest  order — universally  recog¬ 
nized  of  the  highest  order  way,  and  should  have  been 
treated  with  contempt,  instead  of  replied  to  by  arguments 
and  statements  of  facts.  We  are  particularly  touchy  if 
either  blame  or  praise  comes  from  strangers  and  foreign¬ 
ers — nevertheless  we  maintain  that  nobody  can  give  a 
more  impartial  and  true  picture  of  the  country,  and  see 
'our  faults  and  great  and  good  qualities  in  their  trhe  lights, 
better  than  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner,  full  of  love  for 

In  the  darkest  days  of  the  German  Empire,  at  a  time 
when  the  closest  political  particularisms  reigned  in  all 
the  hundred  States  composing  the  Empire,  when  each 
State  guarded  jealously  its  own  political  frontier,  when 
articles  of  industry  and  merchandise  had  tc  pay  taxes  for 
passing  from  one  State  to  another,  knowledge  was  free — 
men  of  letters  wanted  no  passports,  and  high  schools  and 
,  universities  thought  it  their  duty  to  choose  from  all  the 
learned  men  of  the  world,  the  most  gifted,  to  instruct  the 
scholars.  Would  the  German  Universities  and  Colleges 
1  have  reached  their  present  pre  eminence,  if  the  Colleges 
I  and  University  of  Berlin  had  only  employed  Prussians, 
Leipzic  only  Saxons,  Gottingen  only  Ilanoverans,  Munich 
only  Bavarians,  as  Professors,  and  had  rejected  English¬ 
men,  Frenchmen,  Prussians,  Italians,  and  the  greatest  in 
their  particular  calling,  or  gifted  Germans  from  another 
principality,  because  they  were  not  to  the  manor  born? 
Where  do  we  find  the  real  great  men  in  all  branches  of 
learning,  in  the  free  universities  of  Germany  or  in  the 
inbred  protected  monastic  institutions  of  England. 

A  natural  consequence  of  particularism  is  blindness  (o 
our  own  faults  from  excessive  fondness  for  our  own  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  blindness  to  the  advantages  other  parts  of 
the  world  have  gained;  from  sheer  self  and  overestima¬ 
tion  it  refuses  justice  to  the  systems  and  methods  of  a 
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neighbor,  and  either  does  not  examine  his  ways  at  all,  or 
sees  only  flaws  in  everything  new  or  foreign.  A  teacher 
belongs  to  no  section  or  State — he  belongs  to  all.  If  he 
has  acquired  knowledge  worth  speaking  of,  he  finds  ad¬ 
mission,  situation  and  emolument  everywhere.  He  does 
not  want  a  protective  tariff  to  ensure  him  bread  and  but¬ 
ter.  He  does  not  want  a  protective  tariff  to  make  him 
devoted  to  his  calling,  to  learning,  and  to  self  culture. 
If  his  wares  are  of  a  salable  kind,  sound,  sure,  true,  not 
shoddy  and  showy,  they  find  always  a  market;  he  wants 
free  trade,  he  courts  competition  and  scorns  a  tariff  in¬ 
vented  for  drones. 


We  have  been  astonished  to  see  how  few  of  the  great 
newspapers  have  thought  the  circumstance,  that  Guiteau 
lived  and  traveled  for  several  years  in  Europe,  and  there 
became  the  associate  and  friend  of  a  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  German  and  French  Communists  and  Nihilists, 
worth  recording.  To  us  this  intimacy  seems  fully  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  infamous  attempt.  Guiteau  is  not  insane,  nor 
was  his  act  prompted  by  disappointment  or  revenge ;  nor 
do  we  think  him  the  arm  chosen  by  a  political  party  at 

opinion  that  this  infamous 
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BOSTON  AND  SAVANNAH  FAST  MAIL. 

Leave  Petersburg  daily  (Wash’n  st.,  at . 4.00  P.  M. 

(Stops  only  at  Belfield.) 

Arrive  at  Weldon  at . 5.58  P.  M. 

NEW  YORK  EXFRESS. 

Leave  Petersburg  daily  (Wash’n  st.  dep.)  at  12.52  P.  M. 
Arrive  at  Weldon  at . ....  8.10P.M. 

l'  FREIGHT.  ■'a,s 

Leave  Petersburg  daily  (except  Sunday)  5.05  A.M. 

Arrive  at  Weldon  at . 2.35  P.  M. 

GOING  NORTH. 
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sidered  it  beneficial  to  humanity.  If  a  man  has  once 
adopted  such  theories,  all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  lever 
act  is  resolution,  audacity  and  rude  energy  ;  he  longs  to 
become  a  martyr,  for  he  thinks  himself  the  chosen  one  of 
Providence,  and  expects  to  find  in  the  land  of  spirits 
eternal  blessings  as  a  reward,  and  to  see  on  earth  obelisks 
and  mausolea  erected  to  his  memory.  He  has  faith  in 
his  theory, and  with  it  he  is  nerved  to  dare  all  things.  Let 
us  take  a  second-rate  lawyer,  a  tailor,  a  hair-dresser,  an 
artizan,  and  conceive,  if  we  can,  the  extraordinary  effect 
on  a  mind  so  poorly  prepared  for  it,  so  narrow,  so  out  of 
proportion  to  the  gigantic  results  !  Such  ideas  must  flood 
a  mind  of  this  stamp  like  a  vast  torrent  precipitating 
itself  into  a  narrow  gorge  ;  they  upset  it;  it  is  no  longer 
under  any  control ;  they  sweep  it  away.  The  man  is  be¬ 
side  himself,  for  an  ordinal  man  is  not  transferred  with 
impunity  into  an  apostle  of  murder,  through  the  agency 
of  which  he  intends  to  become  the  liberator  of  the  human 
species.  It  was  exaggerated  self-conceit  which  directed 
Guiteau’s  pistol ;  it  is  exaggerated  self-conceit  which 
makes  men  of  that  stamp  applaud  the  infamous  murder  ! 
To  reach  the  visionary  temple  of  their  so-called  liberty, 
they  are  eager  to  become  butchers,  to  change  the  earth 
into  a  slaughter  house,  to  inaugurate  a  despotism  worthy 
of  Dahomey,  to  erect  a  tribunal  like  that  of  the  Inquisi¬ 


tion,  or  to  practice  lynch  law  and  to  raise  human  cata¬ 
combs  like  those  of  ancient  Mexico. 

Exaggerated  self-conceit  and  dogmatism  are  not  rare 
in  the  human  species.  They  exist  everywhere,  under¬ 
ground  and  indestructible.  Everywhere  they  are  kept 
from  sprouting  by  the  established  order  of  things;  every¬ 
where  are  they  striving  to  upheave  old  historic 
foundations  which  press  them  down.  Everywhere  there 
exist  Communists  and  Nihilists;  it  is  only  for  lack  of 
teaching  that  they  do  not  come  to  maturity  and  become 
Guiteaus.  At  twenty,  on  entering  society,  a  young  man’s 
judgment  and  self-esteem  are  very  sensitive ;  let  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  he  moves  be  what  it  will,  monarchical  or 
democratic,  it  is  the  work  of  generation  after  generation, 
according  to  manifold  necessities,  not  a  product  of  logic 
but  of  history,  and  the  new-fledged  thinker  shrugs  his 
shoulders  as  he  looks  up  and  sees  what  the  ancient  tene¬ 
ment  is,  the  foundations  of  which  are  arbitrary,  its  archi¬ 
tecture  confused,  and  its  many  repairs  plainly  visible. 
I11  the  second  place,  whatever  degree  of  perfection  pre¬ 
ceding  institutions,  laws  and  customs  have  readied,  these 
have  not  received  his  assent;  his  predecessors  have 
chosen  others  for  him,  he  being  subjected  beforehand  to 
moral,  political  and  social  forms,  which  pleased  them, 
not  him.  Like  a  horse  marching  along  between  the 
shafts  of  a  wagon  in  the  harness  that  happens  to  have 
been  put  on  his  back  ;  he  has  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Even 
under  the  most  liberal  system,  a  few  only  can  take  the 
helm  ;  millions  have  to  follow,  which  makes  it  vain  to 
tell  every  boy  that  he  can  become  President.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  he  is  tempted  to  kick  against  social  bar¬ 
riers.  Let  him  fall  at  that  time  of  life  into  the  hands  of 
socialist  leaders,  and  his  whole  moral  existence  will  soon 
be  undermined ;  he  will  gain  utter  contempt  for  the 
rights  of  others,  and  imagine  himself  the  chosen  of  heaven 
to  regenerate  society  by  all  means,  murder  included. 
Here,  as  in  Russia,  they  believe  that  nothing  is  between 
them  and  the  triumph  of  negative  principles  but  the  life 
of  a  man.  They  pretend  to  ruin  the  world  by  intimida¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  the  new  terrorists.  The  end  of  our  century 
will  witness  terrible  struggles  throughout  the  world  be¬ 
tween  this  new  religion  and  the  religions  of  the  past. 

Tpiere  is  no  decided  difference  in  the  system  of  teach¬ 
ing  pursued  in  Northern  and  in  Southern  Classical  and 
Mathematical  Schools.  The  material,  boys  and  girls,  are 
different  in  disposition,  in  temper,  and  in  intelligence. 
Our  boys  and  girls  are  far  quicker  in  understanding  and 
in  acquiring  knowledge,  while  Northern  children  and 
young  people  although  slower,  retain  far  better  what  they 
have  learned.  We  believe  also,  that  the  Southern  boy  is 
more  ambitious  to  learn  for  the  sake  of  knowing  and  of 
becoming  a  man  of  culture,  but  that  the  Northern  boy 
has  more  earnest  application,  studies  more  for  a  certain 
purpose,  to  gain  bread  and  butter,  but  cares  little  for  dis¬ 
tinction.  Of  course  the  same  system  had  to  be  modified, 
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and  the  teachers  had  to  adopt  slightly  different  methods 
to  infuse  knowledge  into  heterogenous  material.  A  great 
difference  exists  however  North  and  South  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  comforts  boys  and  girls  enjoy  in  boarding  schools. 
One  has  only  to  look  at  the  palatial  buildings  and  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  renowned  boarding  schools  North, 
to  know  that  all  comforts  and  even  luxuries  are  lavishly 
provided  for  the  scholars.  The  halls,  the  recitation  rooms, 
the  dwelling  rooms  are  lofty,  airy,  well  ventilated,  well 
warmed  in  winter,  kept  cool  in  summer,  always  bril¬ 
liantly  lightly.  An  air  of  scrupulous  neatness  prevails 
everywhere,  in  fact  everything  that  money  can  buy  to 
make  a  boy  love  his  school,  and  to  make  children  learn 
is  provided.  Few  of  our  public  and  private  schools  have 
been  able  to  compete  in  this  respect  with  Northern  schools. 
We  believe  that  the  erroneous  idea  has  even  taken  hold 
of  some  of  our  principals,  that  a  boy  does  not  require 
comforts,  that  it  is  good  for  him  to  rough  it,  that  it  does 
not  matter  if  he  shivers  and  freezes  during  recitation  or 
in  his  study  hours  and  that  he  thrives  on  pork  and  mo¬ 
lasses  and  hard  tack  as  well  as  if  a  generously  supplied 
table  is  provided.  Our  school  buildings  are  often  very 
rickety  old  affairs,  mere  shells,  through  which  the  wind 
howls,  the  snow  drifts,  and  the  rain  drops. 

We  aro  of  opinion  that  a  boy  should  be  well  cared  for, 
but  not  pampered  up ;  he  should  not  be  needlessly  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  Very  few  boys,  if 
any,  feel  inclined  to  study  if  the  thermometer  registers 
five  degrees  below  or  a  hundred  above  zero  in  their 
recitation  or  study  rooms,  nor  will  they  do  much  if  the 
light  is  so  dim  that  they  can  only  with  difficulty  read  or 
write. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Horner  has  altered, 
renewed  and  changed  his  old  building,  and  has  erected, 
and  is  still  erecting  new  ones,  at  to  such  an  extent  and 
at  such  costs,  that  one  would  believe  he  intended  to  rival 
the  far  famed  seats  of  learning  of  Oxford  in  England. 
Certain  it  is  that  henceforth  the  Horner  School  will  be 
in  point  of  buildings  and  material  comforts  of  the  schol¬ 
ars,  as  it  has  long  been  for  learning,  pre-eminent  in  the 
State.  Formerly  the  school  buildings,  the  academy,  lay 
some  hundred  yards  from  the  offices,  and  the  boys  found 
the  trip  to  and  from  the  academy  far  from  pleasant  in 
rain  or  snow  or  broiling  heat ;  now  they  step  from  the 
barracks  and  offices  direct  into  the  new  beautiful  hall  or 
the  comfortable  recitation  rooms  below.  The  dining 
room  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  is  as  airy  and  pleas¬ 
ant  as  could  be  desired,  while  the  offices,  provided  with 
a  second  story  and  broad  verandah,  form  a  compact  mass. 
All  the  rooms,  sixteen  in  number,  of  the  old  offices  are 
heated  by  fireplaces  and  if  needed  can  be  heated  by  stoves 
also.  The  new  barracks  will  furnish  twelve  additional 
dwelling  rooms,  a  hospital,  bath  room,  a  library,  and  a 
hall  for  the  Literary  Society.  All  the  buildings  stand 
close  to  each  other  and  are  under  the  very  e^e  of  the 
Commandant  of  cadets. 


With  such  improvements,  with  Mrs.  Horner  to  super¬ 
intend  the  kitchen  and  the  larder,  with  conscientious 
assistants,  and  J.  H.  assisted  by  J.  C.  Horner  at  the  helm, 
we  have  no  doubt  the  school  will  largely  increase. 

The  Oxonian  believes  that  no  periodical  can  boast  of 
greater  admiration  and  appreciation  of  the  great  gifts  na¬ 
ture  has  bestowed  on  this  State — its  rivers,  forests  and  fields 
— and  for  its  people,  simple-minded,  hospitable,  talented 
and  brave,  now  earnestly  struggling  to  overcome  the  lega¬ 
cies  of  the  war.  We  yield  to  no  one  in  devotion  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  State  and  people — but  we  wish  to  show  our  earnest 
and  true  devotion  not  by  sending  untrue  statements  of  our 
climate,  soil,  and  other  resources  abroad;  not  by  feeding 
the  population  with  the  most  unhealthy  kind  of  taffy,  by 
belittling  foreign  ways  and  customs,  because  they  are  not 
our  own;  by  exaggerating  the  good  qualities,  by  denying 
the  faults  of  men  born  in  our  borders,  nor  by  prais¬ 
ing  them  for  qualities  they  do  not  possess  at  all.  Our 
people  are  very  sensitive  to  praise  and  reproof.  -We  have 
seen  in  our  best  newspapers  quotaA-Hrs  of  articles  in  our 
favor  and  against  us,  from  scurrilous  northern  and  west¬ 
ern  newspapers,  the  opinion  of  which  deserved  not  the 
least  consideration  either  way,  and  should  have  been 
treated  with  contempt,  instead  of  replied  to  by  arguments 
and  statements  of  facts.  We  are  particularly  touchy  if 
either  blame  or  praise  comes  from  strangers  and  foreign¬ 
ers— nevertheless  we  maintain  that  nobody  can  give  a 
more  impartial  and  true  picture  of  the  country,  and  see 
'our  faults  and  great  and  good  qualities  in  their  trhe  lights, 
better  than  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner,  full  of  love  for 
this  new  country  and  its  people, an  ardentadmirerof  freed¬ 
om,  not  of  license;  not  a  member  of  a  railroad  ring,  not 
a  politician,  a  man  who  has  seen  many  countries,  who 
has  come  in  contact  with  many  nations,  a  man  who  has 
made  some  studies  and  learned  errare  est  humanum,  and 
is  only  aware  that  he  is  only  a  very  dim  uncertain  light 
on  the  horizon  ;  but  directly  a  stranger  or  a  foreigner 
raises  his  voice  with  no  object  on  earth  but  to  render  a 
service  to  people  or  country,  he  is  looked  at  with  suspi¬ 
cion,  his  motives  are  questioned,  vile  accusations  raised, 
filth  upon  filth  heaped  upon  him,  he  is  called  a  carpet¬ 
bagger,  he  is  advised  to  leave  the  country  simply  because 
he  tried  faithfully  to  do  his  duty  to  his  adopted  country. 

To  be  sure  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  be  told  of 
our  faults,  particularly  if  we  must  confess  that  the  accu¬ 
sations  are  correct :  to  be  sure,  it  is  unbearable  to  be  held 
up  to  ridicule  by  arrogant  knaves,  whose  only  object  is 
fault-finding  and  to  assert  a  superiority  they  do  not  pos¬ 
sess — but  men  of  sense  and  newspapers  should  knowhow 
to  discriminate,  and  the  people  should  not  treat  a  well- 
meant  advice,  containing  truth  backed  by  long  expe¬ 
rience  with  disrepect  because  it  emanates  from  a  stranger, 
but  on  the  contrary  treat  it  with  all  due  respect  as  com¬ 
ing  from  a  stranger  whose  views  are  not  biased  by  party 
feeling  or  sectarianism,  who  is  not  prejudiced  but  bent  to 
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be  just  and  fair.  That  he  may  make  mistakes,  that  the 
prejudices  he  imbibed  in  a  foreign  country  may  lead  him 
sometimes  estray,  with  the  best  intentions  to  do 
right — who  doubts?  But  if  he  errs  he  will  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  the  error;  and  we  may  correct  him  without 
slandering  and  abusing. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  the  murderous  attack 
upon  the  life  of  President  Garfield.  A  few  months  ago 
the  murder  of  Alexander  II.  was  telegraphed  to  this 
country.  We  pointed  out  how  wrong  it  seemed  to  us  to 
excuse  the  most  infamous  crime — a  crime  committed  by 
a  despotic  clique  who,  under  plea  and  pretext  of  confer¬ 
ring  libert}7  on  the  people,  tried  to  destroy  society — how 
encouraging  such  doctrines  were  to  license  and  lawlessness, 
and  how  wrong  it  seemed  to  us  to  sneer  at  the  grief  of  a  na¬ 
tion  of  eighty  million  souls,  the  rulers  and  the  government 
of  which  had,  since  the  existence  of  the  republic,  always 
been  friendly  inclined  to  us,  or  to  laugh  when  they  sin¬ 
cerely  mourned  the  loss  of  their  first  Magistrate.  A  sim¬ 
ilar  attempt  has  now  been  made  against  the  head  of  our 
government.  Who  in  this  community  would  not  feel  in¬ 
dignant  if  Prussian  newspapers  made  an  insolent  attempt 
to  excuse  the  foul  murder,  tried  to  extol  the  wretched 
murderer  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  treated  our 
mourning  with  unbecoming  levity  ? 

We  agree  with  Capt.  Ashe,  who  calls  the  inhabitants 
of  North  Carolina,  in  his  excellent  speech  before  the  Press 
Association,  an  orderly  and  moral  people;  when  he  calls 
them  law-abiding,  we  beg  to  differ.  The  criminal  docket 
of  Wake  county,  the  records  of  the  Mayor’s  Court  of 
Raleigh,  the  crowded  state  of  the  jail  of  Wake  county,  his 
own  columns  contradict  him.  Officers  of  the  law  in  five 
cases  out  of  ten  are  openly  resisted  in  making  arrests,  the 
revenue  laws  are  daily  infringed,  and  the  newspapers  are 
filled  with  cases  in  which  men  accused  of  crimes  are  taken 
from  jail  and  hanged  without  the  trial  guaranteed  to 
every  citizen  by  the  Constitution.  Compared  with  many 
States  of  the  Union,  and  with  European  Kingdoms,  the 
Old  North  State  can  certainly  not  boast  of  being  law- 
abiding.  If  the  passions  of  our  people  are  aroused,  they 
know  no  law,  they  trample  on  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  individual,  take  the  power  conferred  on  their  offi¬ 
cers  in  their  own  hands,  and,  guided  by  revenge  and  in¬ 
dignation,  break  all  barriers  made  to  protect  society.  A 
fair  trial  is  the  greatest  safeguard  of  liberty.  How  can  we 
we  expect  that  the  brutal  uneducated  negro  should  respect 
the  law,  if  the  intelligent  white  man  breaks  it  and  commits 
murder  with  impunity  ;  for  we  have  not  heard  that  a 
single  man  has  been  indicted  037  the  grand  jury  for  break¬ 
ing  the  jail  and  hanging  a  man — not  even  when  he  whom 
they  had  hanged  proved  to  be  innocent  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  hanged.  We  confess  we  are  unable  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  good  Christian  men  can  wink  at,  and  ap¬ 
plaud,  and  participate  in  the  lawless  proceedings  of  Judge 
Lynch,  under  a  settled  and  well-regulated  government, 


with  judges  elected  by  the  people,  and  jurors  drawn  from 
their  ranks. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  persons  blind  with  in¬ 
dignation,  horror-struck  by  great  and  infamous  crimes, 
are  not  fit  to  sit  in  judgment  under  any  circumstances. 
The  proceedings  of  such  persons  assuming  to  avenge  and 
to  act  for  the  offended  commonwealth,  is  a  gross  usurpa¬ 
tion,  is  despotism,  which  must  encourage  lawlessness, 
contempt  of  law,  and  crime;  while  the  example  of  highly 
respectable  men  defying  the  law  can  only  have  the  most 
pernicious  influence  upon  the  young  and  thoughtless. 
If  we  adopt  the  doctrine,  “the  end  justifies  the  means,” 
what  right  have  we  to  cry  anathema  at  the  wholesale 
slaughters  and  auto  da  /e’s  of  the  middle  ages. 

But  we  deny  even  that  lynching  is  excusable  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  expediency.  The  solemn  act  of  the  judge  in  con¬ 
demning  a  man  to  death,  the  anticipation  of  the  fearful 
doom,  the  fearful  hours  in  the  murderer’s  cell,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  scaffold,  the  infamy  attached  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  a  culprit  dying  on  the  gallows,  seem  to  us  to  strike 
terror,  and  prevent  the  commitment  of  similar  offences, 
far  more  effectively  than  the  unhallowed  acts  of  lawless 
proceedings.  True,  Judge  Lynch  is  quicker  in  pronoun¬ 
cing  and  executing  his  own  judgment,  but  is  haste  desir¬ 
able  in  a  matter  of  life  and  death  ?  Is  it  not  far  better 
that  ten  guilty  persons  escape,  than  one  innocent  man  be 
hanged  and  hurled  out  of  the  world?  Is  it  not  far  better 
that  ten  guilty  men  escape,  than  that  a  contempt  of  law 
be  engendered  in  the  community? 

MOHAMMED. 


Gardens  fairer  than  that  of  Eden,  watered  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  streams,  cooling  fountains  and  groves  of  unfading 
verdure,  adorned  those  happy  mansions.  The  desires  of 
these  happy  inhabitants  were  to  be  gratified  with  pearls 
and  diamonds,  robes  of  silk,  palaces  of  marble,  rich  wines, 
golden  dishes,  blooming  girls  made  of  musk,  with  black 
eyes  of  resplendent  beauty  and  of  virgin  purity.  While 
these  costly  and  exquisite  indulgencies  were  provided  for 
the  meanest  believer,  the  most  excrutiating  torments  that 
imagination  could  suggest  were  denounced  against  all 
who  refused  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Mohammed.  Severe 
hells,  differing  in  the  degree  of  their  pain,  were  to  receive 
the  damned  ;  and  the  wretched  sufferer  might  judge  of 
his  terrible  doom  when  he  was  informed  that  the  tender- 
est  of  these  punishments  was  to  eat  burning  victuals  and 
to  be  shod  with  shoes  of  fire,  the  heat  of  which  would 
cause  his  skull  to  boil  like  a  caldron. 

One  other  artifice  was  wanted  to  give  effect  to  this 
plausible  s37stem — the  sanction  of  a  Divine  authority.  A 
succession  of  prophets  had  alread37  appeared  in  the  world 
to  instruct  and  reprove  mankind,  ever  prone  to  wander 
from  the  truth  ;  all  of  whom  had  their  credentials  attested 
by  heaven.  In  this  catalogue  of  inspired  teachers  Mo¬ 
hammed  determined  to  enroll  himself.  It  was  a  bold  but 
a  necessary  policy;  and  accordingh7,  next  to  the  unity  of 
the  Deit37  stands  the  second  fundamental  article  of  the 
Mussulman’s  faith — that  Mohammed  is  the  Apostle  of 
God.  ©n  these  tw7o  pillars — the  one  an  eternal  truth,  the 
other  an  impious  fiction — the  Eastern  imposter  has  rested 
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with  unshaken  stability  for  upwards  of  two  thousand 
years. 

Having  at  length  matured  his  plans  and  acquired  a 
reputation  for  sanctity  corresponding  in  some  measure 
with  the  high  and  venerable  office  he  was  about  to  as¬ 
sume,  he  now  resolved  to  make  his  pretentions  to  revela¬ 
tion  no  longer  a  secret.  His  fortieth  year  was  the  period 
chosen  for  announcing  his  mission  to  the  world.  He  had 
retired,  according  to  custom,  to  the  grotto  of  Mount  Hara, 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  domestics.  It  was  on  the 
25th  of  the  month  of  Ramadau — the  night  styled  in  the 
Koran  A1  Kadi,  or  the  Divine  Decree — that  he  received 
his  instalment  into  the  apostolic  office  in  “a  true  and 
nocturnal  vision.”  The  archangel,  Gabriel,  his  confidant 
and  oracle  in  all  his  celestial  communications,  descended 
in  a  brilliant  form.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  book  brought 
from  the  seventh  heaven.  “Read!”  exclaimed  the  angel. 
“I  cannot,”  replied  his  awe-struck  pupil.  “Read,”  added 
the  other,  “in  the  name  of  God,  the  Creator,  who  hath 
formed  man,  and  hath  taught  him  the  use  of  the  pen,  and 
lighted  up  his  soul  with  a  ray  of  knowledge!”  The  Proph¬ 
et  obeyed  and  a  voice  immediately  pronounced  these 
words:  “0,  Mohammed!  thou  art  the  apostle  of  God, 
and  I  am  Gabriel.”  This  joyful  inauguration  into  His 
ministry  was  received  in  silent  wonder;  the  angel,  having 
performed  his  part,  ascended  slowly  and  majestically  until 
lie  disappeared  in  the  clouds. 

The  conductor  of  the  Israelites  had  produced  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  and  the  Redeemer  of  mankind  had  taught  the  gos¬ 
pel.  This  “  last  of  the  prophets,”  too  must  have  his  book; 
and  now  for  the  first  time,  the  Koran  descends  to  earth. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  skillful  of  artifices,  and  to  which 
he  mainly  owned  his  success — that  instead  of  communi¬ 
cating  this  celestial  volume  entire,  as  the  archangel 
brought  it,  it  was  doled  out  in  morsels  as  suited  his  con¬ 
venience.  This  sage  manoeuvre  gave  him  a  complete 
mastery  over  the  oracles  of  IPeaven ;  for  he  could  make 
them  speak  according  to  circumstances.  The  Roman 
pontiff,  who  at  this  very  time  (A.  D.  60G)  had  begun  to 
assert  his  claim  to  universal  supremacy,  might  boast  of 
the  keys  of  Peter;  but  Mohammed  held  the  keys  of  Prov¬ 
idence,  with  which  he  could  shut  or  unlock  the  gates  of 
revelation  at  pleasure.  This  pretended  interview  with 
the  archangel  Gabiiel  rested  solely  on  the  suspicious  au¬ 
thority  of  his  own  assertion.  The  first  person  to  whom 
he  related  the  tidings  was  Kadijah.  The  dutiful  wife  be¬ 
lieved,  or  affected  to  believe,  the  sacred  fable,  with  all  his 
glorious  accompaniments ;  and  with  a  solemn  oath  she 
declared  her  conviction  that  he  was  the  true  apostle  of  his 
nation.  “  Among  men,”  said  the  prophet  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  “  many  have  been  found  perfect ;  but  of  woman  only 
four — Asia,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  ;  Mary,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Amran  ;  Kadijah,  the  wife,  and  Fatima,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mohammed;”  where  it  will  be  observed  that,  with 
singular  modesty,  he  includes  the  half  of  these  female 
paragons  in  his  own  family.  The  second  proselyte  was 
his  cousin,  Ali,  the  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  then  only  eleven 
years  of  age,  whom  he  had  brought  up  in  his  own  family, 
with  a  fatherly  tenderness.  His  slave,  Faid,  was  the  third 
convert.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  scruples,  they 
were  overcome  by  the  promise  of  liberty  ;  and  the  grate¬ 
ful  domestic  recognized  with  joy  the  divinity  of  a  master 
from  whom  he  expected  and  obtained  his  freedom. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

A  city  missionary  once  was  asked  the  cause  of  his  pov¬ 
erty.  “  Principally,”  said  he,  with  a  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
“  because  I  have  preached  so  much  without  notes.” 


THE  FAIRY  OF  THE  FROZEN  LAKE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  traveler  in  passing  through  beautiful  Franconia  many  centuries 
ago,  (time  we  speak  of)  had  ample  time  to  observe  and  to  note  down 
what  lie  saw  of  the  luxuriant  landscape  in  the  very  centre  of  Ger¬ 
many,  for  whether  he  wandered  with  his  valise  strapped  on  Iris  back, 
or  climbed  the  mountains  Comfortably  seated  on  the  broad  back  of 
his  pacer,  or  heading  his  well  mounted  and  well  armed  guard  of  re¬ 
tainers,  his  progress  was  always  slow  and  laborious.  No  well  kept 
footpaths  or  roads  led  through  the  dales  and  over  the  mountains,  no 
boats  glided  down  the  broad  streams  and  rivers,  and  nobody  thought 
of  railways. 

At  every  step  the  traveler  saw  a  landscape  unsurpassed  in  beauty, 
showing  in  enchanting  and  continual  change,  valleys  and  hills,  culti¬ 
vated  fields,  meadows  and  forests.  On  the  southern  slopes  the  grape 
vines  climbed  over  and  hid  the  fences  and  ripened  the  purple  grape, 
the  juice  of  which  flowed  in  cool  cellars,  built  by  busy  monks  under 
their  palatial  cloisters,  or  excavated  by  the  Lord  of  Castles  under  the 
turrets  of  their  fortresses,  crowning  the  mountain  tops.  At  that  time 
nature  was  lavish  in  granting  plenty;  grain  grew  so  high  and  luxu¬ 
riant,  that  it  hid  a  knight  passing  the  field  on  horseback,  to  the  very 
plume  of  his  helmet,  and  the  giants  of  the  forests  crowded  so  near 
each  other  that  the  sound  of  the  axe  and  the  roar  of  a  gale,  bringing 
low  and  felling  the  mighty  oaks,  would  have  been  welcomed  every¬ 
where. 

These  were  halcyon  days  for  the  game,  that  led  a  pleasant  life,  with 
happy  homes.  He  who  stood  at  the  close  or  dawn  of  day  at  the  bor¬ 
der  of  a  forest,  or  lay  near  a  brook,  shadowed  by  trees,  meandering 
through  a  grassy  valley,  could  see  generations  of  stags,  led  by  patri¬ 
archs,  with  mighty  moss-covered  antlers,  or  observe  the  gamboling  and 
games  of  a  herd  of  roedeers,  watched  by  the  squirrel  on  the  boughs, 
by  the  hare  secure  under  his  leafy  roof,  and  by  the  sly  fox  who  hoped 
that  a  thoughtless  fawn  might  leave  his  parents,  lose  his  way 
in  the  thick  woods  and  fail  his  easy  prey.  Yes,  he  who  traversed 
in  those  times  blessed  Franconia,  could  not  help  being  enchanted, 
seeing  all  the  gifts  nature  so  generously  spread  out.  Some,  of 
course,  would  shake  their  beads  and  grumble  that  the  golden 
grain  did  not  provide  them  with  bread,  and  that  the  wine,  which 
threatened  to  break  the  stout  casks  in  the  cellars,  was  not  made 
to  quench  their  thirst,  that  the  fat  bucks  and  big  hares  did  not  run 
about  wasted,  and  that  the  stout  oaks  did  not  form  by  themselves 
houses  on  their  approach  to  rest  their  weary  limbs.  True,  the  clois¬ 
ters  were  very  hospitable  and  the  servants’  hall  in  the  princely  castle 
offered  always  a  shelter  and  a  meal  to  travelers,  but  not  every  one 
found  these  abodes  on  his  way,  and  inns  were  scarce,  hotels,  in  which 
care  was  taken  of  man  and  beast,  unknown.  No  wonder,  that  after 
wandering  days  and  weeks  in  endless  forests,  the  wayfarer  hailed 
with  delight  the  thin  smoke  curling  above  the  high  tree  tops,  or  the 
sudden,  unexpected  appearance  of  a  stately  castle  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  with  turrets  and  towers  and  walls — yes,  he  hailed  it  with  joy 
for  he  was  always  sure  of  finding  a  welcome. 

There  were,  of  course,  some  proud  seats  in  beautiful  Franconia, 
expressly  renowned  for  the  hospitality  and  liberality  of  their  owners, 
and  prominent  among  these  was  the  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Danberg. 
In  this  enchanted  country,  beautiful  nymphs  and  other  good  spirits 
dwelt  in  glens  and  bushes,  and  deep  in  the  depth  of  dense  forests 
cabins  could  be  found,  with  roofs  of  gingerbread  and  walls  of 
candy.  On  misty,  sombre  days,  lucky  children  saw  imps  and  fairies 
dance  in  the  meadows,  and  nobody  seemed  much  startled  at 
finding,  sitting  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  or  mine,  little  grey  haired 
men,  with  enormous  beards,  who,  at  the  approach  of  men,  forthwith 
changed  into  lizards  and  moles  and  beetles,  and  escaped  into  clefts 
and  fissures  of  the  rocks. 

The  time  produced  conjurors,  and  wizards,  and  giants,  and  dwarfs. 
In  the  centre  of  the  country  there  dwelled  a  monster  dragon,  whom 
no  one  dared  approach,  and  who  did  not  attack  or  molest  any  one, 
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provided  the  tribute  of  a  virgin  was  paid  to  him  annually.  We  stand 
in  front  of  the  castle  of  Donnersberg.  Looked  at  from  a  distance, 
its  walls  overgrown  with  ivy,  its  high  manorhouse  flanked  by  four 
slender  turrets,  which  reach  far  above  the  flat  roof,  its  glistening  win¬ 
dows,  and  tall  ch'mneys  from  which  clouds  of  bluish  smoke  arise  to 
the  sky,  that  it  is  grand  and  imposing  and  proclaimed  that  hospitality 
for  which  it  is  renowned.  There  it  lies  the  great  castle  on  the  slope 
of  a  gently  rising  hill ;  in  front  are  seen  the  outlines  of  the  bastions, 
beyond  the  castellated  mansion  is  sharply  marked  on  the  dark  back¬ 
ground  of  a  dense  forest.  Its  light  grey  walls,  pierced  by  many 
windows,  peep  through  the  dark  ivy  and  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  tall 
trees,  seem  to  shout  a  welcome  to  the  tired  wanderer,  who  looks 
up  to  them.  The  hearts  of  low  and  high  born  rejoice  when  they  see 
it  first  from  the  neighboring  hills  and  find  that  a  narrow  valley  alone 
separates  them  from  the  hospitable  castle.  If  a  friend  of  the  Counts 
of  Donnersberg,  a  man  of  high  rank  accompanied  by  many  retainers 
and  servants  comes  to  pay  a  visit,  the  long  drawn  sounds  of  a  horn 
heralds  his  approach ;  they  are  soon  answered  by  the  steward  of  the 
watch  tower  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  hill  who  responds  by  the  tune 
of  welcome  of  the  family  ;  and  its  echo  fills  and  enlivens  the  neigh¬ 
boring  hills  near  and  far  with  a  melodious  air  from  the  silver  trumpet. 
Ordinarily  travelers  who  arrive  opposite  the  castle  prepare  and  re¬ 
hearse  a  neat  speech  to  greet  the  noble  Lord  and  Lady,  the  merchant 
or  pedlar,  dressed  in  coats  made  of  leather,  forgets  in  his  joy  of  hav¬ 
ing  reached  the  end  of  this  day’s  journey,  the  heavy  burdens  of  wares 
and  merchandise  which  well  nigh  have  broken  him  down  ;  and  the 
jovial,  merry  student,  his  guitar  slung  over  his  back,  welcomes  the 
sight  with  a  merry  song,  for  he  knows  full  well  he  will  have  food  and 
a  night’s  quarters  in  the  castle. 

But  all  who  see  it  in  its  glory  are  astonished  when  they  behold  the 
massive  walls  built  on  projecting  rocks,  forming  a  broad  terrace  be¬ 
fore  the  buildings,  and  when  they  hear  a  peculiar  sound,  a  low,  deep 
murmuring  coming  from  the  deep,  of  which  they  can  only  find  an 
explanation,  after  they  have  crossed  the  narrow  valley  and  ascended 
the  path  half-way  up  to  the  fortress,  for  then  a  magnificont  waterfall, 
formed  by  a  swift  brook,  which  after  rising  a  short  distance  behind 
the  castle,  breaks  through  the  mountain,  plunges  headlong  into  the 
valley  and  forms  there  a  charming  little  lake,  on  all  sides  guarded  by 
great  bare  rocks,  suddenly  bursts  upon  their  vision. 

With  wonder  approaching  enchantment  the  traveler  walked  up  to 
the  castle,  the  roaring  and  hissing  brook  at  his  side.  This  brook  not 
only  greatly  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the  scenery,  but  formed  in 
times  of  war  a  considerable  obstacle  to  the  approaching  enemy. 

Glorious  was  it  here  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  thousands  of 
birds  sung  love  ditties  in  the  fresh  green  forests  of  birch  and  oaks, 
when  violets  and  lilies  of  the  valley  and  sweet  woodrufi'  bloomed 
and  breathed  its  delicious  aroma,  and  the  longing  song  of  the  night¬ 
ingale  glided  nightly  over  the  silver  clear  lake.  Beautiful  also  was  it 
here  in  summer,  when  light  fleeting  clouds  sailed  over  the  deep  blue 
sky.  After  a  refreshing  rain  at  the  break  of  day  the  fir  and  pine 
trees  were  induced  to  send  forth  their  refreshing  aromatic  resinous 
perfume.  .At  such  times  the  Lord  and  Lady  of  the  castle  repaired  to 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  took  seats  on  a  raised  platform  before  a  table 
of  granite  surrounded  by  guests,  their  children  and  relatives,  while 
retainers  and  soldiers  and  pages  rested  below  on  the  luxuriant 
turf,  and  all  listened  to  the  songs  of  an  aged  harper  and  quaffed  their 
pipes  and  drank  sparkling  wine  or  ice-cold  home  brewed  ale. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  scenery  was  exquisite  !  A  sea  of  forests 
in  many  colored  splendor,  displaying  a  panorama  daily  changing  and 
daily  growing  more  beautiful,  when  some  of  the  bright  yellow  masses 
of  the  foliage  became  more  brilliant  and  prominent,  or  when  the 
waving  fogs  of  the  morning  or  evening  spread  indescribable  charms 
like  dreamy  expectations  over  the  landscape  and  the  tall  trees  looked 
dimly  through  the  grey  misty  veil  of  the  fog  or  these  masses  of  va¬ 
por  suddenly  falling,  formed  a  glistening  sea,  out  of  which  the  castle 
rose  like  a  solitary  rock  in  the  ocean.  And  what  joys  and  pleasures 
did  autumn  offer  !  The  merry  chase,  the  forest  alive  with  the  sound 
of  the  horns  and  the  voice  of  the  hounds,  the  cracking  of  stout  limbs 
broken  by  flying  stags,  the  barking  of  the  dogs,  the  loud  encouraging 


halloo  of  the  hunters  and  at  last  the  “  fanfare  ”  at  the  death  of  the 
noble  game.  On  such  days  there  was  merriment  and  rejoicings  in 
the  castle  halls,  and  the  servants  vied  with  each  other  in  filling  their 
mugs  and  bowls  with  the  foaming  beer. 

In  winter  the  landscape,  when  covered  with  snow,  was  even  more 
beautiful  than  in  summer.  Beauties  of  nature  were  discovered  in  the 
very  depths  of  the  forest  which  the  foliage  had  obscured.  Everything 
seemed  nearer,  but  was  nevertheless  far,  far  distant.  But  grand  be¬ 
yond  description  were  the  falls  of  the  brook  seen  from  the  icy  surface 
of  the  lake.  Gradually  conquered  by  frost,  the  waters  had  formed  a 
wonderful  work  of  ice,  a  rampart  of  transparent  and  clear  or  milky 
white  or  green  and  glittering  crystals,  behind  which  the  dark  and  an¬ 
gry  water  growled  and  boiled  in  anger  because  it  was  no  more  able 
to  break  through  the  resplendent  glittering  masses.  One  power  of 
nature  conquered  and  held  its  rival  in  fetters,  thus  forming  a  strange 
and  fantastic  rampart,  which,  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun,  glowed 
in  deep-red  bengal  fire. 

Many  a  traveler  walking  up  to  the  castle,  listened  with  terror  to 
the  angry  sounds  of  the  water  caged  in  by  the  ice,  and  heard  unearth¬ 
ly  void's  and  trembled  and  feared  meeting  ghosts,  and  after  reaching 
the  castle  told  of  strange  visions  which  he  beheld,  of  the  voices  of  the 
captive  spirit s  of  the  rushing  waters,  and  in  confidential  undertones 
asserted  having  seen  the  Ghost  of  the  Ice  himself  with  long  grey 
beard,  dressed  in  a  long  training  white  robe,  as  he  stepped  out  of  the 
ice-cleft,  ordering  the  frost  to  spread  a  shining  mantel  over  the  earth. 

Once  within  the  Hall  all  fear  and  anxiety  vanished — for  the  lowT 
and  the  well  born  were  made  happy;  and  comfortably  settled  before 
the  blazing  fire,  invited,  to  supper,  or  received  some  savory  victuals, 
and  if  tho-.e  who  entered  the  servants’  hall  knew  how  to  spin  a  yarn, 
their  mugs  were  filled  with  wine  which  nobody  could  say  was  either 
thin  or  sour. 

But  if  there  were  no  guests  staying  in  the  castle  of  the  Count  of 
Donnersbeig,  which  circumstance  often  happened  in  winter,  the  re¬ 
tainers  of  the  castle,  the  huntsmen,  the  servants  of  the  house,  the  sta¬ 
ble,  and  kitchen,  and  the  gardeners,  formed  such  a  crowd  that  there 
was  no  lack  of  lively  conversation. 

It  is  five  o’clock,  an  hour  before  supper.  The  horses  have  returned 
from  the  hunt,  have  been  robed  and  groomed,  huntsmen  and  grooms 
have  received  their  afternoon  draught,  and  sit  now  drinking  and  talk¬ 
ing,  and  relating  wonderful  tales  around  the  great  table,  while  the 
stable  and  kitchen  boys  stand  behind  them  listening  with  mouths 
wide  open.  It  was  at  all  times  a  pleasant  place,  this  hall,  but  espe¬ 
cially  so  now  in  midwinter.  From  an  enormous  chimney  filled  with 
big  logs  radiated  a  comfortable  heat  which  was  kept  in  by  the  massive 
arched  ceiling,  and  augmented  by  the  warm  air,  fragrant  with  the 
odors  of  roast  meats,  which  streamed  through  the  open  doors  of  the 
adjoining  great  kitchen,  in  which  the  preparation  for  the  family  and 
the  servants’  supper  are  going  on.  In  our  days  people  would  be 
amazed  seeing  such  preparations  for  supper,  they  would  look  with 
terror  at  the  mighty  spits  turned  by  boys,  on  which  here  the  back  of 
a  great  fat  stag  was  roasted,  there  the  haunch  of  a  wild  boar  was 
gradually  covered  with  a  delicious  yellowish  brown  crust.  Wild  ducks 
were  stewed  with  spices;  capons  and  turkeys,  boiled  in  their  own  fat, 
exhaled  an  aroma  more  delicious  than  the  far-famed  perfumes  of  a 
Lubin  or  a  Farina.  In  another  part  of  the  kitchen,  rye  and  wheaten 
breads  were  baked,  the  latter  sprinkled  with  salt  and  caroway  seed,  or 
prepared  for  dessert  with  sugar  and  almonds.  The  master  or  head 
cook  had  the  general  supervision  from  his  throne  in  form  of  a  commo¬ 
dious  arm  chair  standing  on  a  little  platform  and  sheltered  from  the 
glare  and  heat,  he  could  see  without  being  seen,  and  overlook  the 
kitchen  and  adjoining  hall.  Here  he  rested  while  the  preparation  for 
meals  were  going  on,  and  while  his  presence  was  not  needed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  spits  and  pots  and  pans  ;  here  he  used  to  take  silent¬ 
ly  his  great  bumper  of  spiced  ale,  here  he  held  his  well  earned  siesta 
after  the  meals  were  over.  This  throne  was  indeed  a  capital  arrange¬ 
ment,  for  since  he  could  mount  it  from  an  adjoining  closet  in  which 
he  kept  spices  and  savory  herbs,  nobody  knew  if  he  was  present  until 
his  bas  voice  commanded  order  if  the  kitchen  boys  were  too  noisy. 

This  December  evening  is  bitter  cold,  the  doors  are  fast  closed  and 
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the  tires  burn  lustily,  the  spits  are  turned  regularly  and  quickly,  for 
supper  time  lor  the  great  folks  in  the  upper  hall,  as  well  as  for  the 
servants  below  is  rapidly  approaching.  From  the  hall  is  heard  loud 
boisterous  laughter,  which  did  not  even  cease  when  Master  Bomfacious 
rose  and  showed  his  angry  face  on  the  throne.  He  had  actually  to 
shout :  “  Ilalloo,  ho  !  what  is  the  matter?”  before  it  stopped. 

Then  appeared  the  figure  of  a  groom,  who  evidently  had  just  dis¬ 
mounted  his  steed,  in  the  kitchen  door,  and  approached,  respectfully 
bowing,  the  kitchen  monarch,  saying  : 

“  ’f  liese  fools  laugh  at  me,  sir,  because  I  told  them  that  I  had  lost 
my  way  on  my  homeward  ride,  and  saw  the  big  bear.” 

“  Humph,”  replied  the  master  cook,  lifting  his  fat  finger,  “if  thou 
speakest  the  truth,  the  news  should  be  immediately  reported  to  our 
gracious  Lord,  the  Count;  but  art  thou  not  mistaken?  Was  it  not 
perhaps  a  big  stag  which  frightened  thee?” 

“Methinks,”  replied  the  groom,  “  methinks,  Master  Bonifacious, 
I  can  distinguish,  in  a  night  which  the  moon  and  snow  have  made  as 
light  as  day,  a  stag  from  a  bear.  It  is  a  strange  night,  one  does  not 
feel  the  intense  cold,  and  I  was  therefore  not  at  all  surprised  to  see 
some  member  of  the  family  of  our  gracious  count  enjoying  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  skating  at  this  late  hour. 

“  Friend  groom,  friend  groom,  I  am  afraid  you  lost  your  way ;  but 
you  found  a  bar  or  a  saloon,”  was  the  master  cook  heard  to  reply  in 
a  reproving  tone.  “  I  am  afraid  you  want  to  make  fun  of  me  !  Does 
the  kerl  say  that  one  of  our  noble  family  is  still  on  the  ice.  Did  you 
hear  what  he  said?”  asked  the  master  of  the  Count’s  valet,  who  was 
just  then  entering  the  hall. 

“  Yes  sir,  yes.  Its  nonsense — at  this  time  of  night  and  in  such  cold 
weather.” 

“  As  true  as  I  stand  here  before  you,  I  have  seen  it,”  replied  the 
groom.  “  By  our  patron  saint,  by  the  Holy  Pancracious,  I  saw  it; 
and  it  was  our  gracious  young  countess  who  was  skating. 

“Now  if  that  is  not  enough  to  lose  one’s  senses  to  hear  such  non¬ 
sense,”  said  the  valet.  “  This  very  moment  I  have  announced  to  the 
maid  of  her  ladyship  that  her  noble  father,  Count  Erwin,  and  Pater 
Josephus  were  assembled  in  the  great  hall,  and  awaited  her  ladyship’s 
arrival  to  begin  supper.  Her  ladyship,  hearing  me,  cried,  ‘  I  come 
immediately.’  How  can  she  be  here  and  on  the  lake  at  the  same 
time  ?” 

“  I  cannot  explain  it,”  mused  the  groom.  “  I  did  not  touch  one 
drop  of  liquor  during  the  day,  and  I  reckon  my  eyes  are  not  dim 
either.” 

The  valet  seemed  very  angry,  and  raised  his  hand  in  a  menacing 
attitude,  but  the  master  cook  seized  his  arm,  winked  slyly  at  him  and 
said  to  the  groom:  “  Well,  let  us  know  what  thou  hast  seen  with  those 
stupid  eyes  of  thine — but  tell  the  truth,  Rupert,  I  caution  thee.” 

“  As  sure  as  I  wish  that  the  holy  saints  may  protect  me  when  I  go 
to  the  next  bear-hunt,  an  hour  ago  returning  home  with  the  horses, 
I  saw  our  gracious  young  countess.” 

“Hold  your  tongue,”  cried  the  valet,  interrupting  him  and  raising 
again  his  fist.  But  the  master  cook  calmed  him  and  said:  “To  err  is 
human  ;  Rupert  mistook  the  person,  but  let  him  go  on.  So  thou 
didst  see  on  the  ice,  not  very  far  from  me,  the  figure  of  a  fair  lady, 
dressed  in  a  long  light  garment  She  enjoyed  herself  on  the  mirror¬ 
like  surface  in  the  same  way  as  our  gracious  family  when  they  glide 
on  the  lake,  after  having  buckled  on  their  feet  the  polished  bones 
which  the  peddler  from  Nurnburg  brought  the  other  day;  just  as  our 
gracious  young  lady;  and  still,”  he  added,  scratching  his  head,  “still 
again  very  differently.” 

“  Do  you  see  now  that  it  was  not  her  ladyship,  but  something  very 
different,”  said  the  valet. 

“  But  in  what  way  was  her  sport  different,”  asked  the  master  cook, 
touching  the  valet  slightly  with  his  elbow. 

“  She  went  much  quicker  and  moved  so  strangely,  if  I  may  say  so; 
often  so  quick  and  so  strangely  that  my  head  began  to  turn  round 
and  round,  and  that  I  said  to  myself :  How  full  of  fun  and  life  and 
pranks  her  ladyship  is  this  cold  night.  And  I  did  not  see  her  feet 
move  at  all;  the  white  figure  seemed  to  float  on  the  ice  without  exer¬ 
tion,  as  if  she  had  only  to  move  her  body  or  her  head  to  dart  as  quick 


as  an  arrow  hither  and  thither.  Some  times  she  crossed  her  arms, 
some  times  she  raised  them  over  her  head  as  if  she  wished  to  shout  for 
mere  pleasure  and  joy  and  merriment.” 

“  But  did  she  shout  ?” 

“  Oh  no;  not  at  all.  But  some  times  she  stopped  and  brought  her 
hand  to  her  ear  as  if  to  listen  attentively  if  somebody  was  calling  her. 
However,  I  heard  nothing  but  the  angry  water  rushing  and  gushing, 
and  the  icicles  of  the  waterfall  grind  against  each  other.” 

“  I  smell  something  burning,”  cried  the  master  cook  with  flaming 
eye.  “By  the  everlasting  kitchen  fire  in  which  you  will  certainly 
lie  stewed  hereafter,  I  see  two  spits  at  rest  and  a  dozen  young  scoun¬ 
drels  with  mouths  wide  open,  stare  at  me — wait,  I  will  teach  you.” 
With  these  words  he  picked  up  a  big  cudgel  which  lay  on  the  floor 
and  started  as  if  he  intended  to  administer  a  thrashing  to  the  delin¬ 
quents.  But  the  move  was  only  feigned  to  draw  the  attention  from 
the  groom,  to  whom  he  whispered  the  advice  not  to  speak  one  word 
of  the  affair  in  the  hall,  but  rather  to  encourage  the  belief  that  he  had 
taken  too  much  whiskey. 

After  the  groom  had  gone  and  the  spits  were  again  turned,  the 
master  cook  looked  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  asked  in  a  subdued 
tone,  of  his  friend,  the  valet,  if  he  thought  it  possible  the  Fairy  of  the 
Frozen  Lake  could  have  made  her  appearance  again  ? 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  great  hall  of  the  castle  of  Donnersberg,  in  which  the  noble 
family  took  supper,  was  an  enormous  room  built  at  a  time  when  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  consider  the  expense  of  building,  provided  they  could  en¬ 
joy  the  comfort  of  a  high  and  arched  ceiling  of  a  room  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer,  spacious  enough  to  shoot  at  a  target  with  an 
arquebuse  or  bow  and  arrow,  or  to  play  at  nine  pins  on  the  polished 
oaken  floor.  It  was  in  this  hall  that  the  noble  lord  was  wont  to  hold 
his  court  of  justice;  it  was  here  that  he  received  on  great  occasions 
his  noble  neighbors,  their  landsmen,  pages  and  servants.  On  the 
walls,  high  up,  near  the  ceiling,  could  be  seen  a  large  line  of  immense 
stag  horns,  so  large,  so  immense,  that  at  our  time  they  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  a  fabulous,  pre-historic  period,  below  these  symetrically 
and  chronologically  were  arranged  around  the  walls,  first,  the  rude 
arms  of  the  first  counts,  their  battle-axes,  their  shields  covered  with 
buffalo  hides,  gigantic  lances,  and  heavy  daggers  and  swords;  then 
those  of  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  Counts  of  Donnersberg, 
showing  marked  refinement,  chain  armor,  shield  wrought  of  steel 
plates,  below  these  the  cuirasses  of  the  present  Counts,  their  long 
narrow  sword,  the  short  Spanish  dagger  and  the  light  arquebuse  in¬ 
laid  with  ivory,  silver  and  gold,  which  could  send  its  bolts  shod  with 
an  iron  crown  far  into  the  lines  of  an  enemy.  In  winter  a  roaring 
fire  of  oaken  logs  was  kept  up  in  the  cavern-like  chimneys.  If  the 
family  was  alone  the  supper  table  was  placed  close  to  the  fire,  thick 
carpets  from  Flanders  spread  on  the  floor  and  a  screen  of  wollen  cloth 
or  leather  drawn  along  three  sides  of  the  table,  thus  forming  a  cosy 
and  warm  little  apartment  on  one  side  of  the  hall.  Here  we  find  the 
head  of  the  family,  old  Count  Donnersberg,  seated  in  his  high  backed 
chair,  at  his  right  sits  his  daughter,  a  young  lady  past  the  first  bloom 
of  maidenhood,  opposite  her  the  only  son  of  the  house,  Count  Erwin, 
several  years  younger  than  his  sister,  and  on  the  fourth  side  of  the 
table  the  chaplain  of  the  castle,  Father  Josephus.  Supper  lias  just 
begun;  the  master  of  the  kitchen,  carrying  his  wand,  ornamented 
with  a  number  of  little  bells,  had  made  his  appearance  in  the  hall 
door  and  given  the  sign  for  the  first  course  of  the  meal ;  two  kitchen 
servants  had  immediately  brought  in  the  hall  a  large  silver  platter 
with  a  roast  loin  of  a  stag,  while  a  third  offered  keeling  forks  and 
sharp  knives  to  the  party,  with  which  each  person  cut  off  a  savory 
morsel.  After  all  had  helped  themselves  the  master  of  the  cellar  and 
his  assistant  filled  goblets  with  wine,  and  handed  around  water  to  mix 
it.  The  priest  alone  took  his  liquor  neat. 

Behind  the  chair  of  the  old  Count  stood  the  valet  before  seen  in  the 
kitchen;  it  was  his  business  to  change  the  Count’s  plates  of  wrought 
gold.  As  a  very  old  and  confidential  servant  this  valet  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  reporting  to  His  Highness  any  important  news  which 
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might  have  transpired  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  so  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  pause  which  occurred  between  the  clearing  away  of 
the  first  course  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  to  inform  his  lord- 
ship,  humbly  and  dutifully,  of  the  story  Rupert  had  been  telling  in 
the  kitchen ;  but  the  Count  being  tired,  having  hunted  the  whole  day, 
and  taken  a  large  draught  of  Burgundy,  felt  unusually  sleepy,  so 
gave  the  valet  to  understand,  by  a  slight  move  of  the  hand,  to  relate 
the  circumstance  to  his  spiritual  adviser,  who  sat  opposite  him. 

Now  Father  Josephus  felt  so  far  no  depressing  influence  of  too  much 
food  or  wine,  he  fixed,  therefore,  his  restless  little  eyes  on  the  valet, 
blew  his  purple  cheeks  up,  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  saw  and  lis¬ 
tened  attentively  to  the  end,  then  uttered  the  short  ejaculation, 
“  Nonsense.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  consider  the  whole  story  nonsense, 
and  I  would  fain  crave  pardon  to  maintain  this  opinion,  unless  the 
noble  Lords  and  Lady  happen  to  entertain  a  different  opinion  in 
which  case — ” 

“But,  Father,  the  groom  persists  in  having  seen  the  maiden  !”  re¬ 
marked  Her  Ladyship. 

“Perhaps  the  interesting  apparition  can  even  now  be  seen,”  said 
the  young  Count,  moving  his  chair  as  if  he  intended  to  leave  the 
table. 

“I  must  beg  the  noble  Lord’s  humble  pardon,”  spoke  the  valet, 
“  but  a  few  moments  ago  I  looked  from  the  terrace  on  the  lake,  of 
which  every  part  can  be  seen  distinctly  in  the  bright  moonlight,  but 
I  could  not  discern  any  tiling  strange  or  unusual.” 

“  Errare  humanum  esj,”  said  the  chaplain  shrinking  his  shoulders, 
“methinks  the  whole  story  is  a  creation  of  Rupert’s  imagination.  He 
most  probably  took  too  deep  a  look  into  his  goblet,  and  took  the  reflex 
of  the  moon  on  the  ice  of  the  waterfall  for  something  supernatural 
moving  on  the  ice.” 

The  Countess  shook  her  head  and  seemed  little  inclined  to  adopt 
the  chaplain’s  opinion. 

Count  Erwin  agreed  with  Lis  sister  and  thought  it  possible  that  the 
time  had  not  passed  in  which  spirits  and  fairies  assumed  human  bodies 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  relation  with  mankind ;  times  for 
which  he  had  the  liveliest  interest  ever  since  bis  nurse  had  introduced 
him,  a  mere  baby,  into  their  mysteries.  And  his  great  interest  was 
indeed  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  was  asserted  that  his  own  nurse 
had  stood  in  confidential  relation  to  these  mysterious  beings— yes, 
that  after  the  premature  death  of  the  mother  of  Count  Erwin  she  had 
been  sent  by  the  guardian  spirit  of  the  Donnersberg  family,  especi¬ 
ally  to  take  care  of  the  bereaved  child,  and  her  influence  had  been 
particularly  happy  and  advantageous.  For  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  young  Count’s  mental  and  bodily  advance  had  been  extraor¬ 
dinary,  so  that  in  his  fifteenth  year  lie  surpassed  not  only  his  instruc¬ 
tor,  Father  Josephus,  in  the  knowledge  of  science  and  art,  but  was 
also  master  in  all  athletic  sports,  the  first  in  the  hunting  field  and  in 
the  chase.  Thus  when  he  repaired  to  N  urnberg,  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
to  gain  the  golden  spurs  of  a  knight,  he  dismounted  so  many  adver¬ 
saries  and  laid  so  many  low  on  the  sand,  that  he  became,  from  the 
first,  a  great  favorite  with  the  spectators  of  the  turnier.  Men  and 
women  followed  his  crest  with  delight,  and  whenever  the  fiery  eyes  of 
the  handsome  and  brave  young  nobleman  met  the  admiring  looks  of 
a  noble  young  lady,  she  was  sure  to  lower  her  silken  eyelashes  and  to 
blush,  while  the  heaving  of  the  soft  bosom  treacherously  proclaimed 
the  beating  of  the  heart.  So  far  it  seemed,  however,  Count  Erwin 
had  not  shown  interest  in  such  treacherous  lieavings,  but  only  in  fenc¬ 
ing  and  hunting  and  other  athletic  sports,  and  he  left  the  imperial  free 
town  of  Nurnberg  just  as  he  had  entered  it,  without  a  quicker  throb 
of  the  heart  as  he  beheld  the  magnificent  circle  of  nobles  and  ladies 
that  thronged  the  court. 

The  little  favor  which  Count  Erwin  showed  to  the  female  sex 
seemed  to  the  chaplain  inexplicable,  strange  and  fraught  with 
danger.  The  only  way  to  explain  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  im¬ 
bibed  from  liis  nurse  a  longing  for  the  high  and  spiritual,  and  that  he 
might  therefore  become,  being  seemingly  dead  to  the  principal  cause 
of  human  bliss,  and  not  without  the  struggles,  in  which  so  many  brave 
men  succumbed,  a  bright  and  resplendent  light  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  sly  priest,  with  a  vivid  phantasy,  saw  already  in  his 


visions  Donnersberg  Castle  transformed  into  a  convent  and  himself  as 
the  abbot  or  suffragan.  Nor  did  he  see  in  Countess  Celestine,  the 
daughter  of  the  old  count,  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  his  fantastic 
dreams.  Nature  did  not  deal  kindly  with  her;  she  was  now  in  her 
twenty-eighth  year  and  stood,  therefore,  no  more  in  the  first  line  of 
attack  ;  she  seemed  besides  to  have  no  other  object  in  life  than  to  be 
the  loving  guide  and  protectress  of  her  brother.  And,  indeed,  her 
devotion  was  so  unselfish,  her  management  so  well  regulated  and 
clever  that  it  was  only  natural  if  Count  Erwin  had  an  eye  single  to 
the  inner  beauties  of  her  mind  and  soul,  so  that  all  ladies  he  met  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  inferior  to  his  sister. 

“  And  what  do  you  think  Reverend  Father  of  the  beings,  who  show 
themselves  at  night  on  our  lake  !”  asked  the  old  Count,  who  had  been 
awakened  by  the  delicious  aroma  of  a  roast  wild  duck.  It  seems  to 
me,  as  if  I  heard  of  some  such  apparitions  long  time  ago!  What  do 
you  say  Father  Josephus?  Help  me,  I  pray,  to  recollect  the  circum¬ 
stance.” 

Your  Lordship  deigns  to  recollect  one  of  the  legends,  which,  from 
tradition  “I  entered  into  the  records  of  your  most  noble  house  ;  one 
of  those  fairy  tales.”  “Fairy  tales!  cried  Count  Erwin,”  why  do 
you  call  it  a  Fairy  tale  and  not  an  historical  event?  Who  gives  us  the 
right  to  deny  what  our  ancestors,  and  in  our  days  even,  very  wise 
men  believe  and  relate.  Shall  we  no  more  believe  in  the  existence  of 
benevolent  spirits,  who  shape  our  destiny,  watch  over  and  protect  us, 
nor  in  wicked  spirits,  the  influence  of  whom  we  cannot  escape.” 

“  Oh  well !  in  former  years  such  things  may  have  happened,”  was 
the  reply  of  the  chaplain  shrugging  his  shoulders,  “  but,”  he  con¬ 
tinued  with  assumed  dignity,  “  those  times  are  past,  we  with  the  aid 
of  our  holy  Church  have  chased  away  those  unclean  ghosts  and  spirits, 
and  they  can  at  this  hour  no  more  molest  Christians.  The  images  of 
Saints  guard  all  suspicious  and  cross  roads,  I  have  myself  cut  the 
Pentagramma  in  the  bark  of  mighty  oak  and  beach  trees,  and  as 
for  the  lake,  yearly  a  procession  with  cross  and  banner  walks  around 
it  on  the  day  of  the  patron  Saint  of  our  noble  Lord — ergo,  as  I  said 
before,  the  whole  affair  is  humbug,  and  Rupert  and  tipsy. 

“May  the  Saints  protect  me,”  shouted  suddenly  the  valet,  hur¬ 
riedly  approaching  from  that  part  of  the  Hall,  from  which  a  narrow 
door  led  directly  to  the  terrace  where  every  part  of  the  lake  could  be 
seen.  “  May  the  Saints  protect,”  he  cried  in  an  unseemly  loud  voice, 
in  disregard  to  the  respect  due  the  n  >ble  Lord  and  Lady — “It  is 
there  !  it  is  there  again,  I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.  I  have  seen 
it  and  so  has  Martin  the  huntsman,  and  he  is  watching  it  now.” 

“How  dare  you  make  such  a  noise,  insolent  knave,”  thundered  the 
old  Count,  wishing  to  hide  his  own  excitement,  under  assumed  anger. 
“  I  am  sure  it  is  nothing.  Be  pleased,  Father  Josephus,  to  see  what 
all  this  unseemly  noise  is  about,  for  I  would  like  to  know  before  I 
rise  from  my  arm-chair,  if  it  is  worthwhile  moving.” 

Before  the  chaplain  could  arise,  for  he  had  to  untie  the  little  nap¬ 
kin  under  his  chin  and  empty  his  goblet,  Count  Erwin  had  left  the 
Hall,  and  stepped  out  on  the  terrace,  where  the  old  huntsman,  Mar¬ 
tin,  terror  stricken,  pointed  out  to  him  the  inexplicable  apparition. 

There  right  in  front  of  them  lay  the  lake  clear  and  sparkling  in  the 
rays  of  the  young  moon,  which  was  on  the  point  of  disappearing  be¬ 
hind  the  mountains  on  the  horizon.  They  could  see  not  only  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  lake,  but  the  very  stems  and  branches  of  the  shrubs 
which  overhung  the  lake.  And  there,  there  they  beheld  an  airy  res¬ 
plendent  figure  moving  on  the  ice  gracefully  bowing  and  bending, 
then  suddenly  dart  with  the  velocity  of  a  bird  across  it,  now  here,  now 
there,  swift  like  an  arrow,  restless  like  one  of  those  night  moths,  which 
move  from  flower  to  flower  never  stopping,  never  resting.  Suddenly 
she  pauses  before  the  ice  masses  of  the  waterfall,  then  whirles  around 
and  around  in  circles  which  become  smaller  and  smaller,  and  finally 
turning  towards  the  last  ray  of  the  moon,  glides  away,  with  arms  up¬ 
lifted  high,  on  the  last  moon  beam  and  is  seen  no  more.  “  Have 
mercy,  good  spirits,”  said  a  voice  behind  the  young  Count,  who  turn¬ 
ing  quickly  around  saw'  Father  Josephus  making  a  big  cross  on  his 
chest  with  his  thumb,  and  exclaiming  “  Oh  !  that  was  terrible  !” 

“  If  we  are  not  deceived  by  our  organs  indeed,  it  was  a  remarkable 
and  inexplicable  apparition  !  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Martin  ?” 
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“  I,  my  gracious  Lord,  I  can  scarcely  tell,”  replied  Martin  after  a 
long  pause.  “  I  think  it  is  one  of  those  beings,  we  should  avoid 
meeting.  But  who  can  deny  the  existence  of  such  spirits.  I,  an  old 
hunter,  certainly  not.  Perhaps”  he  added  after  consideration,  it 
was  one  of  the  bewitched  swans,  who  fling  away  their  plumage,  ap¬ 
pear  in  their  original  form  of  fairies  and  seek  salvation — in  that  case 
it  certainly  will  re-appear  in  the  approaching  night.” 

“  OIi !  I  hope  earnestly  it  will  return,”  said  the  young  Count  with 
enthusiasm.  “  If  I  could  only  be  instrumental  in  saving  the  slender 
figure  !  I  really  believe,  looking,  has  bewitched  me  already.” 

“  May  all  the  Saints  prevent  such  a  misfortune,”  cried  the  frigh¬ 
tened  Priest.  “  Come,  come  away,  my  Lord,  let  us  re-enter  the  Hall. 
But  first  let  us  consider,  what  report  we  shall  make  to  your  noble 
father.” 

“  I  think  it  is  best  to  tell  him  all !” 

“  Well,  but  after  all  that  have  we  seen,  what  can  we  swear  to  have 
seen  ?  A  light,  a  moon-beam  flickering  on  the  ice — believe  me,  Count 
Erwin,”  he  added  confidentially,  in  re-entering  the  Hall,  “it  is  far 
better  not  to  disturb  the  rest  of  your  noble  father  with  things  uncer¬ 
tain  and  difficult  to  prove.''' 

“  I  agree  with  you,  Father  Josephus,”  replied  Count  Erwin,  who 
thought  to  execute  his  own  plans,  it  would  be  best  to  keep  silence 
about  that,  which  they  had  seen.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  the 
chaplain  approached  the  fire  chilled  and  shivering,  and  began  to 
speak  of  moon-beams  and  the  reflections  of  that  orb,  he  was  made 
fun  of  by  the  old  Count,  and  laughed  at,  and  condemned  to  empty 
with  His  Lordship  a  jug  of  spiced  wine,  under  the  influence  of  which 
both  slept  undisturbed  and  soundly.. 

Before  Count  Erwin  sought  his  couch  that  night  he  sent  for  the 
master  cook,  the  valet  of  his  father  and  the  huntsman  Martin,  and 
farbade  them  to  mention  to  any  human  being  what  had  happened, 
he  also  gave  order  that  none  of  the  curious  boys  and  servants  should 
be  allowed  to  look  down  on  the  lake  during  the  next  night.  “These 
are  my  orders,”  he  said  dismissing  them,  “  and  woe  to  you  if  they  are 
not  strictly  obeyed.” 

The  young  nobleman  then  retired  and  beheld  in  his  dreams  the  vis¬ 
ion  of  the  lake.  He  saw  a  maiden  of  exquisite  beauty,  with  noble  but 
pale  features  with  large  luminous  eyes,  but  of  so  strangely  cold  and 
ghostlike  an  expression  that  he  was  both  attracted  and  frightened. 
His  dream  did  not  weaken,  however,  the  impression  of  the  apparition 
on  the  lake,  on  the  contrary,  it  made  him  only  more  eager  to  ex¬ 
plain  it. 

The  next  morning,  after  rising,  Count  Erwin  stepped  out  on  the 
terrace  and  his  eyes  turned  towards  the  lake  which  looked  as  harmless 
and  uncommunicative  in  the  light  of  the  clear  cold  sun,  as  a  sheet  of 
white  paper.  He  stepped  down  to  the  lake,  crossed  it  and  walked 
around  it,  but  nowhere  could  he  see  a  trace  on  shore  of  footsteps. 
He  came,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  something  extraordinary 
and  superhuman  had  happened,  and  that  one  of  those  lovely  fairies, 
of  which  he  had  heard  his  nurse  talk  so  often,  had  appeared. 

Count  Erwin  was  well  aware  that  these  spirits  never  showed  them¬ 
selves,  without  a  certain  purpose,  to  the  children  of  the  earth,  that  they 
fall  sometimes  in  love  with  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood  and  rendered 
him  either  beyond  all  description  happy  or  plunged  him  into  utter 
despair  and  misfortune— but  to  become  the  hero  of  such  an  adventure, 
to  brave  its  dangers  or  to  succumb,  was  exactly  what  he  longed  and 
yearned  for — and  already  the  thought  of  such  an  adventure  filled  his 
heart  with  an  unknown  passion  and  happiness. 

But  how  could  he  approach  this  misty  fleeting  being?  Who  could 
give  him  sound  and  reliable  advice?  that  was  the  question.  He  did 
not  dare  to  confide  his  plans  to  his  sister,  she  so  intensely  fond  of  him, 
was  sure  to  be  terribly  frightened,  and  to  answer  only  with  tears  and 
lamentations.  The  Chaplain?  He  had  shown  the  pi’evious  day  such 
borrow  and  anxiety,  that  it  was  not  likely  he  would  assist  him  except 
by  exhortation  of  ghosts  and  other  devils  and  by  sprinkling  holy 
water.  The  huntsman  Martin?  He  could  trust  him,  besides  it  was 
more  than  surmised  that  he  had  been  in  contact  with  spirits  before, 
and  had  actually  beheld  the  sports  of  imps  and  ghosts  in  the  forest 
close  to  the  mouth  of  an  old  mine,  which  had  not  been  worked  for 


centuries,  yes  he  had  even  seen  [the  crowning  of  their  queen  with  a 
coi’onet  resplendent  with  rubies — but  after  all,  it  was  uncertain  if 
Martin  would  be  able  to  handle  so  much  fairer  and  airier  a  spirit,  as 
the  maiden  on  the  lake. 

But  suddenly  the  clouds  on  his  foi’ehead  disperse  and  his  face  be¬ 
comes  radiant.  He  has  found  the  desired  assistance,  and^forthwith 
ascends  the  Castle  hill,  crosses  the  Courtyard  and  directs  his  steps  to 
a  solitary  tower,  still  in  the  inclosure  of  the  castle  ramparts,  but  at 
the  extreme  end  near  the  borders  of  the  woods.  On  the  tower  waves 
the  pi'oud  banner  of  the  Donnersburgs  in  the  wiixd,  below  it  is  a  door. 
Count  Erwin  knocked  three  times,  but  receiving  no  answer,  he  opened 
it,  and  called,  standing  on  the  dooi-step :  “Mother  Warbede,  hast 
thou  a  moment  to  spare  and  wilt  thou  hear  me?”  He  could  not  see 
the  pei'son  he  had  called,  for  she  was  sitting  in  a  high  backed  arm  chair, 
her  back  turned  towards  the  door  but  presently  he  heard  a  soft,  sweet 
voice  replying  :  “  Come  nearer,  my  child,  and  if  thou  hast  something 

to  relate  of  importance,  thou  mayst  speak.” 

The  Count  entered,  stepped  up  close  to  the  chair  and  bent  his  head 
down  upon  the  face  of  an  old,  old  woman,  who  lay,  her  eyes  closed, 
stretched  out  in  the  chair ;  but  who  gave  him  to  understand  by  a 
slight  move  of  the  hand,  that  she  was  ready  to  hear  him. 

What  a  strange  face  that  of  Mother  Warbede  !  Old,  old,  old,  as  old 
as  the  hills,  a  snow  white  bony  foi’ehead,  sunken  cheeks,  faded  lips, 
and  still  everywhere  visible  the  traces  of  rare  and  exquisite  beauty. 
Strange,  strange,  strange,  there  is  no  stiffness,  nowhere  the  unmis¬ 
takable  helplessness  of  old  age  visible,  there  she  lays  sti’etched  out  at 
full  length,  her  eyes  closed,  her  exti’emely  small  feet  crossed  and  in 
an  easy  position,  her  left  arm  rests  gx’acefully  under  her  head,  while 
her  body  appeal’s  young,  nimble,  yea,  elegant,  her  head  is  old,  old, 
old  and  withered,  but  shows  still  the  .signs  of  former  marvelous 
beauty. 

And  who  is  Mother  Warbede  ?  For  that  was  the  name  Count  Erwin 
gave  to  the  strange  old  being.  Nobody  knew  her,  at  least  nobody 
who  lived  now  at  the  castle,  and  none  of  the  inmates  of  the  village  at 
the  foot  of  the  Donnersbei’g  Castle,  although  afew  men  of  an  extreme 
old  age  resided  there,  who  had  been  frequent  visitors  to  the  Castle. 
One  only,  Melchior  by  name,  a  shepherd,  x’emembered  having  heard 
people  say  when  he  was  very  young,  that  old  Warbede  inhabited  the 
tower  apartment.  She  had  become  a  tradition  from  father  to  son, 
yes  from  gi-andfather  and  gi’eat  grandfather  to  grand  and  great 
grand  children,  and  her  very  existence  had  become  and  was  now  a 
myth.  Only  in  one  instance  she  was  mentioned  in  the  oldest  part  of 
the  family  record,  there  it  said  :  “  She  was  called  Warbede,  and  she 
was  brought  to  the  upper  room  of  the  tower,  from  which  she  could 
look  dowix  on  the  convent,  in  which  Count  Willibald  lay  buried.” 
Unfortunately  several  leaves  of  this  l’ecord  had  been  destroyed,  the 
only  thing  which  could  be  deciphered  besides  the  above  lines  was, 
that  this  had  happened  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1020.  One  thing  was 
well  known,  that  the  old  Warbede  inhabited  the  tower  room  since 
immemorial  times,  that  she  seemed  to  take  no  notice  whatsoever  of 
her  surroundings  but  to  doze  continually  and  uninterruptedly.  It  is 
said,  that  on  nights,  when  the  full  moon  made  night  as  clear  as  day, 
she  opened  her  eyes  and  uttered  low  mournful  sighs,  it  was  also  said 
that  the  change  of  seasons  affected  her  greatly.  In  the  course  of 
time  she  had  also  shown  such  interest  in  a  scion  of  the  noble  house  of 
Donnersberge  that  she  asked  questions  and  answered  queries,  some¬ 
what  in  the  same  way  as  pei’sons  ask  and  reply,  when  in  a  magnetic 
trance. 

Mother  Warbede  had  always  shown  to  Count  Erwin  an  interest 
which  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  at  his  approach  a  strange  sad  smile 
glided  over  her  face,  and  once  she  looked  at  him  with  such  a  fiery, 
piercing  look,  that  he  shook  from  head  to  foot.  Now  standing  before 
her  he  bent  down  and  asked  :  “  Mother  Warbede,  I  have  come  to  ask 
a  question.” 

“  I  know  it,  I  know  it.” 

“Then  you  know  also  what  happened  last  night  on  the  ice?” 

“  I  know  it,  I  know  it.” 

“  Arc  you  also  aware  that  the  strange  maiden  has  singularly  fasci- 
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nated  me,  and  that  I  will  be  unable  to  resist  if  she  should  return  to¬ 
morrow  night?” 

A  scarcely  audible  sigh  was  the  only  answer. 

“  I  came  to  ask  your  advice,  dear  Mother  Warbede.” 

She  shook  herjhead. 

“  Shall  I  not  approach  the  maiden,  or  do  you  refuse  to  give  me 
counsel?” 

“I  can  not — I  dare  not — not  yet,”  she  replied  with  a  deep  sigh. 

“  Not  yet,  you  say,  but  perhaps  later?” 

“Later,  when  the  time  has  arrived.” 

“  Then  you  know  the  mysterious  maiden?” 

“  I  do.” 

“And  will  you  not  inform  me,  how  I  can  approach  her?” 

“  I  dare  not.” 

Saying  the  last  words  another  deep  sigh  escaped  her  lips,  then  she 
raised  her  eyelids  for  a  moment,  only  for  a  moment,  hut  a  bright, 
brilliant,  fiery  beam  darted  from  her  eye  over  to  the  grey  walls  of  the 
convent,  which  in  winter  time,  when  the  snow  covers  the  ground,  can 
be  seen  distinctly  far  better  than  in  summer,  when  it  is  hid  by  the 
luxuriant  foliage  of  the  aged  trees. 

After  this  Warbede  relapsed  into  an  almost  lifeless  state,  and  Count 
Erwin  left  the  tower  chamber  softly  and  silently  as  he  had  entered  it. 


LA  GIT  ANA. — ( Continuation ,) 

(THE  bull-fight.) 

In  the  mean  time  a  young  lady  had  entered  the  box,  and  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  an  elderly,  rather  cross  looking  dame,  who,  to  judge  from 
the  respectful  bow  with  which  she  offered  her  a  chair,  occupied  prob¬ 
ably  the  position  of  Duenna  or  hired  companion.  The  young  lady, 
after  stepping  to  the  Balustrade  of  the  box  and  throwing  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  assembly,  accepted  the  chair  and  sat  down  and  hid  her¬ 
self  behind  an  enormous  fan,  which  an  old  grey-haired  gentleman, 
dressed  in  black  velvet  from  head  to  foot,  handed  her. 

“Oh  how  beautiful  she  is,”  replied  the  young  man,  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  box.  And  to  judge  from  the  enchanting  looks,  this  was  the  opin¬ 
ion  not  only  of  Don  Ruez  but  of  the  whole  assembly. 

Several  persons  entered  the  box  of  La  Gitana,  they  remained, 
however,  in  the  baclcguard;  when  they  stepped  forward,  they  at¬ 
tracted  general  attention  by  their  athletic  forms,  their  dark  complex¬ 
ion  and  eyes,  and  their  careless  deportment.  They  all  wore  the  Man- 
gala  costume  in  gaudy  colors,  and  carried  a  heavy  navaja  in  their 
belts. 

That  fabulous  princess  is  well  guarded,  remarked  the  young  man, 
sitting  in  the  next  box,  “  I  know  two  of  her  followers;  one  is  Este¬ 
ban,  the  renowned  Torera  and  famous  smuggler.  Some  say  he  is  a 
gipsy,  others  believe  him  descended  in  direct  line  from  the  Moors. 

“In  the  latter  case,  he  will  be  able  to  show  a  brilliant  pedigree,” 
said  Don  Ruez  laughing.  “  But  I  cannot  conceive,  how  such  a  jewel, 
such  a  pearl  can  come  in  such  society.” 

“  It  looks  as  if  she  treated  these  people  more  as  servants  than  as 
companions.” 

Don  Alonzo  had,  like  the  other  gentlemen,  looked  with  interest  at 
the  Gitana.  In  fact  he  seemed  completely  fascinated,  and  found 
only  time  to  ask,  “  Who  is  that  lady,  Don  Ruez,  which  you  call  La 
Gitana,”  after  she  had  hidden  her  beautiful  face  behind  the  fan. 

“  Nobody  knows !” 

“Then  she  does  not  live  in  Granada?” 

“  Even  that  information  I  cannot  give  you.  All  what  is  known  of 
her  is,  that  she  made  her  appearance  a  few  days  ago  on  the  Paseo  or 
public  promenade,  in  company  with  the  same  stern  old  man  and  the 
elderly  lady  you  see  with  her  now,  and  that  the  same  Esteban  and 
two  or  three  of  his  comrades,  walked  a  few  steps  behind  her. 

“  A  nice  company,  indeed  !”  remarked  Don  Bernaldino. 

“Pretty  mixed,”  said  Don  Alonzo,  but  “he  added,”  she  is  no 
doubt  exquisitely  beautiful.” 

Donna  Josefor  paid  little  attention  to  the  conversation,  from  time  to 
time  she  lent  back  in  her  chair  and  whispered  a  few  words  to  Don 
Garcia  behind  her  face.  Sanchita  on  the  contrary  watched  the  face  of 
Don  Alonzo  with  intense  interest,  and  seeing  that  his  eyes  were  rivet- 


ted  on  the  Gitana’s  box,  she  said  sneeringly :  “  She  is  no  doubt 
beautiful,  but  after  all  nothing  but  a  gipsy,  and  that  means  low,  de- 
ceiptful  and — a  wit  Si.  Yes  Father  Simon  assured  me  only  the  other 
day,  that  these  gipsies  had  a  witchsalve,  with  which  they  besmeared 
themselves  to  become  for  a  few  hours  beautiful  like  a  Moorish 
princess.” 

“Like  queen  Linderaja,”  said  Don  Alonzo,  watching  closely  the 
play  of  the  Gitana’s  fan,  in  hope  that  she  would  lower  it  entirely. 

“Don’t  you  think,  Don  Bernaldino,  that  my  opinion  of  gipsies  is 
correct  ?  asked  the  little  lady.  You  must  know  best,  my  dear  brother, 
for  you  are  so  often  in  their  company.” 

“By the  immortal  Cid,”  replied  Don  Bernaldino,  laughing,  “what 
do  do  you  want,  Minna?  Let  the  gipsies,  male  and  female,  alone,  and 
if  they  use  witchsalve,  what  is  it  to  you  ?  ” 

“Don’t  you  agree  with  me,  Don  Alonzo?” 

“  Certainly,  but  tell  me  Don  Bernaldino,  don’t  you  really  think 
that  beautiful  girl  is  a  gipsy  ?  ” 

“  To  judge  from  her  appearance,  certainly  not ;  to  judge  from  he1’ 
society,  yes, — for  these  people  have  no  intercourse  with  strangers  and 
take  jealous  care  of  their  old  customs.  If  the  beautiful  girl  did  not 
belong  to  their  tribe,  or  had  at  least  been  brought  up  from  infancy 
with  them,  they  would  not  tolerate  tier  now  amongst  them.” 

“  Where  do  these  people  live  here  in  Granada?  Do  they  inhabit 
separate  quarters  as  by  us  Trianon  in  Sevilla?  My  brother  Don  Ber¬ 
naldino  can  give  you  the  best  information,”  said  Sanchita,  who  had 
listened  with  great  attention  to  all  that  had  been  said,  “  for  lie  him¬ 
self  owns  a  bouse  in  the  Albayciu.” 

“They  live  there? — in  the  former  supurb  of  the  knights — how  times 
change  !  ” 

It  was  now  past  three  o’clock,  but  the  Governor,  the  highest  civil 
officer,  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  people  began  to  be  restless.  The 
bulls  bellowed  impatiently  in  the  stables;  the  picadores  had  mounted 
their  lean  horses ;  the  Cliulos,  splendidly  dressed,  their  hair  curled 
and  frizzed,  the  dandies  of  the  arena,  walked,  smoking  cigarettes, 
around  the  circles  and  passed  the  ladies  “  enrevere  ;  ”  the  Campeo- 
dores  and  Bandilleros,  wearing  their  little  mantels  of  bright  colored 
silk,  rocked  to  and  fro  to  try  the  elasticity  of  their  limbs,  and  the 
Espados,  the  principal  performers  in  a  bullfight,  looked  at  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  the  Governor,  impatient  to  begin  the  fight. 

Several  minutes  after  three  have  passed,  the  Governor  has  not  yet 
arrived — the  people  read  the  programmes  and  criticize  the  bulls. 

“If  I  can  believe  the  programme,  we  will  have  some  fun— they 
seem  brave  and  will  kill  a  dozen  horses,”  said  one. 

“Humbug!  I  bet  they  are  nothing  but  fattened  bull-calves,  and 
will  turn  out  cowards  and  Marajos  !  ”  replied  another. 

“Don’t  spoil  my  pleasure  beforehand,  Cabalbro  ;  be  silent!”  said 
a  pretty  Manola.  “  You  better  peel  that  orange  for  me,  while  I  light 
my  cigarette.” 

“  Here  is  fire,  my  pet !  and  here  a  pair  of  Tenacillos,  (little  pincers 
to  hold  the  cigarette)  use  them,  my  charmer,  or  you  will  burn  yonr 
little  fingers — they  are  such  darling  fingers,  they  fit  to  the  body  as 
well  as  a  leaf  to  a  flower.  How  pretty  you  look,  to-day,  Paquila  !” 

The  whole  arena  is  filled  with  the  aroma  of  cigarettes  and  oranges, 
of  which  the  peel  is  thrown  all  over  the  house.  Sometimes  they  hit 
the  wrong  person,  he  rises  angrily  and  dares  the  assailant,  knocks  at 
his  navaja,  and  makes  mean  as  if  he  were  going  to  pierce  his  enemy. 
Universal  laughter  rewards  him.  A  hundred  sticks  are  knocked 
against  the  barrier  or  tendida,  and  every  one  cries  :  Las  Taros,  las 
taros,  at  the  very  moment  the  Governor  enters  the  hall.  If  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  comes  late,  lie  may  consider  himself  extremely  lucky,  if  lie  is  not 
received  with  a  shower  of  orange  peel.  Now  the  noise  and  uproar 
ceases,  and  the  Alquazil  rides  up  to  the  Governor’s  balcony  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  keys  of  the  stables,  a  symbolic  sign  and  permission  that 
the  fight  may  begin. 

The  trumpets  sound  and  the  first  bull  enters  the  arena  in  which 
the  Picadores  alone  are  awaiting  him.  They  are  on  horseback,  riding 
old  and  lean  horses  with  eyes  bandaged  so  that  they  do  not  retreat 
before  the  glaring  look  of  the  bulls.  They  are  armed  with  a  lance. 
If  the  Picadorc  is  lucky  and  agile,  he  keeps  the  bull  at  a  distance,  but 
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if  he  allows  the  fierce  animal  to  approach,  or  if  his  lance  instead  of 
wounding  the  bull  in  the  neck,  glides  along  his  back,  the  days  of  his 
horse  are  numbered,  for  then  the  bull  enraged  plunges  his  horns  in 
the  stead’s  belly  and  tears  him  to  shreads.  Directly  ahorse  falls,  the 
Campeadores  jump  over  the  fence  in  the  arena  and  try  by  means  of 
their  little  mantles  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  bull  from  their  fallen 
comrade,  which,  with  rare  exception,  they  generally  succeed  in  doing. 
But  perhaps  a  second  or  a  third  horse  has  met  the  same  fate,  and  by 
his  death  raised  the  glory  and  splendor,  and  interest  in  the  bull  fight, 
for  the  more  horses  are  killed,  or  carried  away  bleeding  and  disabled, 
the  greater  the  excitement  and  delight  of  the  Spanish  public,  which 
shows  not  a  particle  of  pity  for  the  dumb  creation. 

A  large  number  of  horses  have  already  been  sacrificed,  but  the  bull 
shows  no  signs  of  fatigue.  There  he  stands,  firm,  almost  immova¬ 
ble,  the  head  bent  downwards,  on  his  short  legs.  Ostensibly  he 
treats  the  Campeadores,  who  try  to  tease  and  vex  him,  with  utmost 
contempt,  but  in  fact  his  blooded  eyes  watch  every  one  of  their  move¬ 
ments.  The  public  is  delighted  with  this  bull,  he  will  not  give  in,  or 
run  away,  but  fight,  and  attack  with  his  head  and  strike  with  fearful 
power  in  an  upward  direction.  Banderillas  and  even  Espadas  better 
be  on  their  guard. 

A  dozen  of  the  former  now  appear  in  the  arena  armed  with  little 
two  feet  long  arrows  ornamented  with  stripes  of  yellow,  red  and 
green  paper,  which  they  try  to  Listen  in  the  neck  on  both  sides  of  the 
black  line,  which  marks  the  spinal  cord  of  the  animal.  This  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  undertaking,  for  the  bull  rushes  straight  forward  and  tries  to 
toss  them  in  the  air,  but  the  agile  Handerillos  moves,  while  the 
breathlessly  gazing  public  thinks  he  is  already  caught  by  his  horns, 
swiftly  from  the  right  side  to  the  left,  turns  on  his  heels  and  jumps 
aside  while  the  infuriated  animal,  smarting  front  the  pain  the  arrow 
occasions,  rushes  headlong  forward.  Soon  another  and  another  of 
these  arrows  are  thrown  and  fastened  in  the  neck  of  the  bull,  until  in 
fearful  wild  rage  he  runs  with  foaming  mouth  hither  and  thither, 
lashes  his  sides  with  his  tail,  stamps  the  earth  with  his  hoofs,  roars 
and  throws  the  sand,  in  wild  desi>-e  to  fight,  high  up  into  the  air. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators  grows  in  the  proportion  with  the 
pluck  of  the  animal ;  but  all  noise  ceases  immediately,  one  of  the 
famous  Espadas  enters  the  arena  to  engage  the  ferocious  brute  in 
single  combat.  Even  the  Tora  seems  instinctively  to  feel  that  his 
worst  enemy  has  appeared  on  the  scene.  Seemingly  unconcerned,  the 
daintily  dressed  Espada,  carrying  a  long  sword  point  downwards  and 
wearing  a  short,  red  mantle,  walks  across  the  circle  with  steps  worthy 
of  a  dancing  master.  He  salutes  the  governor  with  a  graceful  bow, 
walks  slowly  to  the  bull  and  places  himself  right  opposite  him.  The 
brute,  with  subdued,  well  calculated  rage,  retreats  a  few  steps,  to 
begin  the  fight  immediately  by  plying  against  the  red  mantle,  and 
almost  touching  the  chest  of  the  Espada.  The  more  dangerous  the 
assault  and  attack  appear  to  the  public,  and  the  quicker  and  neater 
the  Espado  turns — the  greater  the  glee  of  the  people.  The  little 
game  is  repeated  again  and  again,  old  frequenters  of  these  shows  feel 
little  interest  in  it  and  continue  to  smoke  their  cigarettes,  but  they 
quickly  throw  them  away,  when  they  see  from  the  change  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  Espada,  that  a  fight  for  life  is  to  begin  in  earnest.  Then 
the  figure  of  the  Espada  seems  literally  to  rise  and  grow,  his  features 
show  an  indescribable  expression  of  daring  and  pride,  his  eye  flashes 
fire  and  he  grasps  nervously  and  tighter  and  firmer  the  hilt  of  his 
sword.  The  bull  repeats  his  attack,  but  the  Espada  instead  of  esca¬ 
ping  by  moving  aside,  awaits  him,  bends  his  body  back,  leans  on  his 
left  foot,  and  the  moment  the  animal  comes  in  his  reach,  falls  out  and 
strikes  him  with  the  point  of  his-sword  on  a  certain  spot  between  the 
horns.  If  he  succeeds  in  piercing  this  spot,  the  bull  falls  down  dead 
as  if  struck  by  lightning. 

Enthusiastic  clapping  of  the  hands  of  the  ladies  and  uproarious 
applause  of  the  men  reward  the  victor.  Presently  a  mule  team  gaily 
decked  with  tinsel  and  flowers,  little  bells  and  flags  enters  the  arena 
and  carries  away  the  carcass. 

{To  be  continued.) 


School  Items. 


— The  Greensboro  Law  School  has  now  a  powerful  rival  in  the 
University  Law  School. 

— The  fall  of  the  thermometer  from  104  to  90  has  given  rise  to  the 
accustomed  number  of  pic  nics  and  summer  pastimes. 

— The  cost  of  a  legal  education  is  now  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Chapel  Hill  is  celebrated  as  a  place  where  good  food  is  served  cheap. 

— Jonas  J.  Carr,  Horner  School,  1S74,  is  in  Colorado.  We  learn 
with  pleasure  of  his  success  in  the  beyond-the-father-of-waters  land. 

—Henry  nardison,  1873-’74,  Horner  School,  has  directed  his  ener¬ 
gies  in  a  mercantile  direction.  He  resides  in  Williamston,  N.  C.,  and 
is  a  successful  man. 

— Williamson  W.  Fuller,  Esq.,  Horner  School,  lS74-’7a,  is  practic¬ 
ing  law  in  Durham,  1ST.  C.  With  his  inherited  talents  and  his  suavity 
of  manner,  his  future  is  his  own. 

— Donnell  Gilliamj  Horner  School,  1874^’7o,  son  of  Maj.  H.  A.  Gil¬ 
liam,  is  a  student  of  law  at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Dignified,  reserved, 
studious,  the  man  and  the  profession  have  met. 

— We  learn  with  pleasure  that  Hon.  John  Manning,  of  Chatham, 
has  been  elected  Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Of  the  man  we  need  say  nothing.  lie  is  kind,  painstaking 
and  sympathetic.  More,  he  is  industrious,  erudite,  profound. 

—Roger  A.  Smith,  Esq.,  son  of  Hon.  W.  A.  Smith,  and  who  was  a 
student  in  the  Ilorner  School  during  the  years  1873-’74-’75,  has  re¬ 
cently  taken  unto  himself  a  wife.  His  base  ball  proclivities  must 
now  be  curtailed.  Those  of  the  old  boys  who  knew  him  wish  him  all 
happiness. 

— At  Elmwood,  the  manor  of  the  Gregory’s,  on  the  19th  inst.,  we 
attended  the  most  enjoyable  pic  nic  of  the  season. 

The  same  night  we  attended  a  private  entertainment  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  J.  II.  Horner.  We  append  a  programme  : 

Complimentary  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Graham  and  lady.  - — 

“  The  Famine  ” — “  Hiawatha.” — Longfellow.  Miss  Julia - 

“The  Happiest  Couple  ” — “  School  for  Scandal.” — Sheridan. 

Courtship  under  Difficulties. 

A  bad  boy’s  Diary.  Miss  Nina - 

“  Courtship  of  Elder  Sniffles  ” — “  Widow  Bedott  Papers.” 

The  spirit  of  each  piece  was  clearly  appreciated  and  developed  by 
the  youthful  actors. 

The  rendition  of  “Widow  Bedott  and  Elder  Sniffles  ”  was  perfect. 
And  just  here  tho’  I  be  a  school  boy,  let  me  ask  a  question  :  eh-em. 
Why  do  not  all  families  have  these  private  theatricals?  A  birthday 
comes  but  once  a  year  -it  ought  to  be  celebrated.  Let  the  children 
commit  a  farce  or  even  something  more  serious.  They  enjoy  it.  It 
is  improving.  It  develops  a  literary  taste.  When  they  are  old 
enough  to  read  the  fountain  of  profane  literature,  Shakspeare,  they 
will  revel  in  his  flow  of  wisdom. 


Miscellaneous. 


— Stuttgard,  in  Germany,  is  to  have  an  American  Free  Library. 

—Pope  Leo  XIII,  is  said  to  employ  his  leisure  hours  in  writing  Latin  verses. 

— Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  will  issue  here  the  first  instalment  of  the  Talley¬ 
rand  Memoirs. 

—The  Longmans  have  taken  500  copies  of  Jefferson  Davis’s  “  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Confederate  Government.” 

— At  a  meeting  of  students  and  members  of  the  University  of  Edinburg,  it 
was  resolved  to  raise  a  memorial  to  Carlyle. 

—Carlyle  left  by  his  will  all  the  works  collected  in  the  preparation  of  “Crom¬ 
well's  Letters  and  Speeches,”  and  the  “  Life  of  Frederick  the  Great,”  to  the 
library  of  Plarvard  University,  in  token  of  his  good  will  towards  this  country. 

— “  In  kind  and  degree,”  writes  Mr.  Horton  Maeauley  in  Baldwin’s  Monthly, 
“  press  blunders  are  apparently  illimitable,  and  to  introduce  each  variety  in 
a  single  short  sketch,  would  baffle  the  powers  of  so  good  a  condenser  as  Pas¬ 
cal  or  the  late  Samuel  Bowles.  We  trust  that  we  have  given  the  reader  at 
least  a  fleeting  view  of  a  fertile  field,  and,  as  a  matchless  1  mot  de  la  fin,’  we 
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offer  the  following,  which  is  said  to  be  of  English  origin,  and  which  will  af¬ 
ford  an  example  of  the  chaos  produced  when  several  different  items  are 
mixed  by  a  careless  compositor.  Dr.  Mudge  had  been  presented  with  a  gold¬ 
headed  cane,  and  the  same  week  a  patent  pig-lcilling  and  sausage-making 
machine  had  been  exhibited  in  the  village  of  which  he  was  pastor.  The  un¬ 
paralleled  Caxtonian  who  made  up  the  forms  got  the  two  locals  frightfully 
entangled,  with  this  appalling  result:  ‘Several  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mudge’s  friends 
called  upon  him  yesterday,  and,  after  a  conversation,  the  unsuspecting  pig 
was  seized  by  the  hind  leg,  and  slid  along  a  beam  until  he  reached  the  hot 
water  tank.  His  friends  explained  the  object  of  their  visit,  and  presented 
him  with  a  very  handsome  gold-headed  butcher,  who  grabbed  him  by  the 
tail,  swung  him  round,  cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  the  carcass  was  in  the  water.  Thereupon  lie  came  forward,  and  said 
that  there  were  times  when  the  feelings  overpowered  one,  and  for  that  reason 
he  would  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  to  thank  those  around  him  for  the 
manner  in  which  such  a  huge  animal  was  cut  into  fragments  was  simply 
astonishing.  The  doctor  concluded  his  remarks,  when  the  machine  seized 
him,  and  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it,  the  pig  was  cut  into  fragments 
and  worked  up  into  delicious  sausage.  The  occasion  will  be  long  remembered 
by  the  doctor’s  friends  as  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  their  lives.  The  best 
pieces  can  be  procured  for  tenpence  a  pound,  and  we  are  sure  that  those  who 
have  sat  so  long  under  his  ministry  will  rejoice  that  he  has  been  treated  so 
handsomely.’  ” 

— The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Republican  has  this 
notice  of  the  new  proprietors  of  the  Evening  Post,  to  whom,  it  is  said,  Mr. 
David  A.  Wells  should  be  added:  “Horace  White,  for  years  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  in  which  he  still  owns  a  considerable  interest,  has  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  having  grown  rich  by  railway  operations  since  coming  to  New  York 
to  live.  But  he  still  has  a  fondness  for  writing,  as  is  shown  by  his  frequent 
communications  to  the  daily  press  and  to  periodical  literature.  He  will  now 
have  his  own  vehicle  ior  the  expression  of  his  opinion,  and  will  be,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  a  freqnent  contributor  to  the  editorial  page  of  the  Post.  He  had  no 
idea  of  resigning  his  treasurership,  or  of  discontinuing  his  financial  opera¬ 
tions.  Edwin  L.  Godkin,  long  editor  of  the  Nation,  will  become  in  due  time, 
it  is  said,  editorial  manager  of  the  Post,  his  present  intention  being  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  his  weekly,  so  as  to  give  his  exclusive  attention  to  the  daily.  6odkin 
is  Irish  by  birth,  and  was  educated  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast;  served  an 
apprenticeship  on  the  London  Daily  News,  and  came  to  this  country  first  as 
correspondent  of  the  News,  making  a  tour  of  the  South  in  such  capacity  in 
1856-7.  He  afterward  decided  to  make  his  home  here,  and  studied  law  with 
David  Dudly  Field.  His  health  breaking  down,  he  went  to  Europe  to  recupe¬ 
rate  it  by  travel,  and  after  coming  back  wrote  regularly  for  the  Times  here, 
and  also  corresponded  with  the  London  News.  Finally  he  got  possession  of 
■til0-  Nation,  which  had  originally  been  set  up,  I  believe,  by  several  capital¬ 
ists  in  Boston,  as  an  organ  for  the  advancement  of  the  freedmen.  Godkin 
changed  all  that,  turning  the  paper  into  a  journal  of  literature,  opinion  and 
independent  politics,  and  has  thus  given  it  broad  and  deserved  feme.  Carl 
Schurz  must  be  much  pleased  to  have  an  important  and  influential  editorial 
seat  in  the  metropolis,  where  he  can  express  his  multitudinous  views  on 
politics  and  other  subjects  without  let  or  hindrance.  He  is  to  be  the  chief 
leader  writer,  and  will  not  fail  to  attract  marked  attention  by  his  able  and 
scholarly  articles.  He  is  a  born  member  of  the  opposition,  and  so,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent,  are  White  and  Godkin.  They  are  all  free-traders  and  independent  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  will  be  likely,  therefore,  to  agree,  although  they  represent  three 
different  nationalities — Germany,  America  and  Ireland.” 

—At  the  present  stage  of  advancement  in  scientific  research,  it  should  be  a 
matter  merely  of  expense  as  to  proper  ventilation  in  school  rooms,  public 
halls,  churches,  and  private  apartments,  for  scientists  have  devoted  not  a 
little  time  and  money  to  the  investigation  of  propermethods  of  warmingand 
at  the  same  time  ventilating  large  halls,  and  with  marked  success.  The 
principal  object  in  ventilation  is  to  get  rid  of  the  poisonous  gas  disengaged  in 
the  process  of  respiration,  which  is  a  kind  of  slow  combustion.  This  gas, 
carbon  dioxide,  is  very  poisonous  to  animal  life,  even  where  greatly  diluted 
with  air,  and  is  the  more  dangerous  on  account  of  its  having  both  an  agreea¬ 
ble  taste  and  smell. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  about  one-third  greater  than  that  of  air,  and  hence  its 
tendency  to  settle  down  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  room.  Here 
rests  the  common  error  in  regard  to  ventilation.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  pure  air  should  be  forced  in  at  the  bottom  of  a  room  and  the  lighter 
warm  air  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the  top ;  but  the  light  warm  air  is  not  the 
poisonous  part ;  hence  the  process  should  be  reversed,  and  fresh  air  forced  in 
at  the  top  of  the  room  and  the  poisonous  gas  be  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
bottom.  The  largo  lire  places,  common  through  the  South,  are  specially 
fitted  for  this  purpose.  The  fires  kindled  in  winter  cause  a  current  of  air  to 
flow  up  the  chimney,  and  a  room  of  ordinary  size  is  well  ventilated  by 
means  of  one  fire  place.  Where  halls  are  too  large  to  be  heated  by  a  fire  of 
this  kind,  other  methods  of  ventilating  and  heating  must  be  resorted  to,  such 
as  air  conveyed  in  and  out  through  pipes,  where  stoves  are  used, and  the  hall 
otherwise  kept  close.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  however,  that  stoves  are  becoming 
so  common  and  taking  the  place  of  the  old  methods  of  warming  small  rooms, 
the  only  advantage  being  that  a  greater  proportion  of  material  burned  is 
utilized  in  the  form  of  heat.  It  is  done,  however,  at  the  expense  of  health  and 
comfort.  In  summer,  windows  and  doors  properly  placed  will  furnish  suffi¬ 
cient  ventilation,  then  they  can  be  freely  thrown  open.  The  fact  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  room  being  warm,  is  no  sign  that  it  is  impure.  Most  people 


can  stand  without  serious  injury  a  heated  room,  but  none  can  endure  an  at¬ 
mosphere  contaminated  by  poisonous  gases.  These  must  be  removed  or  se¬ 
rious  injury  will  Result. 

— We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Peace  Institute  which  appears 
in  this  issue.  This  celebrated  school  has  not  its  superior  in  the  South.  The 
building  is  spacious,  well  ventilated,  heated  tliroughoutby  steam,  (apparatus 
for  this  purpose,  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  kind,  being  substituted  for 
hot  air  furnaces,)  lighted  with  gas,  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water  on  each 
floor,  situated  in  a  beautiful  grove,  located  in  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  North 
Carolina,  famous  for  health,  refinement  and  religious  culture,  offers  advan¬ 
tages  unsurpassed  as  an  institution  of  learning. 

It  lias  all  the  appliances  and  apparatus  for  illustrating  and  teaching  tile 
sciences  of  astronomy,  botany,  geology,  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy, 
including  a  fine  cabinet  of  minerals  and  shells. 

The  session  closed  with  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  pupils,  (being  an 
increase  of  fifty-eight  over  the  previous  year,)  from  six  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  course  of  study  is  comprehensive,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  elective, 
the  standard  of  graduation  high,  the  training  moral,  intellectual  and  physi¬ 
cal,  thorough,  the  discipline  strict  but  mild,  the  supervision  exercised  being 
as  near  the  wholesome  restraint  of  home,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  boarding  school 
to  attain. 

The  Burwells,  father  and  son,  have  long  occupied  the  foremost  rank  of 
female  educators,  the  senior  having  had  an  experience  of  half  a  century,  the 
son  twenty-two  years,  and  two  daughters  are  now  among  the  corps  of  effi¬ 
cient  teachers.  We  do  not  know  of  another  institution  of  learning  in  which 
three  generations  of  one  family  are  represented,  and  such  long-continued, 
persistent  and  effectual  effort  has  superinduced  pre-eminent  fitness  in  this 
family  for  teaching  females. 

It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  no  school  has  a  better  teacher  of  Music  than 
Professor  Bauman,  who  has  a  wonderful  faculty  of  developing  musical  talent 
in  his  pupils,  and  apparently  the  power  of  creating  talent  in  that  direction. 

The  institution,  although  unsectarian,  is  under  Presbyterian  influences, 
without  interference  with  the  denominational  views  of  the  pupils.  Parents 
who  have  daughters  to  educate  can  not  secure  for  them  better  intellectual 
and  moral  training  than  this  institution  affords. 

— It  is  a  circumstance  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Davis  in  his  work, 
“  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government,”  has  allowed  himself  to 
be  so  influenced  by  prej  udices  and  preferences.  Many  parts  of  his  book  have 
a  tendency  to  renew  the  ill  feelings  between  the  North  and  South,  which 
have  been  gradually  lessening  since  our  sad  and  unsuccessful  struggle.  It 
was  hoped  and  expected  that  Mr.  Davis  would  give  a  full,  correct  and  impar¬ 
tial  history  of  the  inner  proceedings  of  the  Confederacy,  having  in  his  pos¬ 
session  documents  and  facts  known  to  none  other.  As  a  historian  he  should 
have  taken  an  outside  view  of  the  Confederacy  and  stated  facts,  with  expla¬ 
nations  which  he  alone  could  give.  To  give  some  idea  of  what  view  others 
take  of  his  work,  we  give  here  an  extract  from  “  The  Nation,”  which  how¬ 
ever,  we  think,  is  most  too  severe,  still  it  shows  to  what  criticism  Mr.  Davis 
has  laid  himself  open.  In  a  review  of  ihe  work  we  find  “  The  Nation”  say¬ 
ing  :  “  To  the  younger  men  of  the  South,  who  have  learned  to  rejoice  at  the 
extinction  of  slavery,  and  who  see  that  the  hire  of  free  laborers  is  more  prof¬ 
itable  as  well  as  more  humane  than  slavery,  Mr.  Davis’s  apotheosis  of  the 
obsolete  wrong  and  folly  will  be  curious  reading. 

“  Generally,”  he  says,  “  they  [the  bondmen  of  the  South]  were  born  the 
slaves  of  barbarian  masters,  untaught  in  all  the  useful  arts  and  occupations, 
reared  in  heathen  darkness  and  sold  by  heathen  masters.  They  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  shores  enlightened  by  the  rays  of  Christianity.  There,  put  to  servi¬ 
tude,  they  were  trained  in  the  gentle  arts  of  peace  and  order  and  civilization; 
they  increased  from  a  few  unprofitable  savages  to  millions  of  efficient  Chris¬ 
tian  laborers.  Their  servile  instincts  rendered  them  contented  with  their 
lot,  and  their  patient  toil  blessed  the  land  of  their  abode  with  unmeasured 
riches.  *  *  *  Never  was  there  happier  dependence  of  labor  and 

capital  on  each  other.  The  tempter  came,  like  the  serpent  in  Eden,  and  de¬ 
coyed  them  with  the  magic  word  of ‘freedom.’  ” 

“  He  who  can  speak  thus  of  the  disgrace  of  civilization  which  no  govern¬ 
ment  of  Europe  or  America  now  pretends  to  uphold  (Spain  and  Brazil  hav¬ 
ing  entered  upon  the  process  of  emancipation)  is  so  far  behind  his  time  that 
his  opinions  will  have  no  weight  with  any  who  have  learned  to  take  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  being  abreast  with  the  world’s  progress. 

“  Let  a  book  be  good  or  bad,  if  it  has  the  element  of  popularity  in  it  it  will 
succeed,  in  spite  of  the  righteous  or  unrighteous  wrath  of  reviewers.  And,  if 
a  book  has  not  the  salt  of  popularity  in  it  no  amount  of  favorable  or  even  of 
gushing  notices  will  rescue  it  from  neglect.  Every  great  poet  of  the  century 
—except,  perhaps,  Scott— was  violently  attacked  in  his  beginnings.  It  was 
partly  pedantry,  partly  dullness,  partly  political  spite,  that  caused  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review  to  speak  of  ‘  Christabel '  as  ‘  a  miserable  piece  of  coxcombry 
and  shuttling;’  while  the  thin  and  precious  volume  that  contains  ‘Kubla 
Khan  ’  was  ‘  one  of  the  most  notable  pieces  of  impertinence  of  which  the 
press  has  lately  been  guilty.  *  *  With  one  exception,  there  is  literally  not 
one  couplet  in  the  publication  before  us  which  would  be  reckoned  poetry,  or 
even  sense,  were  it  found  in  the  corner  of  a  newspaper  or  upon  the  window 
of  an  inn.’  This  blatant  nonsense  no  more  harmed  Coleridge  than  Jeffrey’s.” 
Saturday  Review. 
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LET  EVERY  NORTH  CAROLINIAN  ENCOUR¬ 
AGE  EDUCATION. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  Managers  of  the  Oxo¬ 
nian  to  make  money  out  of  it,  but  it  is  intended 
to  devote  the  proceeds  of  the  paper  to  its  improve" 
ment  and  usefulness.  With  a  large  patronage,  we 
hope  to  do  a  great  educational  work  in  the  State. 
Therefore,  let  every  North  Carolinian,  who  desires 
to  aid  in  a  good  work,  subscribe  to  the  Oxonian  at 
once,  and  every  friend  of  the  educational  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  people  assist  us  in  increasing  our  cir¬ 
culation.  Correspondence  on  interesting  topics 
solicited. 


SUMMER  SCHEDULE 


(FOR  BOTH  SEXES.) 

Strictly  Non-Sectarian.  Able  and  experienced 
Teachers.  Preparatory  and  Collegiate  Depart¬ 
ments.  Spacious  Building.  Fine  Library  and 
Apparatus.  A  pleasant  Educational  Home. 

Entire  Average  Expenses,  $170  per  year. 

Annual  session  extends  from  the  first  Monday  in 
September  to  the  second  Thursday  in  June. 

The  Institute  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  Slate  Nor¬ 
mal  Schools. 

For  Catalogue,  address 

S.  HASSELL,  A.  M.,  Principal, 
9-Gt.  Wilson,  N.  C. 


ATLANTIC  HOTEL, 

MOREHEAD,  N.  C. 

G.  W.  BLAOKNALL,  Proprietor. 

A  New  Sea-side  Resort 

OPEN 

June,  July,  August  &  September. 

CAPACITY  FOR  500  GUESTS. 


Atlantic  &  North  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  and  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroads. 


No.  48. 

STATIONS. 

No.  47. 

Leave. 

Arrive. 

8  OS  a.  m. 

Morehead, 

8  40  “ 

10  30  “ 

Newbern, 

6  48  “ 

12  07  p.  m. 

Kinston, 

6  05  “ 

1  45  p.  m. 

Goldsboro, 

3  45  “ 

4  05  “ 

Raleigh, 

2  22  “ 

5  10  “ 

Durham, 

12  10  p.  m. 

6  58  “ 

Company  Shops, 

10  44  “ 

8  37  “ 

Greensboro, 

9  35  “ 

9  12  “ 

High  Point, 

7  25  “ 

9  56  “ 

Lexington, 

6  30  “ 

11  17  “ 

Salisbury, 

5  56  “ 

12  26  a.  m. 

Statesville, 

2  20  “ 

2  11  “ 

Newton, 

12  27  a.  ni. 

2  52  “ 

Hickory, 

11  44  “ 

4  21  “ 

Morganton, 

10  22  “ 

4  44  “ 

Glen  Alpine, 

9  58  “ 

5  42  “ 

Marion, 

8  52  “ 

0  33  “ 

Old  Fort, 

8  02  “ 

7  15  “ 

Henry, 

7  50  “ 

9  00  “ 

Asheville, 

5  30  p.  m. 

Train  42  leaves  Charlotte  at  4:10  p.  m.,  Concord 
at  5:18  p.  m.,  arrive  at  Salisbury  at  0:00  p.  m. 

Train  42  leaves  Salisbury  at  11:10  a.  m.,  Concord 
at  12:00  p.  m  ,  arrive  at  Charlotte  atl  p.  m. 

Train  47  leaves  Charlotte  at  4  a.  m.,  Concord  at 
4:57  a.  m.  For  eastern  connection  read  from  Salis¬ 
bury  up. 

Train  48  leaves  Salisbury  at  10:03  p.  m.,  Concord 
at  11:30  p.  m.,  arrive  at  Charlotte  at  12:25  a.  m. 

No.  48.— Breakfast  at  Morehead ;  dinner  at  Golds¬ 
boro  ;  supper  at  Greensboro  or  Company  Sliops ; 
breakfast  at  Henry. 

No.  47. — Supper  at  Henry  :  breakfast  at  Greens¬ 
boro;  dinner  at  Goldsboro;  Supper  at  Morehead. 

Pullman  Palace  Sleepers  on  Nos.  48  and  47  be¬ 
tween  Greensboro  and  Henry  on  and  after  May  30, 
1881. 

A.  B.  ANDREWS, 
Superintendent. 


DAVIDSON  COLLEGE, 

MccklcnSnirg  County,  Y.  C. 


NEXT  COLLEGIATE  YEAR. 

September  S,  1SS! — Anise  55,  1S82. 


FACULTY : 

A.  D.  HEHBURN,  D  D.,  Professor  of  Mental 
Philosophy  and  English  Literature. 

J.  R.  BLAKE,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philos¬ 
ophy  and  Astronomy. 

W.  J.  MARTIN,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
Geology,  and  Natural  History. 

J,  F.  LATIMER,  Pli.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek  and 
German  Languages. 

JOHN  R.  SAMPSON,  A.  M  ,  Professor  of  the  Latin 
and  French  Languages. 

W.  W.  CARSON,  C.  E.,  M.  E.,  Professor  of  Math¬ 
ematics. 

J.  P.  PAISLEY,  A.  B.,  Tutor. 

Applicants  for  any  class  will  be  received  at  any 
time  during  the  year. 

The  necessary  expenses  for  the  entire  year,  axclu- 
sive  of  clothing,  traveling  expenses,  and  pocket 
money,  vary  from  S200  to  $250. 

Davidson  College  is  on  the  railroad,  midway  be¬ 
tween  Charlotte  and  Statesville. 

For  Catalogues  and  other  information  apply  to 

9-4t.  A.  D.  HEPBURN,  D.D.,  President. 


W.  J.  Whitehurst,  H.  B.  Owen, 

Late  with  J.  J.  Montague.  Late  of  H-  B,  Owen  &  Co' 

WHITEHURST  &  OWEN, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Sash5  Blinds,  Doors, 

MOULDINGS,  BRACKETS, 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

Builders'  Hardware, 

Twelfth  Street,  Between  Canal  and  Byrd, 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


REO.  A.  AINSLIE  &  SONS, 

RICHMOND,  VA., 

The  largest 

Carriage  Manufactory 

in  the  South,  have  at  all  times  in  stock  all  styles  of 

Garriages,  Phaetons,  Buggies,  &c. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Cuts'  9-ly. 


GEO.  A.  AINSLIE  &  SONS, 

RICHMOND,  VA., 

DEALERS  IN 

Carriage  IL^siterlsils 

of  all  kinds,  a  large  stock  of 

Wheels,  Axles,  Tea! her,  &e., 

that  we  are  offering  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 
9-ly. _ _ _ 

THE  VERY,  VERY  BEST. 

Officially  selected  by  the  Stale  Board  of 
Education  for  exclusive  use  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina. 

MAURY’S  GEOGRAPHIES,  by  Com.  M.  F. 
Maury,  may  be  counted  among  the  very  best  and 
most  successful  school  books  ever  issued.  Revis¬ 
ions  now  just  completed  make  them  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  valuable  than  ever, and  they  well  deserve 
the  large  patronage  which  they  receive.  Teachers 
who  have  not  seen  these  books  should  make  their 
acquaintance. 

Sent  for  introduction  or  examination  on  receipt 
of  following  prices : 

First  Lessons,  36  I  Manual  of  Geography,  1.20 

World  We  Live  In  75  |  Physical  Geography,  LoO 

Favorite  Readers  in  Thousands  of  Schools 
aud  Families. 

HOLMES’  READERS,  by  Prof.  Holmes,  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  have  been  put  to  the  sever¬ 
est  tests  of  wide  use  and  sharp  criticism,  and  are 
found  to  be  among  the  most  available  and  inter¬ 
esting  of  text  books.  They  have  been  selected  for 
use  throughout  several  entire  States,  including 
North  Carolina,  and  are  in  high  esteem  in  multi¬ 
tudes  of  schools. 

Sent  for  introduction  or  examination  on  receipt 
of  following  prices : 

Holmes’  1st  Reader,  13  I  Holmes1  3d  Reader,  34 
“  2d  “  22  |  “  4th  “  45 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Publishers, 

9-13t.  19  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


HOUSE  AND  FURNITURE  ALL  NEW. 

Good  Beds,  Electric  Bells,  Water  and  Gas  In 
every  room. 

Telegraph,  Espress  and  Post  Office  in  the  House. 


LOCATION. 

Immediately  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  due  East  of 
Goldsboro. 

Cars  stop  within  sixty  feet  of  front  door.  Boat¬ 
ing,  Bathing  and  Fishing  within  sixty  feet  of  back 
door. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Billiards,  Ten-Pins,  Sailing,  Fishing,  Gunning, 
Still  and  Surf  Bathing,  Pony  Riding  and  Dancing 

A  COOD  BAND  OF  MUSIC 

AND  ONE  OF  THE 

Finest  Ball  Rooms  in  America. 


RATES. 


I  ■or  TVny  . fvnm  jfr°!  no  Ip  SH  OIL 

I?er  Week .  do  12  OO  to  IT'  50 

Pei'  Month .  do  40  OO  to  OO  OO 


According  to  size  and  location  of  room,  and  the 
number  occupying  it. 

Children  under  ten  years  of  age,  taking  meals  at 
lable  prepared  for  them,  will  be  charged  half  rates; 
servants,  also,  half  rates.  Notwithstanding  our 
charges  are  much  lower  than  those  of  other  first- 
class  Summer  Resorts,  we  propose 

Supplying  our  Table  with  Every  Delicacy, 

ESPECIALLY 

Fish  of  all  kinds,  Oysters,  Clams,  Fscalops, 
Channel,  Stone  and  Soft  Crabs, 
Shrimps,  Turtles,  Terrapins, 

&c.,  &c. 


THE  CENTRAL  HOTEL, 

Henderson ,  N.  C. 

THIS  HOUSE  has  been  partly  rebuilt  and  re¬ 
furnished,  and  Is  now  conducted  In  first-class 
style.  Every  accommodation  necessary.  Table 
well  supplied,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Hood  Livery  and  Feed  Stables. 

The  public  is  invited.  Terms  moderate. 

4 — tf.  B.  I.  POWELL,  Proprietor. 


Outfit  furnished  free,  with  full  instructions 
for  conducting  the  most  profitable  business 
that  any  one  can  engage  in.  The  business 
is  so  easy  learn,  and  our  instructions  are  so  simple 
and  plain,  that  any  one  can  make  great  profits  from 
the  very  start.  No  one  can  fail  who  is  willing  to 
work.  Women  aie  as  successful  as  men.  Boys  and 
girls  can  earn  large  sums.  Many  have  made  at  the 
business  over  one  hundred  dollars  in  a  single  week. 
Nothing  like  it  ever  known  before.  All  who  en¬ 
gage  are  surprised  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  able  to  make  money.  You  can  en¬ 
gage  in  this  business  during  your  spare  time  at 
great  profit.  You  do  not  have  to  invest  capital  in 
it.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Those  who  need  ready 
money,  should  write  to  us  at  ouee.  All  furnished 
free.  Address  True  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 
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St.  Mary’s  School, 

RALEIGH,  1ST .  (J 
(Founded  1842.) 


THE  REV.  BENNETT  SMEDES,  A.  M„ 

HECTOR  AND  PRINCIPAL. 

MRS  C.  DeR.  MEARES, 

LADY  PRINCIPAL. 


This  School  now  offers  inducements  such  as 
have  never  before  been  afforded  by  any  school 
in  the  South. 

Acknowledged  PRE-EMINENT  in  point  of  LOCA¬ 
TION,  REFINING  INFLUENCES  and 
CHARACTER  of  Pupils 

A  CORPS  OF  FOURTEEN  TEACHERS, 

carefully  selected,  with  a  view  to  fitness  for 
their  respective  positions,  and  therefore  thor¬ 
ough,  efficient  and  enthusiastic  in  their  work 

A  SCHOOL  OF  LANGUAGES,  with  eight 

teachers.  Latin ,  by  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia.  Native  French  and  German 
teachers. 

THE  EEST  EQUIPPED  MUSICAL  DEPARTMENT 
IN  THE  SOUTH 

Separate  building,  heated  by  steam ,  five 
teachers.  16  pianos,  a  cabinet  organ,  a  magni¬ 
ficent  new  Pipe  organ  of  2  manuals  and  20 
stops, — the  largest  for  school  purposes  in  the 
United  States — and  the  only  PEDAL  PIANO 
south  of  N  ew  Y  ork.  ~~ 

A  VOCAL  TEACHER,  from  the  Royal  Leip¬ 
zig  Conservatory.  As  a  proof  of  her  superior 
cultivation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
she  has  sung  in  the  world-renowned  Gewand- 
haus  concerts. 

A  FULLY  EQUIPPED  ART  DEPARTMENT, 

under  the  charge  of  a  distinguished  Artist. 

The  Principal  is  determined  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  offered  by  St.  Mary’s  in  every  de¬ 
partment  shall  he  unsurpassed. 

The  77th  Term  began  Friday,  September 
10th,  18S0. 

For  circular  containing  terms  and  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address  the  Rector. 

November,  1880 — ly. 

The  Most  Popular  Text-Books 

FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS,  ARE : 

Appleton’s  Readers, 

Cornell’s  Geographies, 

(Jnackenhos’s  Histories, 

Grammars, 

Composition  and  Rhetoric, 

Appleton's  Model  Cop  y-boks. 

Our  list  also  comprises  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  Text-Books  for  High  Schools,  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

Correspondence  with  Teachers  and  School  Of¬ 
ficers  desired. 

.¥.  W.  THACKSTOX, 

General  Agent, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

3-tf.  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


THE  OXONIAN.  Number  10 


University  of  Virginia. 

Session  begins  on  the  First  of  October,  and  con¬ 
tinues  nine  months.  Apply  for  catalogues  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  P.  O.,  University  of 
Virginia,  Albemarle  Co.,  Virginia. 

JAS.  F.  HARRISON, 

9-ly.  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 


LORD 

AND 

TAYLOR, 

NewYork. 


OUR  SPRING  CATALOGUE, 
now  ready,  enables  a  lady  to 
order  Samples,  with  Prices, 
from  our  full  and  rich  Stocks, 
and  thus  select  goods  as  well 
and  buy  as  low  as  though  she 
came  to  our  stores. 


IS  A 


RELIGIOUS  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER, 

Published  weekly,  and  devoted  to  the  Intellectual, 
Moral  and  Spiritual  Interests  of  the  people, 

It  numbers  among  its  correspondents  many  of 
the  very  best  writers  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  It  is  thoroughly  orthodox  on  questions 
of  doctrine,  but  free  and  outspoken  in  its  views  on 
all  open  questions.  It  allows  and  invites  free  dis¬ 
cussion  within  the  bounds  of  courtesy. 

In  popularity  the  Presbyterian  is  constantly 
advancing.  It  is  the 

LOWEST  PRICED 

Presbyterian  paper  published  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Southern  General  Assembly. 

It  aims  to  be  tiie  paper  for  the  people,  and 
to  present  in  its  columns  matter  to  interest  and 
instruct  all  ages,  classes  and  conditions  of  the 
people. 

We  endeavor  to  make  Freshness,  liveliness, 
Timeliness  and  Vigor,  the  special  character¬ 
istics  of  its  style. 

Price  per  annum,  $2.65 ;  or  for  one  year  to  any 
new  subscriber,  82.15.  For  $3.00  we  will  send  for  one 
year  to  any  new  subscriber  the  North  Carolina 
Presbyterian  and  tlio  American  Agricultu¬ 
ralist,  the  best  illustrated  Agricultural  and 
Household  Magazine  in  the  country. 

Address, 

JOHN  McLAUItlN, 
Editor  and  Proprietor,  Wilmington,  JV.  C. 


Tke  Orphans’  Friend 
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Organ  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Oxford 
and  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons 
in  North  Carolina, 

IS  PUBLISHED  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  AT 


One  Dollar  a  Year  l 


It  is  designed  to  promote  the  entertainment, 
instruction  and  interests  of 

especially  of  those  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
parental  and  scholastic  training.  It  also 
seeks  to  increase  the  soul-growth  of  the  pros¬ 
perous  by  suggesting  proper  objects  of  charity 
and  true  channels  of  benevolence,  in  order 
that  they  may,  by  doing  good  to  others,  en¬ 
large  their  own  hearts  and  extend  the  horizon 
of  their  human  sympathies,  as  they  ascend  to 
a  higher  plane  of  Christian  observation.  Ad¬ 
dress  ORPHANS’  FRIEND, 

8-tf  OXFORD  N.  C. 


Mailed  free  to  any  address  for  $ 1.50 • 

By  Mrs.  S.  A.  ELLIOTT, 

OXFORD,  iNT.  CL 


“  This  book  is  a  commonsense,  plain  and  practi¬ 
cal  affair,  useful  from  beginning  to  end.” — New 
York  Democrat. 


For  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  the  1 
M  c xican  Hnstaiig  Liniment  has  been  g 
known  to  millions  nil  over  the  world  as  I 
the  only  safe  reliance  for  the  relief  of| 
accidents  and  pain.  It  is  a  medicine  f 
above  price  and  praise — the  best,  of  its  | 
kind.  For  every  form  of  external  pain  ! 
the 


Mustang  Liniment  is  without  an  equal. 

It  penetrates  flesh  and  muscle  to 
the  Ter y  hone — making  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  pain  and  inflammation  impos¬ 
sible.  Its  effects  upon  Human  Flesh  and 
(lie  Brute  Creation  arc  equally  wonder¬ 
ful.  The  Mexican 


Liniment  is  needed  by  somebody  in  I 
every  house.  Every  day  brings  nows  or  | 
the  agony  of  an  awful  scultl  or  linrn  C 
subdued,  of  rheumatic  martyrs  re-  ( 
Stored,  or  a  valuable  ltorse  or  ox  p 
saved  by  the  healing  power  of  this 


which  speedily  cures  such  ailments  oli 
the  HUMAN  FLESH  as 

Rheumatism,  Swellings,  Stiff!]! 
Joints.  Contracted  Muscles,  Burns! 
and  Scalds,  Cuts,  Bruises  and 
Sprains,  Poisonous  Bites  and! 
Stings,  Stiffness,  Lameness,  Old  I 
Sores,  tlJcers,  Frostbites,  Chilblains,  t 
Sore  Nipples,  Caked  Itreast.  and  [ 
indeed  every  form  of  external  dis¬ 
ease.  It  heals  without  sears. 

For  the  Brute  Creation  it,  cures 

Sprains,  Swiimy,  Stiff  Joints,  f 
Founder,  Harness  Sores,  Hoof  J>ls- 
cases,  Foot  Hot,  Screw  Worm,  Seal), 
Hollow  Horn,  Scratches,  Wind- 

§alls,  Spavin,  Thrush,  Ringbone,! 

Id  Sores,  Poll  £vil,  Film  upon  j 
the  Sight  and  every  other  ailment! 
to  which  the  occupants  of  lhe[ 
Stable  and  Stock  Yard  are  liable. 

The  Mexican  Mustang  Liniment  } 
always  cures  and  never  disappoints ;  [ 
and  it  is,  positively, 

THE  BEST 


